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Why Apologize for Happiness? 


HE other night I was invited to the house of a man who dwells 

in the domain of dollars. I was ill at ease, and I noticed that 
everyone else in the company was. It wasn’t the wealth shown 
on every hand, so much as it was a certain restraint which the very 
atmosphere reflected. 

The rugs were worth a king’s ransom. One dreaded to walk 
across the floors after the host had exhibited his crass pride in 
them, for fear of leaving footprints behind. To sit in comfort in 
the priceless upholstering of the furniture was out of the question. 

The minutes never dragged so deliberately. Somewhere, I 
was conscious of the golden tick of a costly clock, proudly pro- 
claiming: “I-cost-a-lot, I-cost-a-lot!” 

When we left, my companion said: “Wasn't that home won- 
derful?” “HOME?” I echoed, “why, that isn’t a home; it’s just 
a golden spider’s web. It’s got them all right, and now it is suck- 
ing all the comfort out of their lives. You can tell that by their 
consciousness of what everything COST—ain dollars!” 

A few minutes later, I was home. When I turned the latch- 
key and opened the door, two youngsters almost overwhelmed me 
ina rush and a babble of voices. They had learned a new “stunt. 

Over the arm of the davenport they dived head-first, feet fly- 
ing, eyes dancing, shouting with happiness. I turned to hang up 
my coat and stumbled over a pile of toys on the floor. In another 
corner, there was a litter of paper dolls and some scissors. Books, 
blocks, dolls, toys! 

Some of the furniture was scuffed, yes; on the wall there are 
some fingerprints; upstairs, the woodwork which we just had re- 
finished at some expense, has some scratches; a few screens got 
poked out in summer and the other day an active little hand 
slammed the storm door and broke out the glass ... but... 

A voice from under the reading lamp, apologized: “I know 
the house looks like a sight, but they were having such a good time 
I hesitated...” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “why apologize for happiness? It looks 
comfortable to me . . . looks like somebody lived here and had a 
good time. That is enough for me!’—Editor. 


[Subscription, 60 cents a year; Canada and foreign, one dollar per year. Published 
at 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second class matter at Des 
Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress March 8, 1879. Oopyrighted, 1926.] 






Next month J. Harold Hawkins will tell how 
“Landscaping Gives the Finishing Touch’ — 
another good article packed with usable sug- 
gestions. This is in addition to the generous 
supply of helpful information along the lines 
of better gardening and better homemaking. 
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He Who Loves a Garden..... 


MAURICE C. RIDER 


LONG about the mid- 
dle of January you 
settle down to weath- 

er out the balance of the 
winter. “‘Now is the winter 
of our discontent,” for up to this time winter has held some- 
thing to anticipate—Christmas and the New Year with their 
attending jollities; the annual novelty of the snow, which in 
spite of its beauty becomes monotony in time. Of course it is 
good for the grass and for the garden, but it holds fast the 
mantle of impatience upon those anxious to be up and doing 
with growing things. 

Also, about this time of the year those who devote much of 
their spare time during spring and summer in attitudes of 
worship, upon their knees on the earth and making genu- 
flections at intervals along rows of small green shoots—garden- 
ers in other words—these gifted folk are conscious of an inde- 
scribable stir within them. One is prone to believe that because 
of their intimate association with growing things and with 
Nature, gardeners unwittingly acquire certain attributes of 
the things they nurture. Hence, when way deep in the ground 
some subtle sense stirs the sap and rootlets, this same urge 
creates a stir, faintly at first, in the gardener’s blood. 

One day the faithful postman leaves the eagerly awaited 
seed catalog, which after the first year comes as regularly as 
the changing seasons. You settle down for a quiet evening, 
sure in your heart that spring cannot be far behind despite 
the fact that the wind is roaring in the treetops and whooping 
down the valley for all the world like a healthy boy just out of 
school. Snow whispers at the window panes and the land- 
scape’s tattered raiment is mended with new ermine. You 
turn page afe 
ter page and 
greet the well 
known illus- 
trations with 
satirical re- 
marks none 
the less tinged 
withaffection. 

If you are 
a vegetable 
gardener we 
shall leave 
you in that 
section of the 
book showing 
pea pods that 
dwarf bana- 
nas; beets 
growing high 
as privet 
hedge; corn 
that rears its 
tasseled tops 
to heights as- 
sociated with 
Sequoias, and 
beans that 
surely must 
be direct lin- 
eal descend- 
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“A Garden Is a Little Piece of Ground 
Where One May Possess One’s Soul” 





ants of that ancient and 
honorable horticultural feat 
achieved by one Jack of 
giant-killing fame. The 
flower section is where we 
linger. With the catalog, we compare our assortment of seeds 
saved from favorite varieties, add a few new species and 
replenish depleted stocks. Then we wait. We repair shallow 
seed boxes. The supply of stakes and markers is brought up 
to normal. Tools are examined, cleaned and repaired. There 
is much “gathering of gear” and happy confusion in the cellar 
where preparations are being made for the ceremony of starting 
the first seeds. After they have been in the ground for a few 
days, how we stand and stare for long minutes at a time in a 
sort of hypnotic trance, as tho by looking at the place where 
the seeds are planted, we will help them to come thru the 
earth the sooner. 

Now all of this precludes a place where one may grow things 
—a garden. I know of a place, at least an acre in extent, for- 
mally laid out with paths and box-bordered beds in design as 
complicated as a problem of Euclid. Choice and rare specimens 
of plants and flowers inhabit this enclosure and their value is 
equal to a fair fortune. A corps of men keeps order here, sternly 
obliging Mother Nature to hold the edges of her flowery mantle 
within the bounds they prescribe. The owner of this place is 
wont upon rare occasions to walk thru this maze, warning the 
children not to touch this nor to pick that. This is his garden. 

Last summer while in New York riding up town on the 
elevated railroad, I saw just before we turned westward to 
skirt Washington Square, a little red clay flower pot on a win- 
dow sill. From this pot there grew a single vine, a morning 
glory climb- 
ing up one 
side of the 
window and 
part way a- 
cross the top. 
Its brave lit- 
tlestalk, striv- 
ing to hide the 
ugliness be- 
neath it, bore 
one lonely 
blossom. This 
too was some- 
one’s garden. 

- In his book, 
“Hill Tops in 
Galilee,’’ Har- 
old Speakman 


Happy is the 
man whose gar- 
den contains a 
secluded spot 
like this, where 
one may rest and 
dream and live 
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—that young author with the soul of a 
poet and the hand of an artist—describes 
a garden briefly. ‘It is a simple garden, 
the work of men untrained in landscape 
gardening, who with untiring hands have 
made many small, round flower beds among 
the cypresses and the old clive trees. Geth- 
semane. A dusty little garden, only a few 
paces long and wide, with cyclamens and 
acacias, and a well in the center with a 
small arbor above it. Fifteen hundred 





In this lovely garden a wide shrubbery border adjoins the house 


years ago this spot was recognized as the place where the Master 
same so often with Peter and James the Beloved Disciple.” 
After a night of turbid thought Speakman went into this 
garden just before dawn, on Easter morning. ‘‘Above the tops 
of the cypresses a change began. From cobalt to indigo. From 
indigo to the faintest rose. Indescribable and magnificent— 
God’s daily miracle. And now, back across the years, Mary 
Magdalene would be coming up the hill outside the city wall, 
with white, grief-stricken face raised toward an empty sepul- 
chre. And in a few moments more she would be asking of some- 
one who was standing there—‘Are you the gardener?’ ” 

From this I take it, we have authority upon which to base 
a portion of our defiyition of a garden as a place set apart from 
the world to which One may withdraw to possess one’s soul. 


OT so many yéars ago we, too, had a window sill garden, 

high above the street and tended with loving care; two pink 
geraniums purchased from one of those roving bits of spring- 
time which find their way into cities—a wagon banked high with 
color and drawn by a weary horse of dejected mien. Later we 
advanced to a whole window box, truly a joy altho limited as 
to variety. But this, too, passed as the landlord objected to 
the dripping water when the plants were given their poor 
share. In spite of this we are grateful to that landlord, for it 
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was he who fired our ambition to own a real garden. It came, 
too, in time, with a small house in the outlying districts of a 
small city. It was a small garden too, measuring only some 
twelve feet by thirty-five. But compare this with a single 
flower pot or even a window box and imagine the day dreams 
indulged in during the long winter preceding our first spring 
in the little house. 

What follows may not be of interest to those of you who 
have spent years perfecting your own gardens, but it is related 
in hope that it may serve to help a few who seek ideas, not 
necessarily to be used in their entirety, but to take a little 
here, a little there and some from elsewhere, the whole com- 
bined into unity by their own originality. 

Adjacent to our small garden and on a slightly lower level, 
lay a piece of ground overrun with weeds. Here was an oppor- 
tunity. Upon investigating the ownership and title we learned 
that thru some restriction no building would be allowed upon 
this plot and the purchaser, his heirs or assigns forever after 
would be bound to devote this ground to the purpose of flower 
gardening. The mills of the gods grind slowly but exceeding 
fine, so from a garden in a flower pot we graduated to a double 
garden, the little one briefly mentioned which we now dignify 
by the term Upper Garden and the newly acquired plot which 
we call the Lower Garden. 


ECAUSE our house stands some twenty feet above the 

level of the Lower Garden, the new plot lent itself well to 

the development of a design, so that even before the first 

crocus lights its candle to guide the footsteps of spring and 

after the last flame of color has been extinguished by the snuffer 

of frost, the otherwise vacant space is pleasing to see because 
of sweeping curves and symmetry of line. 

The true enjoyment of a garden is in proportion only to the 
amount of actual work that you yourself put into it. Therefore, 
if you would love your garden, make it yourself. Make haste 
slowly. Use plenty of paper and pencil during the winter 
evenings before drawing to scale. It is much easier to correct 
your mistakes on paper than after they actually are executed. 
From gardening we can learn much of the philosophy of life, 
including forethought, patience and 
optimism. 

We had the plot plowed in August and 
spent much time removing stones and 
smoothing out irregularities as best we 
could. Grass seed with a liberal proportion 
of white clover was sown in September. A 
year intervened without anything further 
being done, except to lay a crude and very 
humble walk of roughly broken stone 
along one side of the plot. 

The mechanical process of laying out the 
garden as we practiced it would cause an 
engineer to smile. A fifty-foot tape, a stout 
string of equal length, many stakes and a 
hatchet were the implements. Calling upon 


Conifers and evergreens combine happily 

with shrubbery especially if the border is ex- 

tensive. A good example of this arrange- 
ment is shown at left 
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forgotten plane geometry we bisected a perpendicular and a 
horizontal side of the plot and where the bisecting lines crossed, 
pegged a stake for the center. The paths and beds were care- 
fully measured and their outlines scratched out on the ground, 
using the center stake as the common center of all circles. The 
sod was removed from the spaces to be occupied by the beds 
and looking down upon the garden from the house the design, 
a form of Byzantine cross, lay upon the lawn. All of this took 
much longer to accomplish than to relate. The weather did 
not always lend itself to out-of-door work over the week-ends 
and frequent errors in calculation had to be corrected. But 
there at last lay the design, quite as interesting as it had 
appeared on paper. 

We needed stones, large flat ones for the paths and many 
small broken ones to edge the flower beds to keep the dirt 
within bounds. A landscape gardener would have known to a 
piece how many to order but this was all new to us. We meas- 
ured the length of all the paths and found the area to be cov- 
ered. When we approached the owner of a stone yard and 
said we wanted enough flat stones to pave so many feet of path 
of a given width, with intervals of a few inches between the 
stones, he looked at us thoughtfully and in silence. Being a 
worker in stone and accustomed to dealing with stubborn and 
unyielding substance, this man had patience. He scribbled 
a few figures on the back of an old envelope and calculated 
that about three perches and a half would do and that we could 
give him five dollars and three days to deliver them. 

They came. We set them. There were four large pieces left 
over, which we considered a compliment to our accuracy of 
measurement without giving a thought to the marvel of the 
stoneman’s figuring. According to all authorities, stone walks 
must have a cinder foundation or a bed of some sort to prevent 
the action of frost and the weight of the stones from sinking 
them out of sight. We did not want anything so formal. We 
wanted the general atmosphere of age and if that could be 
created by sunken stones, we wanted them 
to sink. Each stone was laid in position 
and its outline drawn by tracing around it 
with a sharp stick. The sod and dirt were 
removed to a depth of about three inches, 
the excavations firmly tamped and the 
stones placed in their beds but not so 
deeply that settling would spoil the effect. 
This done, the garden hose was used freely. 
The result after three years is an old- 
fashioned broken flag path, delightfully 
irregular but picturesque and altogether 
satisfying. The leftover stones were piled 
into crude steps leading from the Upper 
to the Lower Garden. In time there will 
be a low retaining wall between these gar- 
dens, with a vine climbing over it. It all 
looks unfinished at present but, remember, 
it takes time to make a garden, as well as 
labor, and a garden is never “finished.” 


F course we made mistakes. We 

planted in rows instead of in groups. 
We planted too thickly and did not thin 
out enough. We did not transplant all 
those that needed it and moved some that 
did not. But seeing that our efforts were 
made in good part, Mother Nature encour- 
aged us and gave us blossoms in profusion. 
As for flowers, we are trying to so arrange 
the planting that from earliest spring until 
November there will be something blos- 
soming in each section of the garden. It 
will take time and experience, too, to 
accomplish this successfully but we are 
getting there. First of all, the crocus will 
set their footlights around the outer circle 
of beds, the first signal for the gathering of 
the musicians to perform the Symphony of 
Spring. Early tulips will carry multi- 
colored chalices on their swaying stems in 
gay procession around the outer limits of 
the garden. A jonquil sounds the keynote 
of the prelude and soon the earlier and 


In this well-planned garden the path termi- 

nates m a restful nook where one may enjo 

the beauties of the landscape and the music 
of the fountain 
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hardier flowers are sounding their color notes here and there. 
The blue iris at the base of the terrace breaks into a sweeping 
chord in a minor key, sustained with diminishing volume while 
above them in a golden major, the yellow iris blossoms like a 
fugue, one or two opening at first, and gradually developing 
the theme until the entire terrace is resonant with color—an 
apt simile for it fairly sings. Violets in their secluded nooks 
add their note, as delicate and plaintively wistful as that of the 
Cornu Englese, conjuring visions of woodland glades. Sweet 
william, daisies, bluets, stock, roses, snapdragons, lupines, 
zinnia, calendula, phlox, gladiolus, evening primrose, holly- 
hocks, four-o’clocks, and masses of others all follow in succession 
until the whole garden is a fortissimo of color. The climax is 
all too short and the earlier voices are stilled as the later color 
notes come in one by one. These too gradually go, like the 
musicians playing that symphony in which, each having a 
candle, snuffs it as his part is ended and finally the stage is in 
darkness. 

It is during the long summer afternoons and evenings that 
the garden repays for all the effort and care expended upon it. 
It is then that one may go there apart and imbibe like a sooth- 
ing potion the spirit of quiet, repose and peace that is there. 
Even the chatter of the crickets is subdued. 

There in this miniature kingdom the dream of life is enacted 
thru the changing seasons; tragedies and comedies; life, 
death, love, battle, murder and thievery—good citizens and 
bad. Storms wreak havoc upon their lives and homes. Feast 
and famine are visited upon them as upon us. Can there be 
any other dream quite so realistic, since this one deals with 
life and the cast is very much in earnest because to them it is 
life? Is there any other stage setting than that produced by 
Nature, which is more beautiful? Is there any other enjoyment 
so great to be had at so small a price? Is there any other pro- 
duction that has had so long a run, playing to capacity 
houses since the beginning of time? 











A Little Share of: the World 


HAROLD HAWKINS 


This Small House Breathes the Home 
Atmosphere From Every Angle 


WL MOOM OOM UUOLOLLLLLULULULLLLLULLULLLULULODUA My wicker table. The friendly shadows from an immense evergreen 
tree fall pleasingly across this platform and the side of the 
house. 


Like really hospitable entrances the world over, the front 
door opens directly into the living room. But my neighbor’s 
doorway gives a warmer welcome than most. /t has the charm 
of leading the guest thru a vine-covered, brick chimney. It is 
as tho the open fireplace had come out upon the steps to wel- 
come the wayfarer before he actually steps within. As well as 
serving the living room fireplace, the chimney forms a hood that 
gracefully hovers over, and makes inviting, the front entrante. 

The mellow living room completes the hospitality first offered 
by the chimneyed doorway. This room is not too large to appear 
formal or cool, nor is it too small to be uncomfortable when 
guests gather. Dull, rich tones of color in hangings and rugs 
make the appearance of the room restful. The woodwork is 
enameled white. The floor is dark. The furniture, for the most 
part, is Colonial, or old American. The aged surfaces of the 
rich woods, walnut and mahogany, absorb the light, and glow 
with a sheen rather than reflect a hard brilliancy as of new var- 
nish. A large drop-leaf table stands under three small case- 
ments at one end of the living room, its dull-brown top holding 
a lamp and a few books whose colorful bindings lend just the 
splash of color needed to relieve a possible somberness of the 
group. Beside the table is a comfortable, old Victorian rocker 
that has been re-upholstered in a modern, horse-hair “cre- 
tonne.” This material does away with the somber, uninterest- 
ing effect of the original horse-hair stuffs, for it has a blending 
of soft colors in its pattern, yet at the same time it preserves 
the traditional combination of early American walnut and 
horse-hair. 


[HE opposite end of the living room is lined with open 
book-shelves, where a riot of color meets the eye. The 
variety of shades is so extensive, however, that neutrality is 
accomplished and no clash with the rest of the room is felt. 
At night, with the lights dim, the flickering flames of the open 
fire play fantastic shadows over these rows of “friends.” 

Except for a suitable space at one end of the side of the room 

O dig in one’s indisputably own bit of earth is to fully opposite the fireplace, in which space a beautiful desk stands, 

realize the meaning of the old Gaelic phrase, “my little this side wall is dominated by two doors. One leads to a cloak 

share of the world!” To the ancient Irish this was their closet which is about as convenient a thing in a living room as 
affectionate descriptjon of home. 
What «similar ; expression 
today is quite so; effective? A 
neighbor of mine has hit the nail 
on the head as far as home is con- 
cerned, and every time I can find 
a decent excuse I wander over to 
his “diggin’s.” Not only does his 
special bit of the earth bud and 
bloom under the knowing, careful 
attention that he gives it, but his 
house, to me, is the twentieth cen- 
tury realization of my favorite old 
Gaelic saying. 

Approaching and entering my 
neighbor’s home from the front, 
one experiences a feeling of un- 
pretentious but substantial refine- 
ment. A solid, open porch floor of 
concrete spreads across the front 
of the living room from the front 
door to the side of the house. 
Here, in fair weather, (and who 
wants to sit out in foul?) are often 
grouped wicker chairs, and a 





Doesn’t the inviting entrance of .this 

little home, two views of which are 

shown on this page, make you want to 

enter and enjoy the hospitality which 

you are certain awaits the fortunate 
guest? 
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one can imagine. Wraps consequently need not be tossed from 
the davenport to a table, or a chair, nor be carried into a bed- 
room. The other door leads into a hall which is the connecting 
link of most of the rooms in the bungalow. 

Two conveniently sized bedrooms, with a commodious bath 
room between them, take up the rear side of the house. Each 
bedroom enjoys cross ventilation, and one of them has that 
delightful arrangement of a pair of French doors opening on 
to a side poreky The other bedroom, as a compensation, has a 
conneéting sleeping porch built across its end. Here sleeps the 
baby, benefiting by the fresh air and seclusion from noise. 

The layout of the floor plan of this heart-warming house is, 
as a whole, good. Of course, the nearer to being square a house 
is, the more floor space there will be, but deviations fromthe 
square must always be the rule in order to cut the interior up 
into suitable rooms. A faulty arrangement of rooms will slowly 
but surely tell on the dispositions of a family’s members. For 
the family of moderate means a few rooms of ample size and 
of convenient arrangement are better than many rooms badly 
laid out for accessibility. The dining room, entered as it is 
from the living 
room thru a wide 
arch, and boast- 
ing of a total of 
six marvelous 


windows, is @& 
most delightful 
room. Sunlight 
floods in here 


with its wonder- 
ful charm. Even 
the satin-like top 
of the beautiful 
old walnut table 
absorbs its share. 
In one corner 
stands a stately 
china cabinet of 
walnut, the pol- 
ished glass and 
china reflecting 
behind glass 
doors, the cheer 
and warmth of 
the sun in the 
day, the flicker of 
candles and the 
glow of amber 
wall-lights at 
night. 

The ideal 
kitchen is directly back of the dining room. It is very roomy 
and, oddly enough for the modern types of kitchens, comfort- 
able! By that I mean, altho there is no coy little breakfast nook 
(nor back-breaking benches with terribly hard seats) there is 
plenty of room for a table and chairs for the hurrying break- 
fasters or the Jone person at luncheon. Cabinets and closets of 
orderly utensils and dishes line the walls. The sink and drain- 
boards are under a pair of windows that look out into a flower 


Showing the floor plan 
of the cottage 
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The fireplace with its brass fittings and 
the rows of friendly books give an air 
of distinction and hominess to the liv- 
ing room 


garden. Despite the space taken by 
the gas range, the water heater, the 
kitchen cabinet, the ironing board 
that is built into the wall and flops 
down when wanted, the small, painted 
breakfast table and its chairs, and the 
work table, there is yet room to take 
a step without fear of knocking some- 
thing over or bumping into a sharp 
corner. In fact, it’s a man’s idea of a 
kitchen as well as a woman’s. 

A long side porch, screened in, leads 
off the commendable kitchen and runs the rest of the length of 
the house. This is a sort of utility outdoor room, being partly 
glassed in as well as screened. At the farther end of it is the 
laundry, where tubs, water connections, and electric plugs 
make the use of modern laundering appliances easy. It is upon 
this porch that one of the bedrooms, as before stated, opens. 
The bedroom’s door is directly opposite a door from the porch 
to the side garden and walk, and (Continued on page 71 


A glimpse into the sunny 
dining room 








Planning 
the Little 
Rock Garden 


ANTHONY ALBRECHT 


A Suggested List of Plant- 
ings Which Can Be Used 
to Good Advantage 


OCK gardens with the increasing {interest being shown in 
them, and the results comprising a form of nature beauti- 
ful, with unequaled effect, are one of the most interesting 

types of gardening possible. They are a topography miniature, 
that places no limit on the designer’s artistic ingenuity. They 
are a delightful diversion from the formal type of gardens, as 
one can on a comparatively small space of ground display a 
far greater range of effects than in formal type gardens. 

Plants for the rock garden can be divided into two kinds: 
alpines, which come from a high altitude and prefer a rocky 
environment, and low-growing border plants, whose dwarf 
habits also fit them in the rockery. The alpines require a cool, 
moist, well-drained soil, a good mixture being composed of 
one part of good garden loam, one-third leaf mold, one-third 
sand and some lime rock or broken mortar, special soil mixtures 
being required for some of the more tender rock plants. 

In construction the most desirable site is a spot where rocks 
are found exposed, preferably a slope with a southeastern 
exposure. If possible study a rocky hillside and see how the 
stones lie in the ground and their formation.’ In the rockery 
use the stones to reproduce the environments to which the alpine 
plants have been accustomed, using rocks of a substantial size 


















The photograph just above shows the 
author’s rock garden in late May with the 
beautiful phlox subulata in full bloom. 
The pool and rockery shown at right were 
designed by Mrs. A. H. Ives of Way- 
sata, Minnesota, and here petunias and 
ferns are combined effectively as a part 
of the planting. Note that in each case the 
ground slopes a trifle—a point always to 
be considered in rock garden construction 
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Mrs. Asro Fellows of Belvidere, Illinois, planned and planted this delightful rock 
and water garden 


rather than a mass of small ones. Sink them in the ground on a 
slight slant so as to permit the plant roots to creep, giving them 
a cool root run. 

Rocks which are plentiful in your locality can be used. 
Select stones, however, which will not crumble under the action 
of frost and thawing, and imbed all your stones in the rockery 
very firmly in the soil. 

Rock pockets for soil should be built of varying sizes, thin 
stone slabs being very good. Stairways are also constructed 
from them. Fall is perhaps the best season for building, while 
the soil is still firm, as the handling of the rocks is easier on a 
hard surface. 

The illustration at lower left on this page shows a rock garden 
in late May, the foreground being a mass of cerastium starting 
to flower, while phlox subulata alba and iberis are in full bloom. 
The rear of this rockery is banked with evergreens giving it a 
fine background and enhancing its appearance a great deal. A 
large rock pocket, planted with foxgloves, the walk and its 
edging can plainly be seen. 


GRACES are valuable in the rockery if of not too rank a 
growth, dwarf spreading ones being ideal. Among the best 
for the rockery are the andromedas, some of the azaleas, laurel, 
cotoneaster and Japanese or red maple. For evergreen effect, 
small cedars, mugho pines and creeping junipers are valuable. 
Hardy ferns do well, needing partial shade and a somewhat 
moist situation, the aspidiums and osmundas thriving best. 

Below are listed some of the plants whose flowers, growth and 
hardiness are good for the rock garden, no rare specimens being 
included: 

Ajuga reptans, bugle flower, creeper, dark green foliage, 
flowering in various shades of blue during May and June, 
grows in intense shade to a height of two inches. 

Arabis, rock cress, profuse white bloomers in March; six 
inches. 

Aster hybrida, dwarf white, yellow center, sun; eight inches. 

A. cordifolius, autumn flowering, pale blue, shade; one to two 
feet. (Continued on page 47 
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Showing the detail of the author’s rock wall 


HERE has been so much rockwork upon a grand scale, 

such huge stones have been employed with the entailing 

heavy cost of men and teams to move them that it is dis- 
couraging to the man who has already strained his purse upon 
the new house or upon renovating the old one to build a small 
rock garden. But after all, rockwork is only the background for 
the flowers that should be there and not a substitute. Time 
after time there are enough rocks turned up in the basement 
excavation to build a good wall or a rock garden if they were 
set aside at the time. In my own case, I have a three-foot wall 
of one hundred and eighty feet that came entirely from the 
house excavation and garden grading, with the possible addi- 
tion of a few extra stones from a cut that was made in the street 
across the front of the property. All subsoil is not so stony, 
but then I have rather a long wall for a city garden. 

I speak first of walls as being in many cases adaptable to 
the small garden, especially if one is fortunate enough to have 
a rise in elevation either at the street or in the garden itself. 
A wall does not need great height. Even one or two feet gives 
room for many brave little plants. 

Of course a wall that is to be planted should be a so-called 
dry wall, that is, built without mortar. To make this stable 
there should be a slight slope back from the perpendicular. 
This is also necessary to give the plants at the base an equal 
share of water. It is accomplished by placing each fresh layer 
of stone slightly farther back than the layer immediately below 
it. The stones themselves should also be placed to slope toward 
the bank so that the rain will reach the roots of the plants. An 
overhanging rock cuts this supply off entirely from the plant 
in its shelter. Fairly large stones give stability and most of 
them may be placed more or less parallel with the face of the 
bank, tho a few should be set at right angles to give strength 
to the wall. Of course flat rocks are the ideally perfect ones 
for use and some builders chip the exposed face to a semblance 


Steps leading from one terrace to another in the author's garden 
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Some Mechanical 
Details of Small 
Rockwork > 


ANDERSON McCULLY 


Simple Directions For The 
Amateur Who Is Constructing 
a Rockery 





of flatness at least. Stones of comparative uniformity give a 
very different effect from that given by the average more or 
less round ones that seem more generally dug up in my section 
of the country at least. These latter are more difficult and less 


pleasing to use; 
but that they 
are practical, I 
offer as an il- 
lustration my 
own wall which 
has been stand- 
ing without re- 
pairs for about 
eighteen years. 
This wall was 
built at that 
time to hold a 
slippery clay 
bank and not 
as a home for 
flowers. It is 
a little more 
solid than a 
wall garden 
should be, and 
at the time of 
building had a 














Above is shown a rock pocket 
made to carry rain to the roots 
of the plant. .(Right) An in- 
secure method of placing a 
rock. (Below) A rock firmly set 
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little mortar, that has long since crumbled away, placed at a 
few strategic points. As time has gone on, I have placed out- 
croppings of rock—still a home product—in part of the ter- 
race above and formed rock pockets of a different nature. I 
do not point to my own as an ex- (Continued on page 57 
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Berries and Briars for Beauty and Use 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


F one has a garden of any size 
at all it seems to me tremen- 
dously worthwhile to include 

a few berries and bushes. CGoose- 
berries, for instance. How seldom 
they are found in the family garden. Of course one must con- 
sider, nowadays, the possible proximity of the white pine, as 
both gooseberries and currants afford a harbor for the “blister 
rust”’ so fatal to the white pine; but with this one objection, 
I should certainly include-both of the above.- This disease 
cannot spread directly from pine to pine, but requires twe 
different host plants to perfect its cycle; therefore if white 
pines are near, the patriotic gardener will uproot and burn his 
currants and gooseberries; if not, he may continue to enjoy 
them. 

We are in a neighborhood of gardens and yet I think we have 
the only gooseberries in town. I notice, however, that everyone 
enjoys our gooseberry jam and is glad to receive the gift of a 
tumbler or two. We started in with two good rows of bushes, 
but the overflowing crops in good years swamped us; and as 
we hate waste, our conscience compelled the harvesting of the 
entire crop—to the great detriment of ladylike hands and the 
acquisition of many wretched imbedded “prickers.” Goose- 
berries are certainly miserable things to pick and a pair of old 
loose kid gloves are the only answer. The fruit is easily salable, 
however, and if one plans, as we did for many years, to make a 
marketable garden surplus pay for the money actually laid 
out on the garden, gooseberries help along this praiseworthy 
ambition wonderfully. After a while, as the bushes grew, we 
decided to decrease their number, and have kept on doing this 
ever since. We now have only six large bushes and these supply 
us with all the berries we need for both ripe and green goose- 
berry jam, for seasonal sauce, and for the poetic and alluring 
English dainty, met with in our novel-reading—‘‘Gooseberry 
Fool.” Our jam is rather famous in our locality, and I inter- 
polate the recipe—simple enough, surely. Head and tail any 
desired amount of half-green gooseberries, wash, add an equal 
amount of sugar, and cook thirty-five minutes after it comes to 
a boil; pour into sterilized glasses and cover with paraffin. 
Besides being a delicious accompaniment for meats, it makes an 
unrivaled salad ingredient. There are few nicer simple salads 
than white lettuce, gooseberry jam, and cream cheese—in balls 
or riced over the whole arrangement. 

When starting with gooseberries it is a very good way to 
plant eight or ten small bushes and diminish their number as 


How to Find Room for Them 
In the Small City Lot Garden 


they grow. Gooseberries make very 
attractive division hedges and 
front yard inclusions as orna- 
mental shrubs—as is common in 
French gardens. A flourishing row 
of feathery gooseberry or symmetrical currant bushes will 
separate your garden from your neighbor’s effectively and 
ornamentally. We grow our gooseberries under pear trees. 
This has some advantages, as we keep an old backless chair 
concealed there in picking season, and do our berry gathering 
coolly and comfortably—a suggestion, I think, worthy of 
adoption. For varieties we have grown Downing and Red 
Jacket; I don’t think that better sorts have been evolved. We 
usually make green gooseberry jam when the berries are just 
beginning to turn; and a delicious clear red jelly of the ripened 
surplus. A few gooseberries combined with strawberry, currant, 
or raspberry jam adds zest, piquant flavor, and snap. 
-- Gooseberry bushes take root wherever they touch the ground, 
so one can have the pleasure of supplying neighbors’ gardens 
with lusty plants at any time; also, they seed freely. We culti- 
vate around them conscientiously and mulch them with lawn 
clippings in hot weather to keep moisture in and weeds out. 
Currant bushes are desirable according to the family’s liking 
for the fruit. We enjoy the berries immensely for breakfast, 
picking them at night, putting them in the icebox and serving 
them ice-cold as a first course. They seem peculiarly refreshing 
on a hot morning. We always grow a couple of bushes of white 
currants, as the combination of the red and white berries is so 
pretty. 


Bote currant and gooseberry bushes should receive their 
share of the early general spraying of the whole garden to 
discourage the currant worm and various fungous diseases— 
until the berries set; if the wretched worm appears later, helle- 
bore must be used. Keep close watch, for he works rapidly and 
seems always watching to “cut in.’’ Cultivate and mulch the 
currant bushes and cut out too old wood in early spring; 
start new bushes occasionally by burying cuttings in a trench 
until they root; or divide old clumps, pruning out the old wood 
rigorously. 

Raspberries are so delicious that I should always want some, 
at least, if in any way possible. The everbearings do not fruit 
as freely as the ordinary variety, and one cannot include them 
unless space is abundant. Fresh raspberries in the fall are, 
however, a great luxury; and (Continued on page 76 


A row of blackberry vines effectively conceals this well-arranged fruit and vegetable garden from the street 
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The Best of Climbing 


Vines 


E. I. FARRINGTON 


Make Your Selections Now 
For Planting Next Spring 


ERENNIAL climbers are the most useful of the orna- 

mental vines because they grow on year after year with 

but little attention. A very few are evergreen, and to be 
especially prized for that reason. Undoubtedly the English ivy 
is the best known vine in this class and the most popular, but 
unfortunately it is not very hardy in the northern states. It 
can be used satisfactorily as a ground cover and to drape over 
low walls, but is certain to be killed back when trained on the 
side of a building in the manner which “ate an unrivaled 
charm to English cottages. It will grow in the shade, but must 
be kept well watered, and it appreciates an occasional feeding 
with bonemeal. The English ivy is delightful as a houseplant, 
growing freely even in rooms where it gets no direct sunlight 
and being very easily propagated by cuttings. 

The best substitute for the English ivy in the colder parts 
of the country is the vine known as the evergreen bittersweet 
(Euonymus radicans vegeta), getting its name from the fact that 
it produces fruit, when well established, which closely resembles 
that of the bittersweet, altho it does not keep so well when 
taken into the house.» This Zuonymus is a very useful vine 
indeed. It will climb on brick and stone like ivy, but is likely 
to need some support from wires when it has grown high on a 
building, and sometimes refuses to climb on stucco at all unless 
supported. The growth is not very rapid, but in time this vine 
will climb to the top of high dwellings, making the walls solid 
sheets of green. In very cold climates theleavesmay be browned 
somewhat in winter, and appear to wilt, but they will resume 
their normal appearance when warm weather returns. This 
very excellent vine may also be used as a ground cover and may 
be trained and clipped so as to form evergreen dwarf hedges, 
serving as a substitute for box in places where box will not live. 


ALL’S honeysuckle is practically evergreen in some sections 
and holds its foliage until almost spring, even in the 
North. It is an extremely useful vine, for 
it will grow in almost full shade and in a 
short time will entirely hide a wall or a 
fence or an ugly stump. Attractive and 
fragrant flowers are borne for much of the 
summer, and altho the vine is less refined 
than some others, it must be set down as 
among the best of the climbers. 
One advantage of the honeysuckle is the 
fact that it makes a very dense shade, but 


Altho not commonly used, the actinidia with 
its heavy foliage is a most satisfactory hardy 
vine for shade and beauty 
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The climbing hydrangea is at its best only on large buildings 


it is surpassed in this respect by the Dutchman’s pipe (Aristo- 
lochia), altho the latter is not evergreen. The Dutchman’s 
pipe makes very large, heart-shaped leaves that overlap one 
another almost like shingles on a roof, forming a perfect screen, 
so that it is exceedingly useful for growing over porches and 
summer houses when seclusion is desired. It requires support, 
but makes rampant growth and may be chosen with confidence 
when quick results are required. Moreover, it will grow almost 
anywhere, even in partial shade and does not mind the dust 
and smoke of cities, asking only that it be protected with a 
little straw or better still, with evergreen boughs the first 
winter after being planted. 
















Nothing surpasses the clematis as a graceful 
house vine. The above photograph shows a 
clematis paniculata in full bloom 





Still another vine which-makes extremely 
quick growth and one which, unlike the 
Dutchman’s pipe, has attractive flowers, is 
called the silver lace vine, the botanical 
name being Polygonum auberti. This vine 
is not often seen in cultivation, but is 
hardy in practically every part of the 
country and blossoms from spring until 
fall. It will grow (Cont. on p. 50 
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Homes of 
Famous 


Americans | |».at 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK ‘ 
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Photo by Underwood 


Hamilton possessed unusual charm of 
person and manner 


T is in those dark/and foreboding hours 
when the stormjof the Revolution is 
‘gathering on the/political horizon. Men 
are muttering .. . some whisper in their 
fear . . . and others are explaining and tip- 
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How The Grange looked a few years ago before it was moved away 
from the original site 


XXXVII—The Grange, the Home of 
Alexander Hamilton 


toeing about doing valiant deeds with their lips. A massmeeting has been called 
in what is now City Hall Park, New York, to decide whether the colony of New 
York will join the hot-heads of Boston Town in resisting British oppression. 
As if it should take debate to defend liberty! . . . but men are ever thus—they 
put off, they shirk, they avoid responsibility. 

For hours the crowd mills about, on this hot July day in Seventeen Seventy- 
Four, expecting something exciting to happen. But only, a few florid gentlemen 
whose gestures are timed to just the right sequence, fill the air with words which 
discreetly say nothing. Then comes a lull, a hush. 

A slender boy leaps to the platform, and in the twinkling of an eye, he seizes 
the reins from the hands of the politicians and steers straight for revolution 
with the reckless abandon of youth. Even then the divine imprint of the born 
leader of men is upon his frail figure and vibrating like a reed in the storm, he 
pours out in a torrent the cause of the colonists. 

The crowd is amazed, hushed . . . then electrified. There is no answer to 
what he is saying. He knows, he knows . . . yes, yes, how true! And, then, 
before they are aware of it, they are caught up in the hurricane of the emotion 
he feels and, as he has forgotten his youth, so they, too, forget themselves and 
roar back upon the silent streets of the city their enthusiasm and their defiance 
for George the Third! 

“Who is this boy?” they ask, and the word goes out that he is a student, one 
Alexander Hamilton, a native of the West Indies, and only seventeen years of age! 

“Who is he?” we may well ask to this day, for he was more than a name, 
more than a boy showing mere precocity of mental development. There was 
that nobility of presence, that fire in his blue-gray eyes, that matchless elo- 
quence, that remarkable reasoning power which has not ceased to cause his- 
torians to wonder to this day. 

Ah, these darlings of Fate, how they appeal to the imagination and arouse 
the curiosity! They leap full-blown upon 
the stage of life and they seem to know 
from the moment they arrive their place 
and their destiny. 

Whence comes this amazing experience 
and mature judgment with which they are 
equipped? Who can explain how it hap- 
pens that they seem to arrive at the cor- 
rect hour and are prepared for tasks which 
give the lie to their years? How is it that 
they move unerringly to their proper place 
and assume their leadership by a sort of 
divine right which never ceases to puzzle 
and charm us? It seems that a jesting 
Fate has turned them loose upon an unsus- 
pecting world just to see what will happen. 


We 


THOUGHT of all these things recently 

when I traced the record of Hamilton’s 
extraordinary career in New York City. I 
thought of it when I sat on the steps of 
The Grange, the home he built some two 
years before his death. I thought of the 
uncommon brilliancy with which his star 
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Hamilton’s fireplace which has been preserved 
in the office of a New York admirer 
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The house at 122 Pearl Street occupied by Hamilton following 
the Revolutionary War and before he built The Grange 


blazed across the political heavens, in darkness and in storm, 
and how suddenly it went out. 

I reflected that it was down these very steps that he slipped 
in the early dawn of another July morning, on his way to 
meet Colonel Burr, against whom he “bore no ill will.” I 
thought of the things that must have been in his mind that 
morning when he left his sleeping family; I 
thought of how the night before he had re- 
quested his favorite son to sleep with him 
and but a moment before he left the house 
for the last time, asked him to repeat a 
prayer for him, their hands locked tightly 
together; I thought of the affair on the 
Heights of Weehawken ...I1 saw them 
face each other, I heard the word given, I 
saw Burr level his pistol and quickly take 
aim and Hamilton raise himself involun- 
tarily on his toes, his pistol going off, and 
fall on his face. 

I thought of the wife hurriedly sum- 
moned, wide-eyed and startled children 
clutching her skirts as she entered the bed- 
chamber; I saw the father hide his face 
from them until they left the room ... I 
heard him admonish her, “Remember, ‘my 
dear Eliza, you are a Christian!” 

I saw a nation turned to sorrow, heard 
the eulogies at his grave, stood again be- 
fore his tomb in Old Trinity, overlooking as 
it does Wall Street, the financial center of 
the world and where he labored for many 
years, 

And then I was sorry that so little of the 
home he loved so well has been preserved to 
us. A shell of it remains. It does not even 
rest on the original site, but has been moved 
away and some of the porches torn off and 
wedged in between other buildings as tight- 
ly as it can be squeezed to do yeoman 
service as a school. 

Just the shell remains. The furniture has 
been scattered to the four winds; it no 
longer remains in the family. But that 


Hamilton was buried in Old Trinity Church- 
yard, overlooking Wall Street, the financial 
center of the country 
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shell gives us a hint of the man who went in debt $80,000 to 
acquire this country estate, then miles from the village of 
New York. It is a square, frame structure just two stories 
high with a flat roof surrounded by a low railing. Formerly, 
porches ran practically all the way around the house. 

That going in debt to maintain his station gives a hint of 
him, and that square, compact style of architecture gives an- 
other. But we do him wrong to look at The Grange and 
fancy we see the man or more than a hint of him. He was 
born an eagle and it would be as unjust to tie him down to 
this house as it would be to force an eagle to live with a barn- 


yard flock. 


ND he was, in truth, an eagle capable of soaring to the 

greatest heights of fame and usefulness. He possessed 
the most remarkable mind yet seen upon this continent, and 
abilities that ranged far above those -* other men. His mind 
seems to have been fully formed at a very early age, and he 
exhibited a maturity of judgment and reasoning never before 
or since known to one of his age. 

At eleven, his mother died, wearied by the inequalities of 
this life. From that hour until his death at the age of forty- 
seven, Alexander Hamilton made his own way and climbed 
solely by his own efforts. He went to work for a merchant 
named Cruger and at thirteen we find him writing his friend 
Edward Stevens: “ ... to confess my weakness, Ned, my 
ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn the groveling con- 
dition of a clerk, or the like, to which my fortune condemns 
me, and would willingly risk my life, tho not my character, to 
exalt my station. I am confident, Ned, that my youth ex- 
cludes me from any hope of immediate preferment ... but 
I mean to prepare the way for futurity.” In the meantime, 
from sundown until midnight, he was studying Latin, Hebrew 
and Greek, mathematics and reading English literature in an 
effort to prepare himself “for futurity.” When not fourteen 
years of age, we find him in sole charge of Mr. Cruger’s busi- 
ness while the latter was absent on a voyage to America! 

Within a year, his abilities so forced themselves upon the 
attention of rich relatives and friends in the Island that they 
raised a purse and sent him to the American colonies to be 
educated. He attended a grammar school at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, to prepare himself for college, and so rapid was 
his progress that within one year he entered what is now 
Columbia University in New York City. Here his capacity 
for hard and unremitting toil never (Continued on page 32 
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Some Observations on the Iris 


T is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss in this article the rela- 
tive merits of different va- 

rieties of iris but rather to offer 
some timely suggestions relative 
to their propagation and care. Most things 
that can be said along this line have been 
said many times but the great army of ama- 
teur gardeners is being annually reinforced 
and these beginners are as eager to absorb 
practical garden lore as were any of us. 
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Perhaps one reason for the popularity of the 
iris is that it is beautiful alike in the garden 
and when used as acut flower. It is most effec- 
tive with tulips, peonies or bridal wreath in 
the perennial border and by the same token 
works in well with these flowers in bouquets. 
Iris when used alone should be cut with long 
stems and placed preferably in a tall vase 
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How To Propagate and Im- 
prove This Aristocrat of Flowers 


W. J. PETTEE 


In considering cultural treat- 
ment for any plant of foreign 
origin it is well to have in mind 
the climatic and soil conditions 

which surround it in its native 
habitat, to the end that these may be approximated as nearly as possible. The 
parent stocks of the German or Bearded Iris, the species most common in Ameri- 
-can gardens, were not found in Germany, as might be supposed, but in Old World 
regions, principally Asia Minor, where the summers are hot and dry and the soil 
chiefly of limestone formation. With these facts then, as a starting point, and 
experience as our guide, it becomes an easy matter to formulate simple rules for 
the successful cultivation of the iris. 

Hot, dry summers would suggest two things: a check in growth after flowering 
which means rest, and a thoro drying and baking of the rhizomes, by which name 
the fleshy part of the iris root is known. This drying and baking seem to have the 
effect of re-charging the roots with energy against the heavy draft presently to 
be made upon them when the plant begins its process of intensive reproduction. 
Another natural inference is that iris should not be watered during this dormant 
period since by stimulating root growth moisture defeats all plans for rest and 
recuperation. In this connection summer rains would have to be considered a 
distinct disadvantage, and while they cannot be avoided their effect can, to some 
extent, be counteracted by planting iris where any excess moisture will be quickly 
carried away by perfect drainage, 
and the drying out process can be 
materially assisted by placing the 
rhizomes so near the surface that 
the sun can beat directly upon 
them. The fibrous roots, however, 
should be allowed to penetrate 
the soil. 

German Iris, thru years of cul- 
tivation, has adapted itself to a 
somewhat changed environment, 
and while most varieties will stand 
a modest amount of summer mois- 
ture, some of them behave very 
badly in wet seasons, and to some 
of the other groups, notably On- 
co-Cyclus io Regelio-Cyclus, to 
the former of which belongs the 
wonderful Black Iris, Susiana, 
water in summer is absolutely 
fatal. Success with these, except in 
Southern California, depends on 
their being lifted and stored after 
flowering, or on growing them in 
a covered frame where they can be 
protected from summer rains. 


ASsol congenial to German iris 
is easily produced in most 
gardens by light applications of 
air-slacked lime dug into the soil 
around the roots in late summer. 
Bonemeal is an excellent fertilizer 
but fresh manure in contact with 
the roots is considered injurious, 
tho if a year or more old it would 
probably be harmless. My iris 
exhibits no bad effect from being 
planted in soil that had applica- 
tions of manure a year previous. 

Such cultivation as you would 
give any other flower or garden 
crop to check weed growth and 
keep the soil in good tilth is the 
only other requirement. You can 
have iris if you do none of these 
things but the reward for doing 
them lies in better blooms and more 
of them. 

To the close observer of the iris 
there is nothing strange in its de- 
mand for rest since it has just 
matured a crop of foliage and flower 
and immediately ahead of it lies 
the still more strenuous job of re- 
producing its kind. Just how 
strenuous this process is you will 
readily understand (Cont. on p. 54 
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Is the Radish Unconstitutional? 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


GET these Amendments to the 

Constitution of the United States 

all mixed up in my mind, and I 
never know whether the Nineteenth 
is the one that created bootleggers 
or the one that gave my wife a chance to say, “Well, 
Ellis, who ought I to vote for this time?” or which is the 
Eighteenth, and when it comes to those,with low numbers— 
such as the Sixth or the Tenth—I am all mixed up and never 
know which is which. But I do know a radish when I see 
one. Except when it is too much like a turnip. 

As a matter of fact I don’t worry much about the numeral 
names of the Amendments to the Constitution. I couldn’t 
tell you, off hand, which was the Eighth Commandment of 
the Ten Commandments, or which was the Ninth, but I know 
the general contents of the whole ten of them rather well 
and, to the best of my ability, I try to avoid breaking any of 
them, and I feel the same way about the Amendments to the 
Constitution. A man who is go- 
ing to break one of the Ten 


“The First Thought of Man 
Is to Amend Something” 


I’m talking real history now—the 
radish had become a prized member 
of society. Originally the wild radish 
it had become the docile domestic 
radish. Originally the Raphanus 
Raphanistrum (or Radish-that-can-give-the-viper-cards-and- 
spades-and-sting-it-to-death) it had become Raphanus sativus 
(or Radish-that-coos-like-a-dove). These translations of the 
Latin names are my own but they are not guaranteed unless 
kept in a cool dry place. 


ELL, there it is! I was reading the other day that a 
group of people somewhere in the United States were 
jumping on a man because he had been breeding improved 
gladiolus. He was taking gladiolus and cross-fertilizing them 
and experimenting with them in one way or another and 
growing—or trying to grow—bigger and better gladiolus. 
These other people were crying out against him because he 
was monkeying with nature as 

nature was originally. To put it 





Commandments ought to be in- 
terested in knowing which he is 
going to break, or he might 
break the wrong one by mis- 
take, but if a man decrdes to 
keep a commandment he doesn’t 
care what its middle name is. 
In the same way a bootlegger 
ought to make mighty sure 
which Amendment to the Con- 
stitution he wants to break or 
he might go to a lot of trouble 
and get all fixed up to bring in 
a cargo of rum and then dis- 
cover that the Amendment he 
had picked out was the one al- 
lowing his mother-in-law the 
right to vote for the man who 
is going to be defeated for the 
job of coroner. That man 
would be a mighty sick boot- 
legger, to say nothing of what 
his mother-in-law would do to 
him when he tried to keep her 
from voting. 

I have eaten all sorts of 
radishes. I have eaten some in 


amend the radish. 


hole. 


Amendment! 


table. Amend it!” 





“The impulse that makes man want to 
amend the laws of his nation is the same 
impulse as that which makes him want to 
It is not merely that 
variety is the spice of life but also that 
what meets the needs of today does not 
meet the needs of tomorrow. The tavern 
of long ago may have been a lesser town 
hall; the saloon of yesterday was a dirty 


B. C. may have been a useful projectile to 
fire out of slingshots at a snag-toothed 
troglodyte, but when all the troglodytes 
—snag-toothed and otherwise—are dead 
and gone the radish offers possibilities as 
a crisp and juicy addition to the dinner 


plainly, they said he was trying 
to improve the Creator’s work, 
and that that was sinful. 

All I can say about those 
people is that they never bit 
into a natural Raphanus Rapha- 
nistrum. Except that I might 
also say that they have prob-~ 
ably bit into mighty few other 
things edible that are today as 
when they grew wild. Corn, 
oats, wheat, barley, rice, pota- 
toes, apples, radishes, beets, 
cabbage, lettuce—there is hard- 
ly a food grown today that 
would know its own ancestor. 
If we chucked away all the im- 
proved strains of . vegetables, 
cereals and meat animals and 
went back to the original native 
varieties today I believe nine- 
tenths of the world’s popula- 
tion would be dead of starva- 
tion in twelve months. 

I think anyone with common 
sense and a little knowledge can 


The radish of 3987 





California that were white and 

about as long as a tallow candle ; 

but bigger around the waist, and they were crisp as celery 
hearts and juicy as oranges. I have eaten some in lowa that 
were turnip shape and sweet as well-cured filberts. I have 
grown some here in Flushing that were like red bullets with 
white tails, and when you bit into them they exploded and 
blew the top of your head off, at the same time pouring three 
quarts of liquid ret! pepper down your throat and peeling the 
skin off your tengue, tonsils and epiglottis. 


PROBABLY the kind I grew were radishes that had re- 
verted to their original and native state. Under my well- 
known “plant and pull” system of radish culture—plant them 
in the spring and leave them alone until I pull them in the 
fall—radishes probably revert to their savage state, becoming 
vicious and stunted, just as they were when they roamed 
around over the prairies before white men came to Oklahoma. 
The radish as grown by me on State Street, Flushing, was 
doubtless identical with the natural radish of the wide open 
spaces, before man grasped it firmly by its tail and began to 
educate it. 

I will say, here and now, that anyone who ever bit into one 
of the original radishes that Nature first produced could have 
thought of nothing but improving the radish. I'll bet that 
when man pulled the first radish and saw its delicious color- 
ing he thought he had discovered a new and more dainty 
apple; then he bit into it and thought he had bit into a wad 
of double-concentrated essence of Satan’s realm. By the time 
he had stood for an hour with his mouth wide open, breath- 
ing air in and out like a panting dog, he had decided to do 
something to the radish, if only for revenge. He decided to 
amend the radish. By the time of the ancient Egyptians— 
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see this quite plainly. Take 
wheat as an example. The wheat 
varieties of 1825 could not be 
made to grow one-tenth of a crop anywhere in all the vast 
wheat region of North America. Not only would the wheat 
of 1825 not produce even a “failure crop” stand of stalks, but 
the grain at the top end of the stalks would be small and 
sparse. The wheats of 1825 have been cross-fertilized and 
improved into the wheat of now. Wheat has been amended; 
there have not been any mere nineteen amendments to the 
wheat of the uncultivated plains of pre-historic days—the lat- 
est improvement in winter wheat is probably the Two Mil- 
lionth Amendment to Wheat. 

I would hardly know where to go to find the unamended 
chickens of my boyhood. Probably they have been amended 
out of existence. When I was a boy I grew unamended 
chickens one solid year and at the end of the year I sold the 
whole remaining ancestry and progeny and got enough money 
to buy me one pair of carpet slippers. Chickens have been 
so much improved that a man can now almost get a pair of 
hip boots for an egg. 

The original potato was a hav little nubbin about the size 
of a walnut. The original orange was small and bitter. The 
original peach was the withered outer hull of the almond. 
The original apple was so hard that a man had to have steel 
plow-shares riveted on his front teeth before he could scrape 
enough off the apple to gag him with its bitterness. In all 
the myriads of beautiful flowers in the hundreds of thousands 
of gardens there is hardly one bloom that has not been 
amended to be more beautififl, to withstand severer climates 
or to battle against insect pests to greater advantage. 

One of the things that was made when the general making 
was going on was man, and if there was any one desire that 
was put into man deep and lastingly it was the desire to start 
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right in amending things. I would almost dare to say that 
the moment Adam and Eve were outside of the garden Adam 
called a meeting over a scrawny little gourd vine and said, “I 
move to amend the gourd vine by ing it a squash vine.” 
And probably Eve said, “I second the motion.” Or, even 
more probably, what she said was, “I move to amend the 
amendment, Adam, because—if we're going to change the 
gourd vine anyway, why don’t we have a pumpkin vine, too?” 

The history of civilization is the history of irrigation—the 
history of deserts. Man originally wandered here and there, 
sometimes grazing his tamed sheep, sometimes hunting and 
fishing and living off the country. These were “nomads” and 
“barbarians.” The very word “civilization” implies civil life 
—getting together in communities. When men grazed cattle 
or hunted and fished it was to their advantage to spread out 
over vast territories to get better grazing and to find better 
hunting. But some of the men and women got crowded into 
the desert places—places like the desert on either bank of the 
Nile, or like Mesopotamia, the desert “between the rivers.” 
It was in the desert, probably, that civilization began. 


OW, you can’t cultivate a desert without water, and you 

can’t have water in a desert without irrigation, and you 
can’t keep up irrigation flumes and ditches without staying 
right there where they are. And that is how communities 
began to be. When people remain in groups in one place 
there must be rules of life established, if only rules telling 
when and how the irrigation water may be used. And so 
come laws and civilization. All great arts have originated in 
deserts where the need of irrigation has held people in one 
locality. 

But the minute you take a potato from the mountains and 
plant it in irrigated land something begins to happen to the 
potato. I was not present when the first little nubbin of a 

otato was first planted in the first irrigated desert garden, 
but I have seen seed corn rot when the rains were too long 
continued. Water may do one of two things—it may increase 
a plant greatly in size or it may rot it. The first settlers in 
the desert may have been half-wits or morons but I doubt it; 
if they were they would not have studied irrigation, discover- 
ing that water made things grow. And if they were not half- 
wits they saw immediately that some potatoes did better in 
their irrigated fields than others did. It may have been that 
they saw that the small potatoes did not rot and that the big 
ones did rot. It is certain that they began almost at once 
selecting choice varieties, cross-fertilizing and improving. 
These things are as old as civilization: artificial selection and 
cross-fertilization to improve qualities. 

The first thought of a man—every man who is worth his 
salt and every woman who is worth her pepper—is to amend 
something. If a woman can’t think of anything else to amend 
she will amend her skirts until they are up to her knees and 
then amend them down to the ground again. If a man can’t 
think of anything else to amend he will amend his whiskers— 
one year he will have a crop like a jungle and the next year 
he will amend every hair off his face. The only thing man 
has not done with his whiskers is to grow a new and improved 
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brand—say a large blue whisker with pink spots. You can’t 
cross-fertilize whiskers. If we could there would certainly be 
some terrible whiskers floating in the breezes. 

But the fact remains—to leave nonsense aside and be just 
plain silly for a while—that, since the world began, man has 
been driven by something placed in him—and not put there 
by the Devil, either—to amend everything with which he 
comes in contact, and then amend the amendment. The human 
soul inevitably says: “Whereas, I see one blade of grass grow- 
ing, Be it resolved that I make two blades of grass grow in 
itsestead.” It says: “Whereas, I see an apple like a wart, Be 
it resolved that I work with said apple until it is the fairest 
fruit on which a beneficent sun ever shone and one a day of 
them will keep the doctor away.” It says: “Whereas, Life 
has little enough beauty, Be it resolved that I try to make it 
more beautiful, and Whereas, the gladiolus—pronounced with 
a long o and the accent on the o—is a beautiful flower, Be it 
resolved that I try to make it more beautiful.” 

The impulse that makes man want to amend the laws of 
his nation is the same impulse as that which makes him want 
to amend the radish. It is not merely that variety is the 
spice of life but also that what meets the needs of today does 
not meet the needs of tomorrow. The tavern of long ago may 
have been a lesser town hall; the saloon of yesterday was a 
dirty hole. Amendment! The radish of 3987 B. C. may 
have been a useful projectile to fire out of slingshots at a 
snag-toothed troglodyte, but when all the troglodytes—snag- 
toothed and otherwise—are dead and gone the radish offers 
possibilities as a crisp and juicy addition to the dinner table. 
Amend it! 

From the earliest periods recorded in the rocks the amend- 
ment of species has been going on. The birds and the bees 
have been cross-fertilizing flowers since there first were birds 
and bees. My botany says that flowers like the gladiolus 
seem to be doomed—the so-called “composite” flowers are in- 
heriting the earth—the thistle, the dandelion, the paint brush 
and the greater ones of the same great family. These are the 
“community” flowers; the dandelion is, for example, hun- 
dreds of tiny flowers on one stem, banded together to display 
twenty or thirty showy petals to attract the insects to the 
whole community, just as all Southern California might put 
one booster advertisement in a newspaper to advertise a 
hundred towns. 


THs “amendment” Ld the flowers themselves has been 
going on for ages. You can see the progress yourself, if 
you wish—the single lily on a stem; the row of blossoms on a 
stem, as in the gladiolus; the cluster of blossoms on a stem as 
in all the carrot family and Sweet William (phlox), and then 
the community flower, as in the dandelion. Already there 
are billions of times more dandelions than lilies. Sometimes 
I think there are billions of times more dandelions right here 
in my yard than there are lilies in all America, North, South 
and Central. : 

I don’t fret at all because some man amends a gladiolus to 
make it more beautiful. I don’t worry because an amend- 
ment to the radish is passed to make (Continued on page 45 





AP the only reason a road is good, as every wanderer 
knows 
Is just because of the homes, the homes, the homes to 
which it goes—Joyce Kilmer. 


Hé is happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds peace in 
his own home.—Goethe. 


A= you not surprised to find how independent of money, 
peace of conscience is and how much happiness can be 
condensed in the smallest home?—James Hamilton. 


peAce and rest have come, all the day’s long toil is past 
And each heart is whispering, “Home, home at ]ast.” 
—Thomas Hood. 


EACE and a well-built house cannot be bought too 
dearly —Danish Proverb. 


Yo find where’er you roam 
That marbled floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home—Henry Van Dyke. 





The Mintage of Home-Making Wisdom . 





N= love their country but who love their home. 
—Samuel Coleridge. 


) Diya alate does not commence with the alphabet; it 
begins with a mother’s look and with a father’s nod of 
approbation or a sign of reproof—Anon. 


Was love has found a home, every new year forms 
one more ring around the hearts of those who love 
each other—Julius Stindie. 


OU do well to have visions of a better life than that of 
every day, but it is the life of every day from which the 
elements of a better life must come—Maeterlinck. 
VERYONE in his own house and God in all of them. 
—Cervantes. 


A HOUSE is never perfectly furnished fer enjoyment 
unless there is a child in it rising three years old and a 
kitten rising six weeks.—Robert Southey. 


OUND the hearthstone of home in the land of our birth 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth!—George Pope. 
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A Compact Dutch Colonial 


Designed by EDWARD W. TANNER 


Ta 


| ewby KITCHENE™= 
| T611OG bem 
LIVING LOOM O ANGE Apparently universal in its appeal, the Dutch 


DINING ROOM 


Colonial style of house adapts itself to every 
type of structural material used by present day 
home-builders. In- the pictured example, pale 
gray shingles clothe the exterior walls and gray- 
ish-green shingles cover the gambrel roof. 
Ivory-white trim and dark green blinds are de- 
120x134 tails which impart a becoming element of contrast 

















Compactness has been the keynote in planning 
this delightful little cottage and, as the plans 
will readily show, the convenient arrangement 
of the intcrior makes it an ideal home for the 
small family. Mr. Stevenson who has selected 
this design can furnish complete plans at a 
nominal cost and will also be glad to help you 
with any of your building problems. Address 
Collier Stevenson, care of Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


BEDROOM 
10-6 x 20°5 
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Wood paneled walls, mel- 
low in color and satin 
smooth, have in their 
favor a wonderful de- 
gree of stability and 
richness, as illustrated 
above. Comparatively 
inexpensive woods are 
nowadays being used for 
such wall treatment with 
remarkably good effect 


Patterned wall papers 
are deservedly popular 
today. They are partic- 
ularly. welcome ina hall, 
where the general scheme 
of furnishing is likely to 
be forbiddingly severe. 
In the one shown below, 
dignity and informality 
are pleasingly blended 
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The Decoration of 
Interior Walls 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 
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The three photographs, 
above, at left, and below, 
all illustrate the happy re- 
sults of using plain walls 


as a background for 
larqe-patterned draperies. 
“Plain” means “unpat- 
terned,’ not “uninterest- 
ing,’ due to a variety in 
textures. Below, narrow 
wood mouldings mark the 
walls into panels, thus giv- 
ing it a’nice dignity 


Decorated by Mrs. Emmot Buel 
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An Ideal Unit House for the Wide City Lot 


Designed by E. A. MARTINI 


This Dwelling Is Distinctive At 
Every Stage of Construction 
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prints and building specifications 

of this Unit House No. 5, will be 

furnished any reader for $7.50, 
postpaid 
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ln the original unit of this house, which is } 
shown by heavy black lines on the accom- t 
panying plans, the breakfast raom is used : 
H 
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for the living room. The second unit consists 
of the right wing, then the porch is added 
and last of all the garage. The house when 
complete is roomy, convenient and attractive 
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| | 
In the landscape plan pictured on the oppo- > f : 
site page is shown a formal perennial garden Secanp FLooz | Zopr 
which is developed after the addition of the | | 
second unit. Mr. Robinson, the landscape : | | | 
architect, will furnish complete plans for a a | 
this garden and the rest of the grounds to caiiemmnens 01 


any reader at a moderate cost 
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What It Costs to Build 


Contractors in various sections of the country have prepared the follow- 
ing figures, each estimating what it should cost to build, unit by unit, the 
house described herewith. We have the detailed estimates at hand and will 
furnish @ copy to all purchasers of blueprints and specifications. 


UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 Tora 
John H. Davies........ $7,655.00 $8,198.00 $456.00 $1,095.00 $17,404.00 


1159 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 
A. 5, Fe a + hase: 6,897.00 7,562.00 447.00 815.00 15,721.00 
56 Cedar St., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
(New York Suburb) 


Brewer Brothers ....... 5,173.00 6,161.00 530.00 898.00 12,762.00 
Ashland, Ky. 
Harry G. Wallace...... : 5,065.25 5,940.00 388.10 539.00 11,942.35 


1343 43rd St., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

i’ aie 2,166.10 3,284.00 455.75 813.00 6718.85 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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23 
THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you 
to start small and add to your house as 
necessity demands. Each unit is ARCHI- 
TECTURALLY CORRECT and re- 
mains so at any stage of the building 
program. 


2. You have a definite plan to follow. 
No haphazard adding of wings and costly 
alterations. Every step is planned in ad- 
vance to save as much as possible in al- 
teration costs. You can add a unit for 
less money in many cases than it would 
cost you to sell a “temporary” home, pay 
moving expenses, realtor’s commissions, 
etc. 


3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
temporary makeshifts to live in, no neces- 
sity to move to a larger house later. 


4. You do not have to wait until “your 
ship comes in” before getting a home of 
your own; you can start with a small out- 
lay for the first unit, and add units as 
necessary, and at any stage of the pro- 
gram you have a fine, well-built house 
any family will be proud to own, 























Nature Lore for Youthful Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 





Scooping up a square yard of colored snow 
to find out how far the gipsy soil has traveled 


A Plant That Directs the Way 


N the prairie lands of the Middle 
West you can occasionally find a 
certain plant with a flower similar to 

a baby sunflower, or perhaps like a black- 
eyed Susan. Its blossoms are attractive, 
but the really interesting portion of the 
plant is its leaves. The lower leaves 
especially have the peculiar habit of 
turning their edges directly north and 
south. Those who have studied it say 
that it is almost as accurate as a mariner’s 
compass. Because of this, it is called the 
compass plant. 

Long ago, the poet Longfellow was so 
fascinated by the wonder and charm of 
this prairie plant that he described it in 
his exquisite poem “Evangeline.”’ Musi- 
cally the poet sings: 


“Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its 
head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the north 
as true as a magnet; 

This is the compass-flower that the finger 
of God has planted 

Here in the houseless/ wild, to direct the 
traveler’s journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste 
of the desert.” 


Compass plants are by no means so 
numerous in mid-western America today 
as they were in the days of the pioneers. 
It is good to know, however, that not all 
of them have been destroyed. It is grati- 
fying, too, to find that if some of their 
seeds can be secured, the plants can be 
readily grown in your home garden. Com- 
pass plant is one of the wild flowers which 
can be successfully grown from seed. 


Gipsy Soils 


ILLIONS of tons of earth sometimes 
journey thru the air for thousands 

of miles! Even a single snowstorm may 
carry with it such a buruen as that, 
to drop part of it gently on your garden 
and lawn. Maybe some of that soil 
which you think has always been in 
your yard came from a far distant state 
and could tell marvelous tales of travel! 
Every year, there falls more or less of 
what seems to most folks just “dirty 
snow.” Certain scientists, however, a 
short time ago, decided that there was 
something interesting to learn about it. 
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The compass plant with its delicate lcaves, 
the edges of which point north and south 
may be successfully grown in your garden 


One day, what seemed to be a yellow or 
red-brown snow fell for several hours 
over a large area from Vermont to the 
Mississippi. When the storm was over, a 
square yard of the yellow stuff was 
measured off out in an open space. Then 
it was gathered into dishes and evapo- 
rated. What was left was weighed, and 
from the results it was found that thir- 
teen and one-half tons of éarth had fallen 
on every square mile of surface. Because 
the colored snow covered so large an area, 
it meant that soil enough to make whole 
farms had been moved from somewhere 
in a few hours. 

How far had this soil been taking a ride 
thru the air, the scientists wanted to 
know. So they examined the particles. 
These were well-sorted and fine, showing 
that the dust had been carried a long dis 
tance thru the upper air. They dis- 
covered that it was made up of minerals 
which could have come only from a warm 
dry climate. Thru the microscope, they 
saw little fibers of cotton, too, and tiny 
bits of other plants which did not grow 
in their part of the country. 

Meanwhile, the weather man reported 
that high winds, dust storms and sand 
storms had been taking place in Arizona 
and New Mexico at the very time of the 
yellow snowstorm in the northern states. 
Thus did everything point to the fact 
that southern soil had suddenly come to 
settle down and live in the North. 


Dark-skinned folks in warm countries dry 
annatto seeds and prepare them for shipping 





The Yellow in Butter and Cheese 


ITTLE three-cornered seeds furnish 

the yellow color for nearly all the 
millions and millions of pounds of cheese 
and butter made in the United States 
every year. These seeds are the fruit of 
the annatto bush which grows in the 
West Indies and in Central and South 
America. 

Dusky natives in those countries pick 
the pods of the annatto bush when they 
are ripe. Then they spread them on the 
ground before their doors and on the roofs 
of their huts to dry. The hot sun quickly 
dries the pods so that the seeds can be 
removed without any difficulty. The 
seeds are then ready to be shipped to 
this country. 

Annatto seeds have a red coat which is 
easily washed off with water and a little 
lye to make cheese coloring. Oil is used 
instead of water in making the coloring 
for butter. This part of the work is 
done in special laboratories. The liquid, 
when ready for use, is so rich in color that 
only a little is needed to give butter or 
cheese any shade of yellow that the 
makers desire. 


Giants’ Torches 
OMETIMES on a still, crisp night 


you cansee strange streaks of brightness 
in the northern sky. Everyone knows that 
this brilliance is the aurora borealis, or 
“Northern Lights.” Very little is cer- 
tain even today, however, about the whole 
cause of the aurora borealis, except, of 
course, that it is due to peculiar condi- 
tions of the atmosphere at those times 
when it is seen. + 

The Menomini Indians who had their 
wigwam homes in north central United 
States more than a century ago hadn’t 
the least doubt about the reason for the 
bright lights in the heavens. In the 
North Wind’s corner of the sky lived 
the good Giants, friends of the Men- 
ominis, whom they had never seen, but 
of whom their grandfathers had told 
them. These Giants were hunters and 
fishermen, and sometimes they came out 
at night to spear the finny tribe. The 
red folk were always sure they knew 
when this took place. Couldn’t they see 
that une sky over the places where the 
Giants fished was all shiny from the light 
of their torches! (Cont. on p. 41 
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Dopse BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


A car that many will consider an ideal Christmas 
gift for the family. 


To léunge restfully in the ample rear seat is an 
experience in motoring luxury. 


Its desirability is further heightened by the smart- 
ness and good taste of the special equipment. 


You are pleasantly aware, too, that the car is 
everywhere admired, not alone for its beauty 
but for the genuine goodness and dependability 
which Dodge Brothers have built into it. 


It is this knowledge—that you are not enjoying 
luxury at the sacrifice of economy—which, in 
the final analysis, is the solid foundation on 
which rests your pleasure in giving or in own- 
ing the Special Type-B Sedan. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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HE following six new 

books (published with- 

in the past three years 

at most) were selected be- 

cause of their “sociable” 

ualities. They are quite 

ifferent, but all are good 

books to read aloud in the home circle to 
people of various ages. 

Messer Marco Polo, by Donn Byrne. 
The Century Company. ($1.25.) 

This lovely little romance of China in 
Marco Polo’s day was written by an 
Irish-American whose books have become 
very popular in America during the past 
four or five years. Altho his other novels, 
When the Wind Bloweth, Blind Raftery, 
and Changeling, are all good, Messer 
Marco Polo is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the best. 


LeCron, 


Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


Beginning with this issue, Mrs. LeCron takes charge of the Book De- 
partment of Better Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer any 
questions on literary subjects that readers care to ask her. 
her about tke books you buy for your home library, ask her for read- 
ing lists for your children, let her help you choose family reading 
matter for the long winter evenings at home. 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, 


family will like it. (I know, because that 
happened at our house.) A good book for 
a child to build his education on. 

When We Were Very Young, by A. A. 
Milne. E. P. Dutton. ($2.) 

An English editor and playwright 
wrote this book of verse for his own little 
boy—and other very young children. 
When you first see the thin little volume 
and turn over its pages, you may reject 
it as being “only nonsense,” but try 


Address Helen Cowles 
Des Moines, Iowa. 






and I am enthusiastic now; 
I believe there is room for 
a family book-page such as 
this one hopes to be. 

At first I thought of 
choosing for every issue one 
novel, one history, one bio- 
graphy, one travel-book, one book of verse 
aud one book on something-to-do such as 
gardening or the like. But I soon saw 
that a choice of that sort would be too 
arbitrary—better far to content myself 
with six fairly new books for home 
reading and let the divisions fall where 
they would. So here they are. 

Speaking of novels, Messer Marco 
Polo is not Donn Byrne’s latest. It was 
published several years ago and was the 
book that caused his great 
popularity in this country. If 
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Far Away and Long Ago, by 
W. H. Hudson. E. P. Dutton. 
($2.) 

W. H. Hudson is a naturalist 
who was born in South Ameri- 
ca of American parents; he 
died in England in 1922. He 
was a close observer of nature, 
and wrote beautiful prose 
about what he saw. Far 
Away and Long Ago is the 
story of his childhood and 
youth in South America and is 
crowded with memories of the 
trees, flowers and animals he 
knew there. It is easy to read, 
and every member of the 
family ought to enjoy it. It is 
a very popular book at our 
house. 

Ports and Happy Places, by 
Cornelia Stratton Parker. Boni 
and Liveright. ($3.)! 

This lively, entertaining trav- 
el-book tells how the author 
took her three children to 





A SOCIABLE BOOK 


The book that I like is a sociable book, 
The kind that a fellow can share 

With dad, and with mother, with sister, and brother, 
And anyone else who is there. 


The kind that your father likes reading aloud 
At night, with you boys on the floor, 

And mother near, rocking and darning a stocking, 
And sister just begging for more! 


No matter who chose it, or what it’s about, 
It always seems better to me 

With father to smile every once in a while, 
And mother to nod and agree! 


The book that I like is a sociable book! 
I wish that more authors would write 
The sociable kinds when they’ve books on their minds! 
Why don’t they? We'd read ’em at night! 


—H.C. L. 


you know him at all, you know 
that everything he does has an 
Irish flavor (the tale of Marco 
Polo is told by an ancient 
Irishman who sees it all with 
Irish eyes), and all his novels 
and short stories are fanciful 
and romantic. He solves no 
problems and teaches no les- 
sons. In his books the wicked 
are punished, the virtuous re- 
warded. What he gives us is 
the golden romance that is so 
dear to all who have “an ear 
for a poem,” as reviewers are 
fond of saying. As you prob- 
ably know, realism is having 
its way with us in literary 
America today and Sinclair 
Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
Ruth Suckow and other real- 
ists are being earnestly read. 
But for all of that, there is 
always room for glamorous ro- 
mance of the Donn Byrne 
variety. 








Europe where, traveling as 
inexpensively as possible, they 
had some interesting adventures. She 
takes the reader into her confidence and 
gives hundreds of intimate, amusing and 
athetic little facts that everybody 
ongs to know about Europe since the 
war. The photographs that illustrate the 
book are especially good. 

The Home Book of Verse, new edition, by 
Burton E. Stevenson. Henry Holt & Co. 
(1 vol., cloth, $15; 2 vol., cloth, $18.50.) 

If you haven’t many, or any, “poetry- 
books” in the house, do buy The Home 
Book of Verse, which is a splendid collec- 
tion—the best I know. Yes, it is expen 
sive, but worth the money. It is full of 
good things to read aloud, and your chil- 
dren will use it over and over again in 
their school work. 

A Child’s History of the World, by V. M. 
Hillyer. The Century Company. ($3.50.) 

I can’t say enough in praise of this 
simple and readable history. The head of 
a famous Baltimore school wrote it 
especially for children from nine to twelve, 
but if it is read aloud at home, the whole 
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reading it aloud and see how quickly 
your opinion changes! Not only do tiny 
tots love the verses but older children 
remember and quote them. I think (and 
other critics agree with me) that this is 
the best book of its kind that has hap- 
pened in years. 


[ue have a family book department in 
Better Homes and Gardens,” said I to 
myself as I left the editor that crisp 
fall day. “I'll specialize in the kind of 
reading that the whole family enjoys— 
from Father down to the littlest girl! Busy 
mothers haven’t time to follow the maga- 
zines and papers that cover all the new 
books—and besides, there isn’t one in a 
hundred of those books that would mean 
anything to the average home, anyhow. 
I’ll make it my business to hunt out the 
good new things that are worth reading 
aloud ‘under the library lamp’ of every- 
body who ever sees Better Homes and 
Gardens!” 

I was enthusiastic about the idea then 


W. H. Hudson lived a quiet 
life in South America and 
England, and his books were not the 
sort that created any great stir when they 
appeared. But slowly and surely they 
have grown in popularity until their 
author is spoken of as one of the few 
“real ones” of the past century. His 
style is lucid and beautiful, and running 
thru all the nature-study is a philosophic 
thread that makes it doubly fascinating. 
A Little Boy Lost is the only one of his 
books that was originally intended for 
children, but Jdle Days in Patagonia as 
well as Far Away and Long Ago can be 
read aloud with great success to people of 
all ages. My little girls of eleven and 
twelve read them voluntarily, and are 
very fond of them. 

Good travel-books? The woods are 
full of them! Just now we are readin 
To Lhasa in Disguise at our house, an 
are finding it as entrancing as a fairy- 
tale used to seem. The author, William 
Montgomery McGovern, is a lecturer in 
Chinese and Japanese, at the School of 
Oriental Studies, Uni- (Cont. on p. 35 
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The illustrations above are two of a group in the Maloney catalog, showing suitable plantings for 
different types of homes. In the catalog we number the pictures—list the varieties and tell you how 
little a similar planting costs. If none of the many ideas appeal to you, our Landscape Department 
will draw up complete individual plans. (See catalog.) 


Maloney 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Berries, Ornamentals 


Add greatly to the beauty and value of your home and sur- 
roundings. You will be surprised to see how simple and inexpensive 
it is to plant Maloney Nursery Stock. It is so sturdy and hardy, 
and has such a fine root system that it is bound to thrive and 
make a wonderful growth. 

All the choicest varieties are grown in our own upland Nurseries. 
For over 40 years we have been building up our extensive Nursery 
business by delivering only the best quality stock; grown, dug and 
shipped under our personal supervision. 

We know the varieties sent you are just what you order and guarantee 
them to be absolutely healthy, and true to name. We sell direct 
from our 400 acre Nursery. That’s why Maloney’s customers get 
better stock at such exceptionally low prices. 

Why wait any longer to beautify your grounds when Maloney 
makes it so simple and inexpensive? First send for the catalog, 
decide what kind and how many roses, shrubs, trees, etc., you 
want. Then fill in the order blank and your stock will come direct 
to your house. We prepay transportation charges. See catalog. 


Anyone can plant Maloney Stock. The catalog tells you what, 
when, and how to plant and gives simple definite directions. The 
stock itself has a wonderful root system which Maloney Scientific 
Culture has developed so that once planted it’s bound to grow. 


In addition if you wish our land- 
scape service WILL‘help you. 


Send For Free Catalog 
Illustrated in Colors 


Buy better stock for less money. Have 
the satisfaction of doing your own plant- 
ing. Large or small orders receive the 
same prompt, accurate attention. 
Remember everything you order from us 
is positively guaranteed in every way, and 
you can have your money back if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Fruit from one’s own garden is alwa: 
appreciated and the trees add to the 
ue of your property. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
12 Main Street Dansville, New York 


“A Frame for your Home’’ 

from the Maloney Catalog 
An oil painting tacked on its board 
is not nearly as beautiful as it is 
after it is framed. The frame brings 
out certain parts and subdues 
others. It completes the picture 
and only completed things are 
beautiful. 
A house without trees, shrubs, 
vines and flowers about it, is an 
un-framed picture. The shadows of 
the maples, and the dark cover 
under the evergreens, the bright 
touches here and there made by 
the roses, flowering shrubs and vineg brin 


out the attractive lines of the home an 
make the frame that completes the picture. 


A splendid thing about an ornamenta! plant- 
ing is, that anybody by using thought and 
care in selecting the proper shrubs and by 
planting them in clumps and in curved lines 
can have the fun of building his own frame. 
A frame that will grow in beauty as the 
years go by. ~° 





Certified Fruit Trees 


We have thousands of fruit trees 
certified true to name by the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Association who fastened a seal 
to each tree bearing the name of 
the Association and the name of 
the variety. This seal will remain 
on the tree until it comes into 
fruiting. (See catalog.) 











Maloney ’s 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 


















































{ THE BETTER BUNNIES 


By Plarguerite Fode 
< Happy thew Yeak 














Frere are the Bunny Bobtail boys 
"Who live in the Hollow fig 

In @s cozy 2 little bungalow 

As @ rabbit home couldbe & 

Theres a soft brown Carpet on the Floor 

That ts made of autumh leaves 

“a they sleep in pine tree Cradles 


ae — Happy New year rolls around 
The wanoits Celebrate 
.: mating resolutions 

hat are o Senictly up to date 
-—~ rabbit signs his name with Care 
To let the children now 

He fatthfully will Carry out 

The pledges Pere below. 


@e Senenous - - Be helprul 

ind -Be brave - Be true 
1. be t oudhttul and be earnest 
(\ In the little things you do 
V") Be cheerful and os merpy 
The world 25 full of Joys 


ahs | And this will be 2 bappy year 


For Bunny Bobidil Boys. 
sa, 
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To ANYONE interested in growing vegetables or 
flowers, Burpee’s Annual is a fascinating book; much 
more than merely a catalog of seeds and bulbs. 
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It tells you when to plant and how to plant the appe- 
tizing vegetables and exquisite flowers you look forward 
to having in your own garden; and gives you a wealth 
of assistance in choosing the most pleasing high grade 
varieties. 


Burpee’s Annual is a comprehensive catalog, kept 
constantly up to date, of the many varieties of vege- 


tables and flowers grown and tested on the three great 

FREE SAMPLE Burpee farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Cali. 
9 bd e . . y . A 

; of Burpee 5 Seeds fornia; together with the foreign species produced by 


our experienced growers in other parts of the world 





Send the coupon for a copy of It is a practical Guide to Gardening. 

Burpee’s Annual; then look . ; . 

through the book and select a reg- There is a solid half century of experience and con- 

ular 10c packet of any vegetable or tinuous development back of Burpee’s Seeds. They y 

flower seeds entirely free and we are acknowledged by market gardeners to be 

will mail it to you postpaid. the Best Seeds that Grow. And the prices 9” 
are extremely moderate. Atlee 


# _ Burpee Co. 

¢ ¢ Seed Growers 

= Philadelphia 
pe Send me a copy of 
Burpee’s Annual with 

& Order Sheet good for a free 
4h 10c packet . ere Seeda, 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo. *.. 


Seep Growers PHILADELPHIA .”.,..... 


“W9HI SEE OFFER OF FREE SAMPLE AND COUPON RE” 


re 
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The warm air furnace is popular with many home owners 


How to Manage Your Furnace 


ALSON SECOR 


OU’VE had experience with an oil 
burner. What makes my heater 
smoke so?’ a friend asked me last 


winter. I went to his cellar and took a 
look. “It isn’t getting air enough. You 


close some of the draft in or out of a lamp 
chimney and it will smoke. That same 
kind of oil burner in my furnace burns 
without smoke just like a good lamp. 
Give it more air.” I did not intend to dis- 
cuss oil burners tho they are get- 


furnace heating. Some complain that 
their northwest bedroom for instance will 
not heat on a cold windy day. The house 
to be heated with warm air should be 
very tightly built. You cannot compete 
with Florida or California in heating 
outdoors with a leakage from your home. 
Don’t try to. Fresh air is a fine thing but 
rather expensive to heat at present prices 
of coal and oil. If the walls leak wind so 


that the windward side of the house can- 
not be heated then it may not be possible 
in a strong blizzard to get heat in certain 
rooms even when you follow the best 
heating suggestions. Some furnaces are 
too small for the emergency. They are 
fair weather heaters. Mine is oversize. 
I never have to overcrowd it with coal or 
oil. Some heaters are choked by too 
small a flue so they cannot get full com- 
bustion of fuel. Some are not properly 
piped to heat the coldest rooms. 


OU must have adequate intake of cold 

air in to the furnace warm air jacket to 
supply its needs. It may work on a mild 
day and fail on a cold windy day. Sup- 
pose you had a small water main past 
your house. When all the neighbors 
wanted to take a bath or water their 
lawns you couldn’t get sufficient water. 
The same condition prevails when a warm 
air furnace will not heat a certain room 
on a cold day. The neighbor pipes are 
taking most of the heat because they 
have advantage of position. In fact, when 
there is not enough cold air entering the 
furnace air chamber the pipe running to 
the coldest room becomes a cold air pipe 
instead of a warm air pipe. The furnace 
draws on the supply in one or more rooms 
for cold air to supply its needs so as to 
keep up circulation. If that is the case the 
remedy is to put in more cold air supply to 
the furnace. Take the lid off the water 
pan, or take the water pan out and see if 
that additional intake of cold air will 
remedy the situation. If it does, it indi- 
cates you need to cut another cold air 
supply into the air chamber. 

Let us get back to the cold room. <Ad- 
mitting plenty of cold air into the furnace 
may stop the downflow of cold air into the 
register supposed to give heat to that 
room. Even then the heat may fail to 
rise. If there is no outlet from the room 
the heat cannot be expected to enter. 
The jug is full already. I have 
an outlet to every room. I cut 





ting very common. Some are - 
good. Some are bad and danger- A 
ous. Some good ones are not 
given a fair chance because not 
properly installed. The fire mar- 
shal should order sgme burners 
out for the safety of the family 
and the community. 

Whether oil burners, coal or 
coke; whether steam, hot water 
or warm air type of heater, there 
is a law of physics to observe. It 
is the law of circuit, Our city 
water supply, our telephones, our 
electric light, our gas, yes, even’ 
our food supply comes off the 
circuit of supply. We get them 
as they go by. The closed cir- 
cuit gets you nothing. So it is 
in heating your home. The 
steam condenses as it cools and 
runs back to the boiler so more 
hot steam may enter the radi- 
ators. The hot water keeps in 
circulation if the house is kept 
warm. The warm air furnace 
demands the same circulation. 
Warm air rises and crowds cold 
air out. Cold air must con- 
tinually enter the heat jacket of 
the furnace and keep the circu- 
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lation. You can no more pour 
farm air into a closed cold Y 
room than you can pass hot j 


water into a jug full of cold 
water. The cold air must some- 
how get out. Herein lies the 
secret of satisfactory warm air 


@Y 











a hole for a long narrow wall 
register in the baseboard next 
the floor. I glued tissue paper 
strips horizontally across the 
register so they lap a little, and 
close the whole opening in case 
cold air tries to come down into 
the room. But when warm air 
is going up, these flaps rise and 
let the air out of the room. The 
opening between the studding 
leads to the attic. This warm 
air can come into the room thru 
the heat register and cold air 
leaves the room thru the cold 
air register thus completing the 
circuit. My northwest corner 
rooms up and down stairs are the 
, warmest in the house because 
; complete circulation makes heat- 
ing so easy. 

Maybe you haven’t cut out- 
lets in your upstairs rooms. 
Then you must open the doors 
a little when you turn heat into 
acold bedroom. This enables cold 
air to leave the room so warm 
air can enter. If your doors are 
cut at the bottom so quite a slit 
is left under them, the cold air 
van leave a (Cont. on p. 44 


Hot water heating plants are usual- 
ly more economical of basement 
space than warm air plants 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


OU write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you free this big 
complete Catalogue for Spring. 


And then you will have in your home 
what is much more than a book—you 
will have one of the great marvels of the 
world of business—a book that has 
back of it over 100 acres of fresh new 
merchandise for you to choose from 
—bought with over 60 million dol- 
lars in cash! 


What This Means to You 


This means that you, too, may share 
in the low prices made possible by this 
tremendous buying. It means that you 
may share in all the savings that 60 
million dollars can secure. 


Cash buys cheaper than credit—al- 
ways. Things are bought cheaper by the 
car load than if bought by the dozen. 
These savings are yours. 


Here is true cooperative buying. 
Eight million families buy through 
Ward’s. Buying together, all of them 
get lower prices. Because these sav- 
ings made through large buying are 
always passed on to our patrons'in 


Your Opportunity for Saving 


the form of lower prices. These sav- 
ings are your savings—always. 
Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You? 
There is a saving of $50 in cash this sea- 
son for you—if you use this Catalogue 
—if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
And this saving is a real saving because— 
“We never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price.” Because we offer no price 
baits. A low price at Ward’s is a low 
price on goods of standard, serviceable 
quality. And your satisfaction is always 
guaranteed by— 


Ward’s Original Mail 
Order Guarantee: 


“Your money back if you are not satis 
fied.”” That has been the Golden Rule 
Policy at Ward’s since 1872. 

So send for the Catalogue. One copy 
may just as well be yours. It contains 
86 departments—86 big stores —Auto- 
mobile Tires and Accessories, Furniture, 
Stoves, Radio, everything to wear or 
use at money saving prices. Send for 
your Catalogue. You, too, can share in 
these savings on everything you buy 
for the Home, the Farm and the Family 








Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 











Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours 
That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
big houses is near to you. Your letter reaches 
us quicker. Your g go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward's 













Baltimore Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. akiand, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
we complete Spring and Summer Cata- 
ogue. 
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A copy of our Wall Paper Sample Book } 





will be sent you free if you are inter- 
ested. Shall we send you a copy? 














Awelcome 
addition 
to any home 


IKE the new arrival, the Arcova is 
a most welcome and important 
addition, which changes the house in- 
to a home, and warms and gladdens 
the entire family! In the days of creep- 
ing childhood and athletic youth, reli- 
able, Ideal ARcoca warmth guards all 
floors. nooks and corners. 


COLA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Hot Water 
Radiator Heat 


makes the whole house a healthful 
playground—a delightful relaxing 
place, as well, for grown-ups and 
the elderly. 

Arcota Automatic Controller 
watches the fire, saving enough fuel 
in five years to repay original cost. 
For the rest of your life you have a 
big interest-earning investment —the 
cleanliest, health«giving warmth for 
baby and all! Examine the Ideal 
Arcova at any heating and plumbing 
store. Note its handsome porcelain- 
enameled jacket. Burns ANY fuel. 
New low price due to great volume. 

Enjoy Arcova at once; pay in ten 
months! If you have a small home, 
bungalow, single flat, store,shop, office, 
etc., write Dept. 4, 1807 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, for (free) book. Make 
this fine addition to yourhome NOW! 


AMERICAN . 
RADIATOR 


(COMPANY 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


TYPE A, ARCO, WATER TUBE, 
SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; fac- 
tory heating boilers and other heat- 
ing, ventilatingand cooling products. 


ae 
nema 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 15 


shone to better advantage. 

From the hour Alexander Hamilton 
leaped on the platform in City Hall 
Park, he was a national character, and 
one of the leaders of the patriots in New 
York. The next year, he took up his 
pen and wrote two pamphlets arguing 
the cause of the colonists which were 
even more remarkable for the insight 
into the science of government and the 
power of reasoning they displayed. 
Curtis says: “To say ‘that they evince 
precocity of intellect gives no idea of 
their main characteristics. They show 
great maturity—a more remarkable ma- 
turity than has ever been exhibited by 
any other person, at so early an age, in 
the same department of thought.” 

At nineteen, he was captain of an ar- 
tillery corps. Lacking ordnance, he led 
his boys to the Battery, where they 
seized the cannon they needed, under 
fire of the British ship Asia. His corps 
took part in the disastrous Battle of 
Long Island. In the famous retreat 
across East River, General Washington 
waited anxiously at the head of the ferry 
stairs until the last man had embarked. 
It was then four o’clock in the morning 
and the last man was Captain Hamilton! 

Until the close of the war, he was close- 
ly associated with Wash- 
ington, the most accurate 
judge of men the world has 
ever seen. From 1777 to 
1781, he was Washington’s 
aide-de-camp with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. His 
duties, as private secretary 
to the Commander-in-Chief 
called for the utmost judg- 
ment and tact. To the 
“Yes” or “No” of his chief 
he gave form and substance 
and wrote much of the cor- 
respondence and orders. It 
was an irksome routine to 
a boy but this serv- 
ice and experience 
were invaluable to 
him. He came in 
contact with the 
most influential 
men in America, 
and his chief came 
to know him for his 
great ability. That 
Washington loved 
him as a son can- 
not be doubted; he 
called him, ‘‘My 
Boy,” a term of en- 
dearment he never 
extended to another. 

In 1780, Hamilton 
married Elizabeth 
Schuyler, daughter 
of General Phillip 
Schuyler of Albany. 
He met her while 
on the most important mission he ever 
performed for Washington. General 
Gates, while sojourning in his tent, had 
“won” a wonderful victory at Saratoga, 
and was the popular hero of the war. 
Mutterings were heard against Wash- 
ington and the politicians were already 
inclining their ears to the ground and 
considering the possibility of deposing 
him and elevating Gates, The latter was 

















A bust of Alexander Hamilton placed 
in the Hall of Fame in 1905 


a willing party. Washington was in sore 
need of reinforcements and had asked 
Gates to send him two regiments; Gates 
ignored the request. 

It was a ticklish situation. If Wash- 
ington publicly forced Gates to divide 
his army it would lend color to the 
thought that he was jealous of Gates 
and was depriving him of his army to 
cripple him. In his extremity, Washing- 
ton turned to Hamilton as the one man 
he could trust (how often was he to do 
this!) and asked him to go to Gates and 
use his persuasion. In his breast pocket 
he carried a sealed order curtly ordering 
Gates to deliver up the troops in case 
persuasion failed. Hamilton brought back 
the troops with the seal unbroken, and 
also, the love of the fair Betsy Schuyler! 

His ambition now was even more rest- 
less. His letters breathe the very spirit 
of love and undying devotion. He tells 
her again and again that all he wants is 
to retire to some quiet place with her; 
that the ways of ambition are a heavi- 
ness and a delusion .. . all the sweet 
gropings that love causes a restless man 
to utter. 

At Yorktown, he led the American 
assault and carried his objective in ten 
minutes, thus adding a brilliant exploit 
to his military career as a 
climax. 

He hurried home, studied 
law with all the remark- 
able intensity and single- 
ness of purpose of which 
he was capable. He spent 
some time in the Continen- 
tal Congress—long enough 
to assure himself that that 
body was hopelessly in- 
competent to govern the 
nation. 

At twenty-three he had 
written a letter to Duane, 
a member of Congress, in 
which he pointed out 
the powers which 
Congress must have 
in order to be more 
efficient. It is inter- 
esting to note that 
he covered every 
power which that 
body now enjoys 
under the Constitu- 
tion and anticipated 
by several years the 
labors of the Con- 
stitutional Conven- 
tion. 

His efforts during 
this period were 
given to the forma- 
tion of a compact 
relation between the 
states and gradu- 
ally, with the help 
of Madison, he 
brought about the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. He went to that meet- 
ing as the minority member of the dele- 
gation from New York, the other two 
members being adherents of Governor 
Clinton, who was opposed to a central 
government. Clinton could not wholly 
defeat Hamilton in New York but 
thought he had boxed him by packing 
the delegation against him, 
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But Hamilton’s shrewdness was never 
better exhibited than in the manner in 
which he conducted himself. He waited 
until all the various plans had been sub- 
mitted to the Convention, then made a 
speech of several hours’ duration in 
which he discussed at length the powers 
the new government must have. It is 
said that he exhausted the subject. He 
then withdrew from active participation 
in the debates and studiously avoided 
forcing a vote on any question in order 
to keep his colleagues from ey Pay 
hand to the Convention. He busied him- 
self in private consultations with com- 
mittees and individuals and exerted a 
strong influence. 


WANT to point out one thing which 

gives a curious picture of his sagacity 
in protecting his own political future. 
There was a strong current of public 
opinion demanding that the Chief Execu- 
tive should be American-born and that 
the qualifications be so drawn that no 
“foreigner” might ever be head of the 
new nation. Madison was particularly 
in favor of it. 

Hamilton, in his tactful way, agreed, 
but suggested that soldiers in the Revo- 
lution ought not to be cut off from the 
possibility of further serving their coun- 
try. Madison was struck with the value 
of this argument and then the question 
was where the line ought to be drawn. 
It was then decided to date back the 
citizenship requirement to the time of 
the Revolution. 

There was a juggling of words, how- 
ever, which is interesting to note. The 
word “citizen” was changed in the last 
phrase of Clause five, Article II, to the 
word “resident.” Hamilton had been a 
“resident” of the country just fourteen 
years, but he had not been a “citizen” 
that long! 

His course in avoiding a vote in the 
Convention soon disgusted his colleagues 
and they returned home, leaving him 
the sole representative of New York. 
When the final vote came, he unhesitat- 
ingly affixed his signature and that of 
New York to the Constitution. He then 
returned home for the real fight to se- 
cure the assent of a hostile state to his 
labors. He never exhibited himself to 
better advantage. He was greatly out- 
numbered, controlling only a handful of 
the assembly, but his ability as an orator 
finally won the day for him, securing a 
triumph never before recorded in his- 
tory. His authorship of sixty-three of 
the Federalist papers had helped arouse 
public opinion and earned for him the 
distinction of being the greatest political 
essayist of all time. 

He is best known for his service as 
the first Secretary of the Treasury to 
which office he was appointed when only 
thirty-two years of age. He earned this 
appointment on the suggestion of Robert 
Morris, due to a letter he had written 
some years before on the financial ques- 
tion. That his marvelous gift of fore- 
sight was sound was proved by his es- 
tablishment of a national bank, the as- 
sumption of public and state debts at 
par, and the inauguration of a tariff for 
revenue and mild protection of American 
industries. 

His difference of opinion on these 
matters with Jefferson caused the party 
movement in this country. It is some- 
thing of a distinction which no man 
other than Hamilton has ever enjoyed 

Continued on page 74 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 





OWEVER simple or luxurious the 

FT ome interior, Fenestra Casement Win- 
dows blend with the surroundings in grace- 
ful friendliness. Their small, sparkling panes 
and slender muntins add a flavor of romance 


to every room. 


And besides their beauty, Fenestra Casements 
admit miore light and air. They always open 
easily—never stick or warp or rattle. Your dra- 
peries are kept clean by screens inside. These are 
only a few of the advantages you enjoy when you 
ask your architect and builder to use Fenestra— 
the steel casements easily obtained in every locality. 


OR the modern 
home, steel win- 
dows offer perma- 
nent beanty and 
most utility. i 
Fenestra , a 
Windows your base- 
ment will have 80% 
more light than from 
wood windows of 
the same size. 


Fenestra Garage 
Windows e 
working in the ga- 
rage sater and easier, 
for an easil operated 
ventilator lets gases 
escape properly. Like 
Fenestra ments, 
all these better win- 
dows are made from 

of steel. 

With all their ad- 
vantages Fenestra 
Steel Windows cost 
no more than ordi- 
nary windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


fenestra 


, yr nome and apartments 
i) schools and institutions 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 


And 
Inside Door Bottoms 


Everywhere doctors are sounding 
the warning “Guard against 
colds.” Let Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door 
Bottoms protect the health of 
your family by removing one of 
the greatest causes of colds—the 
treacherous draughts that blow 
in around thewindows and under 
the doors of your home. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Chamberlin gives you a guaran- 
tee of lifetime satisfaction—also 
relieves you of all responsibility 
of installation. Expert Chamber- 
lin mechanics install this highly 
specialized product for you. 


Cost is Nominal 


The cost of Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips is very low. And 
besides protecting your health 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
save you from 25 to 40% in heat- 
ing bills. Get the full facts now. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Metal Weather Strip Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


80 Sales and Service Branches 
throughout the United States 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 

| West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

| Please send me literature on Chamberlin 

| Metal Weather Strips and Inside Door 
Bottoms. Also an approximate estimate 

. for weather stripping my home which 

' 

| 

! 

| 

i 

' 





has___windows and doors. 
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Warm feet at going-to-bed time mean sound, restful sleep 


Using the Electric Heater 


CHARLES MAGEE ADAMS 


T is hardly necessary to remind the 

housewife that proper home heating 
is far from a matter of merely starting 
a fire in the furnace or turning steam into 
radiators. There are many chilly morn- 
ings in fall and spring which scarcely 
justify calling the main heating plant 
into play, as well as whole days during 
the winter with this plant doing its best, 
when comfort depends very directly 
on some auxiliary source of heat; and one 
of the devices which has been designed 
to meet this need and which has come 
into marked popularity of late is the 
electric radiant heater. 

Its usual form is familiar; a heating 
element mounted in a concave reflector 
in such a manner as to concentrate the 
heat rays on the particular point where 
they are most desired. Its convenience, 
cleanliness, and flexibility are too obvious 
to require elaboration. But some sugges- 
tions regarding the choice of one of these 
devices and its use to the best advantage 
may prove of value to the housewife. 

Appearance has, of course, and for 
sound reasons come to be one of the 
prime requisites for home equipment; 
and the housewife will find little difficulty 
in selecting her electric heater on this 
score. Practically all the popular wood 
and enamel finishes can now be had; and 
one which harmonizes happily with the 
other furnishings can be chosen. Tech- 
nical considerations instead require by 
far the more attention—if for no other 


| reason, because they generally receive 


so little. Such items, for example, as a 
broad base, are necessary considerations. 

This is an important detail in an 
electric heater. It must be remembered 
that the device operates at a high 
temperature—the element usually becom- 
ing red hot—and if it is accidentally 
upset while burning, serious damage to 
furniture or rugs may result. One with 
a broad base, like that shown in the 
accompanying illustration, should ac- 
cordingly be selected; preferably weighted, 
and the whole design and construction 
one that makes for the greatest stability. 


A serew type element is another tech- 
nical detail which will offer considerable 
advantage. Practically all heaters are 
now equipped with elements of this type. 
They can be removed as readily as a 
lamp from its socket. In fact their base 
is identical with that of the standard 
incandescent lamp, making it possible to 
replace the element with a lamp and 
convert the heater into a portable spot- 
light with a wide range of uses. 

As to care and operation, one of the 
first items which should be kept in mind 
is to see that the element, regardless of 
type, is cleaned as soon as any appre- 
ciable dust or foreign matter appears on 
its surface. This is important because 
any such material not only prevents the 
full radiation of the heat, but often forms 
a partial short circuit which results in a 
loss of energy. 

Cleaning should, of course, be done 
only while the current is turned off, and 
with a dry cloth or brush. Moisture on 
the element should be avoided at all 
times; and should any accidentally come 
in contact with it, it should be wiped off 
immediately. The element should, of 
course, never be touched while the 
current is turned on, as a shock will 
probably result. 

If the heater is provided with ‘a plug 
for connecting it with the flexible cord, 
like those provided on other household 
appliances, the usual care should be 
exercised to see that this fits snugly. 

By far the most important item in con- 
nection with the care of an electric heater, 
however, is seeing that the reflector is 
kept brightly polished. The efficiency of 
the device depends directly and very 
peculiarly on this, the amount of heat 
given off being reduced in proportion as 
the surface is allowed to become dull 
or coated with dust. More heaters suffer 
from this form of neglect than any other; 
and it is a good practice to forestall any- 
thing of the kind by rubbing the reflector 
to a bright polish at frequent intervals 
with a soft cloth, which will not be found 
difficult since it is usually non-tarnishing. 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 26 


versity of London, and a thoro student of 
Asiatic languages. In his book he tells how 
he made a secret expedition thru mysteri- 
ous Thibet, going disguised as a Thibetan 
and living in Thibet for months when a 
single false word’ or gesture would have 
given him away. It was a very dangerous 
adventure, and thrilling to read about. 
The book is illustrated with many good 
photographs. When we finish 7'o Lhasa, 
we expect to read Harry A. Franck’s new 
book, Roving Thru Southern China. 

When We Were Very Young. We were 
all very young once, and some of us are 
still young in spots. If you and your chil- 
dren happen not to like A. A. Milne’s new 
book of comical little rhymes for young- 
sters (I can’t imagine it, however), you 
will probably conclude that this reviewer 
has peculiar literary enthusiasms. But if 
you do like them—well, it doesn’t matter 
whether you are six or sixty, you will like 
them. My little daughters have some 
twin cousins who are just seven and they 
love to recite the verses, but they are no 
fonder of them than is their grandmother. 
Betsy, the girl cousin, prefers the funny 
little one about 


“What is the matter with Mary Jane? 
She’s crying with all her might and 
main, 
And she won’t eat her dinner—rice 
pudding again— 
Whatisthe matter with Mary Jane?” 


(Betsy knows all too well what is the 
matter.) 

Grandmother says the Mary Jane 
poem is all very well but it simply can’t 
touch the one about 


“Ernest was an elephant, a great big 
fellow, 
oe) was a lion with a six-foot 
tail, 
George was a goat and his beard was 
yellow, 
And James was a very small snail.’’ 


Well, as for me, my favorite is cer- 
tainly 


“James, James 
Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree 
Took great 
Care of his Mother 
Tho he was only three. 
James James 
Said to his Mother, 
‘Mother,’ he said, said he, 
‘You must never go down to the end of 
the town if you don’t go down 
with me’.” 


And all the rest of it. 

Try When We Were Very Young; its 
youth is catching. 

And do write to the editor of this 
department if you have anything to ask, 
or say, about books. 
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‘Personnel of the JURY: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash, and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfer., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual! Training Instructor 


“For permanent beauty and best service— 
California Pine for exterior trim”— 
says America’s great wood jury. 


MEN who know most about woods and 
wood-values, advocate California Pine for 
cornices, outside casings, porch floors, 
balusters, porch rails, blinds, newells, dor- 
mers, porch columns, facia, lattice and 
other outside construction. 

You ask why? The architect answers. 
He it is who specifies the materials to be 
used in your home. So he gives you his 
reasons for selecting California Pine for 
exterior trim. Says he— 

“California Pine has two outstanding natural 
characteristics that result in a combination of ex- 
cellent service-qualities. One of these character- 
istics is unusual freedom from pitch. As a conse- 
quence, when California Pine is well seasoned, the 
‘cells’ of the wood are clear, unclogged. Hence 
there is very little swelling or shrin ng i the 

resence of moisture and heat. That is why Cali- 

ornia Pine ‘stays put’—why seams and joints sta 
tight and the entire structure retains its origi 
“*well-built’ appearance. é ‘ 

“‘Another advantage to you, resulting from this 
characteristic of California Pine, is extraordinary 
ability to take and hold paint. This advantage is re- 

in longer intervals between repaintings and 
better service and protection from each painting. 

**Now, as to the second outstanding characteris- 
tic of California Pine—it has a soft, even texture 
and fine grain. That is why this wood works so 
easily, either at the planing mill or in the hands of 
the carpenter. It does not splinter or split under 
the planer, the saw or the chisel. Decorative cor- 
nices, fine scroll work, all desired and standard 
moldings, are accurately milled from this soft pine. 
Artistry of special architectural designs is faithfully 

roduced in all its purityand definiteness of out- 
fine and contour. A greater degree of beauty is thus 
assured for your home. * +e 

“And the easy-cutting qualities of California 
Pine enable the closest, most accurate kind of join- 
ery—very essential in providing air-tight, water- 
proof exteriors. The soft texture of California Pine 
also holds nails tight and true. The fibres of the 
wood hug nails with firm, permanent grip. Just 
another item contributing to sound construction 
and absenceofrepairs. : 

“Altogether, California Pine makes the ideal 
wood for the exterior of your home. Furthermore, 
we architects know that planing mills and mill- 
work factories everywhere produce from California 
Pine, nearly all the forms necessary for exterior 
work, ready for the carpenter to use. 


“EXTERIOR USE” qualities and others of 
like value, makeCalifornia Pine the favored 
wood for practically every home building 
purpose, such as: 

Exterior and interior doors, window frames and 
sash, interior woodwork, mantels, cabinets, book 
cases, built-in-conveniences, etc.; structural framing 


sheathing, sub-flooring, etc. 


- 


mAs 
Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro 
ductions of attractive homes. Ao 
hour’s time with on soe eee 

the mystery out of building 
PINE HOMES Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 


: This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “* Pine Homes.’ 








Name 





Street ____ iliitiatanil 


City ——___. rR 


california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


Fe bea ae California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHiTE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - 


California “Douglas Fir 


- California Incense Cedat 





















Wonderful 


New Roses 
for Your Garden 


Three rare new introductions in 
the “monthly” class, of unusual 
size, beauty and vigor, selected 
from the largest plantings of out- 
door Roses in America. Bloom 
all summer. An unusual oppor- 
tunity for Rose lovers. 


Edel. The largest and finest white 
bedding Rose ever developed. Bold, 
stately flowers, every one of enor- 
mous size; snowy white with faint 
ivory shading toward the base of 
the petals; deep centered and sub- 
stantial. Remarkably free-flowering, 
opening well in all weather. Edel is 
the supreme white Rose for Ameri- 
can gardens. Supply limited. (If pur- 
chased separately, $2.00 each). 


2 Mrs. Redford. One of the most dis- 
tinctive and desirable Roses of re- 
cent introduction. Bright apricot- 
orange—the most attractive of its 
color. Flowers superbly formed, 
large and delightfully scented. Mrs. 
Redford is a strong, upright grower, 
with holly-like, mildew-proof foli- 
age. Produces quantities of blooms 
all season. (If purchased separately, 
$2.00 each). 


3 Souv. de Georges Beckwith. Big, 
te wy flowers on long, stiff stems. 
ovely shrimp-pink, tinted with yel- 
low which deepens at the base of 
the petals. Shares with Edel and 
Mrs. Redford, the strong and vigor- 
ous growth and free-blooming habit 
which make all three the most de- 
sirable garden Roses developed in 
years. Very rare. (If purchased sepa- 
rately, $2.00 each). 


SPECIAL OFFER 


While they last 


One strong, 2 year, 
field-grown plant of $ 50 
each—all 3 for....... Bost 
Please order promptly. Shipment at 
planting time. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


FREE America’s foremost catalog of 
shrubbery, trees, evergreens, 
plants and seeds. Beautifully illustrated: 
every variety carefully and accurately de- 
scribed, Full of helpful, practical suggestions 
for beautifying garden and home grounds, 
Write today for your copy—free. 


The Storrs and Harrison Co. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 72 Years 
Box Bl Painesville, Ohio 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 


ee hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... 


HAT’S the use of trying to have a 

real garden?” a friend of mine asked, 
the other day. “I wish I had an acre or 
two, and then I’d show you!” We were 
looking at his flowers in a bed in the 
backyard. While it is laudable to want to 
improve one’s opportunities, even in the 
direction of one’s hobbies, I could not but 
feel that my friend’s discontent was not 
founded on real love for gardening so 
much as it was founded on our old lust for 
the rainbow’s end. Discreet inquiry dis- 
closed that my friend did not even know 
the names of the flowers that were grow- 
ing in his yard. He stumbled over the 
names of two or three shrubs and didn’t 
know one of the evergreens in his founda- 
tion planting from another! Would it not 
be better to become acquainted with the 
garden we already have, and the friends 
there, before lamenting that it is not 
given us to have a larger one? 


Y friend Jake Weintz was telling me 

the other evening about a rare 
young Kentucky mountaineer he met 
while in the army. This boy was un- 
lettered, unread—could not read or write 
when he came to camp—yet he uttered 
on occasions some rare bits of philosophy. 
One day, as the outfit was swinging along, 
this boy looked at the woods and said, 
“God was shore almighty kind when He 
left part of the world outside of town!”’ 
Of course, this mountaineer lad never 
heard of Cowper, who said, ““Man made 
the town, but God made the country!” 
A similar thought, but how much better 
the lad from the hills put it. Not that it 
amounts to so much, after all, except 
that it may suggest to some of us the 
desirability of getting a little better 
acquainted with Nature. I know some 
men who are wizards in modern business 
who do not know what a dog-tooth violet 
is, and who can’t tell a buckeye from a 
butternut. I know one man who, in 
picnicking in the woods, picked up a 
skunk and carried it home in his car 
thinking it was a kitten. He did not 
learn his mistake until two evenings later 
when he went into his pitch-dark garage 
and accidentally stepped on it! We 
should, I think, find some measure of 
pride in knowing something about the 
world in which we live. 


OMEONE has said that “man may 

build houses, but it takes a woman 
to make a house a home.’”’ And someone 
else has expressed much the same 
thought when he said that “it is the 
mother that really makes the home. Take 
out the mother and the home disappears.” 
How true this all is, and how much we all 
owe to the influence of her who presides 
in our homes! Listen to the words of 
another man who knew—Napoleon, who 
pushed aside in the line of ambition the 
one woman who ever loved him: “The 


—William Blake 


tenderness of a faithful woman is a refuge. 
it is the port after a storm, the rainbow 
after a tempest.” Again: ‘Josephine, 
you know I have loved you! To you 
alone do I owe the only moments of hap- 

iness I have ever tasted in this world.” 

hen, in speaking of her to others, he 
said, “Josephine was grace personified. 
Everything she did was with a peculiar 
grace and delicacy. I never saw her act 
inelegantly during the whole time we lived 
together . . . She was so kind, so humane, 
she was the best woman in France!’’ And 
he, who knew so little about it, struck 
pure gold, when he exclaimed, “Love for 
one’s children and one’s wife are those 
sweet affections which subdue the soul 
by the heart and the feelings by tender- 
ness.” 


LITTLE more contentment — ah, 

what wonders it would work with the 
quality of living we might get into our 
family circle! I heard a story the other 
day about a very wealthy woman living 
on Long Island, in a house of many 
rooms, who had said, “I wish I had a 
house!” (She named a well-known brand 
of portable, knock-down houses), “Just 
a tiny cottage that I could manage my- 
self and get away from all this drudgery 
and all these servants. I feel like one 
enslaved, and by a house!’”’ Somewhere, 
someone fancies he would find heart’s 
desire if he had what we have. Altho this 
is not a plea for inertia, for lack of ambi- 
tion, I think we can safely risk a little 
more contentment with what we have. 


GENEL, that wise old Roman philos- 
opher who could save himself but not 
Nero, his pupil, once wrote, “Let us 
covet nothing out of our reach, but con- 
tent ourselves with things hopeful and at 
hand, and without envying the advan- 
tages of others: for greatness stands upon 
a craggy precipice, and it is much safer 
and quieter living upon a level. How 
many great men are forced to keep their 
station upon mere necessity, because 
they find there is no coming down from it 
but headlong!’”’ And again he wrote, “A 
man may lie as warm and dry under a 
thatched as under a gilded roof.’”’ Seneca 
was in a position to know what he was 
talking about for he was no beggar in the 
streets. When he came to die—he was 
forced to suicide because Nero was 
jealous of him—he owned, among other 
things, “five hundred ivory tables inlaid 
with citron wood!” 


Hew easy it is to become discouraged 
and disheartened! We plod along and 
feel the crushing weight we must carry— 
progress seems so slow—and when we 
see someone going along easily and unerr- 
ingly towards his goal, we fancy some 
special force is working against us. We 
forget for the moment that we all must 
travel much the same way, if we are to 
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learn the lessons of life, and to every 
man come his hours of trial and defeat, 


whether openly or secretly. Oftentimes, 
we see only the open victories and know 
nothing about the secret struggles. Nine- 
teen hundred years ago, a great Roman 


consul said, ‘‘We must keep on our ~—_ 
if we would gain our journey’s end. He KELL O  ¢ G 
that cannot live happily anywhere, will Pp e r Yd Cr eC Ir Onn 

live happily nowhere!’’ Happiness is 


relative; it does not depend, thank Good- © 
ness, upon a geographical location or a ‘ 
certain measure of wealth! 


GOOD many of our industrial prob- 
lems root in the fact that the em- 
ployer has lost personal contact with his 
employees. No longer do they work side 
by side, do they know each other by 
name or by sight. Employers are advised 
to do what they can, by industrial ex- 
perts, to restore this human contact, to 
let the employees know that they do care 
about their welfare. 

I think it might do some good if we 
would carry this axiom from the indus- 
trial world into our homes. Parents are 
losing personal contact with their own 
children. Would it not be well to restore 
it by doing what they can to show the 
youngsters that they do care? When have 
you last romped with your children, taken 
them by the hand and gone on a tramp F. E. BEATTY, Pres. 
with them, — them into the car and 
gone whither they will, played ball or 
made a kite for them, or read stories to tells how to grow them 


them, or told stories to them? 





ERE is my brand new Berry Book that tells you how to make $500 to $1,200 per 

OW is a good time to catch up on acre from Strawberries grown the “Kellogg Way. 

l . radi TI » hundred Big crops of berries and big profits come easy when you know how. More than 
your reading. ere are hundreds . “ ‘9 , 

+ cand Naa th iit nob of af 100,000 growers are now making big profits the ‘Kellogg Way. One acre of Kellogg 

of garden DOOKS on the market, not au Of | Thorobred Strawberries will make more money than 40 acres of common farm crops 

which of course are good. Elbert Hub- | rere’s the proof: : 


» Tt) € ibys, —_ - 
bard once said that we write books to “T got $1,700 for the 8,500 quarts H. M. Hansen of Wisconsin “From only one acre of Straw: 
get the thing straight in our minds! I of berries which I picke poe says, oa have my permission berries grown the Kellogg 
ink " s > . is } sold from one acre o' ellogg to make your claims stronger Way, I made $1,800 last 
think there ha oe = much of this in lants.”” — Jacob 8S. Rodgers, because my returns show better year.’”—W. L. Tillston, Ver- 
the case of garden DOooKs. But there are enn. than $1,400 profit per acre.” mont. 


enough really good ones to improve any- | No room for more reports here,—but plenty more in my Berry Book. Send for it—read 
one's knowledge. Select a few and enjoy | it and see for yourself how thousands are making these big profits,—by all odds the finest 
these long evenings! And why not send | Berry Book ever written. Also tells how to get big crops of raspberries, blackberries, 
that friend some good garden literature | grapes—and it is FREE. 


RNG arity Kellogg’s “SPARE TIME” Profit Club, 


WE; need to Pay more attention to | sus deve few pour of Yout epare time, and make Here's the diference between spare time PROFITS and 
. ae » enoug’ ° ome, Dp me . 

i. om ms ragga pc 1s — - 4here | radio or any luxury you want with your spare time profits.  §. 1). Andrews of Michigan says, “With no experience ? 
is a wide variety of choice in these roses, | ; also ofter six big cash prizes for the biggest yields in oo aaly 5 ame tole Geld ton ton ta AS pee 
¢ - Ke ke ‘0! / ee | | on to your - - 

and a high standard of hardiness has now | Keveeofite Read the big profit reports in the next.  ‘‘Last year we realized $285.00 profit from one-sixth 
been attained. More climbers trained on | column, see what others are making in their spare time a0 acre set to your plants.”—P. J. Caldwell, Maine. 

f p : —then write for my Free book an lan. No charge “In one season we made a net profit of $800 from 
ences, more used over arches and on for the book ona aS — n 30 years about Kellogg Strawberries." Mrs. Charles Moffett, Kansas 
pillars, more on terraces and drooping berry growing is y asking. . My FREE book tells how to join the profit club. 


over retaining walls will add to the beauty | WRITE $9387.0°300 trom a stall pardon. "Une ore cammake $500 to $1,200 per acre or 
of your yards. If you are in doubt as to 

what should be planted in your locality, 
I’ll be glad to send you a list. 


LL is good, all has its place and hour. 

Even the snows that cover the gar- 
den bring a bounty of love to it. They 
protect it against the icy fingers of the 
frost and when that service is not longer 
needed, drench it with the life-giving 
moisture. And the cold—it, too, is 
needed—hardens the shrubs and plants a 
bit, urges them on to that rest period so 

















necessary while they change their stride pend fF “B00 saa RORY a" 

and get ready for that burst of blossom R. M. Kellogg Co tae 
and bloom so vital in spring and summer. Box 923, Three Rivers, Mich. 

Without either the snow or the cold we } Cromd,, me your FREE book “Kellogg's Great f 
—_ var — successfully with the F. E. BEATTY, President i vitti ee a 
plants and shrubs we have come to love " Name 

so much. And this season is good for us, i a 
too! It strengthens us, R. M. KELLO GG CO. Pf AR peste Fa 
sometimes even against our . . 5 oo 
will! : . Three Rivers, Mich. lesusunememamenanmssitemnal 
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Modern repro- 
duction of clas- 
sical style chair 
notahle for fine 
lines 














New Furniture | 


—a Tribute to the 
Loveliness of 


AMERICAN 
WALNUT 


ODERN furniture tends towards 

plain surfaces and simple beauty 

lines. Carving is used sparingly. 
Instead we have walnut with its warm, 
lovely coloring and graining, to add a 
beauty and charm altogether delightful. 


[he ascendancy of walnut furniture is 
due not only to the preference of the de- 
signers but to publie appreciation of its 
sterling qualities. It/combines in a unique 
fashion the highestrgifts of beauty, dura- 
bility, stability, strength and texture. 


It is easy and economical of upkeep. It 
resists wear. Because its color is natural, 
grown in the wood by nature, time only 
mellows and adds richness to tints of wal- 
nut. It does not show the ravages of hard 
usage as do light colored woods that are 
surface stained. Finger prints and marks 
do not show. And properly seasoned walnut 
is least subject to the effects of heat and 
cold, dryness and dampness. 

Walnut is an aristocrat among woods. 
Today it is used more than ever before for 
trim, doors, floors and paneling, in fine 
homes. For it has dignity and restful charm, 
and its warm tones harmonize with any 
type of ornamentation. 

If you are interested in fine furniture 
send for ““The Story of American Wal- 
‘ nut.”’ If interested in beautiful wood- 


work ask for ‘“‘American Walnut for 
Interior Woodwork and Paneling.” 





"AMERICAN 


ALNUT 


AMERICAN WALNUT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 939,616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

“THIS IS THE WALNUT AGE” 
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A FEEDING STATION FOR BIRDS 


I am sending you a picture of our feeding station 
for birds. On the center post there are two wire soap 
dishes fastened together. 
We keep this filled with — 1 
suet and grain. On the a ak 
bottom of the feedingstation 
there is a piece of plain 
molding around the edge of 
the floor. Our storm window 
swings out so the feed can 
be replaced often from the 
inside. 

The suet container holds 
enough for the winter so 
there is no going out of 
doors to feed the birds. We 
have had at least five dif- 
férent kinds of birds so far 
this year.—R. H., Iowa. 

{[Editor’s Note: We trust 
that all of our readers are 
remembering to feed the 
birds thru the cold winter 
months. By making friends 
with them now they will likely decide to rent your 
birdhouses next summer. They will pay with song.] 

















“TO A BIRD BATH” 


I want to tell you how very much I am enjoying 
my garden since I discovered your magazine. It has 
certainly helped me to make a much better garden 
(and home, too). So much that I sold enough flowers 
this summer to pay for a very beautiful birdbath in 
colored cement, green the shade of iris leaves with a 
spray of dogwood blossoms in white cement painted 
on the pedestal. There is a man in our town who 
makes them. 

The actual possession of this long-wished-for 
treasure inspired the little verse which I am sending 
to you for I believe it expresses the sentiments of many 
others: 

I’ve longed for you for years and years 
To bring the birds to me, 
Because I’ve had to stay at home 
And quite contented be. 
To merely dream 
Of woodland stream, 
Where birdies large and small 
Would come to drink, 
And sit and think, 
And bathe, and sing and call. 
And now you've brought the birds co me! 
They seem so much at home, 
And do such entertaining things, 
I've no desire to roam. 
—Mrs. H. G. V. R., Pennsylvania. 


A WONDERFUL FLOWER EFFECT 


Since I began gardening more than a quarter of a 
century ago the wild garden and informal plantin 
have always appealed to me far more than any forma 
design. The things as the Great Gardener has de- 
signed them have the greatest beauty in my estima- 
tion. 

But I have recently found a new plant for informal 
gardening which I think is little used as such. It is 























Dr. Priest of Marion, 
Indiana, sends us this 
picture of his lily 
pool. (Above) Asters 
sown broadcast in a 
garden are very ef- 
fective 
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the common aster. Most folks buy or propagate the 
plants then set them in a row, trim them to one to 
four branches and propagate the most nearly perfect 
blossoms. But I find that by sowing the seed out of 
doors right where I want them to blossom then thin- 
ning somewhat if necessary I get a wonderful effect 
in front of shrubbery. (Picture enclosed.) 

Nor do I select colors and separate them for this 
work. I try to have about equal quantities of seed 
from the different colors and mix them. The result is 
a wealth of blossoms of half a dozen shades of pink 
and lavender, purple, red and white. I cut them freely 
and they only throw out the more buds, 

Our old family home here has a large garden as 
city lot gardens go, 65x205 feet. We have our garden 
of wildlings, common shrubs, annuals, perennials, 
narrow and broad-leaved evergreens. We grow 
vegetables, and keep a few hens, make our own 
trellises and garden furniture and love the labor it 
entails. 

And we like Better Homes and Gardens immensely 
Best wishes to all of you, the makers of our excellent 
monthly visitor.—J. L. P., Illinois. 











Even the garage may be attractive! Alt 

least, Mrs. Anna Mumma of Pennsylvania, 

boasts of this neat-looking one with gay 
window boxes 


OUR GARDEN 

When we moved to this town, which is located i» 
the extreme northeastern part of Oklahoma, the 
chief and only industry being lead and zine mining, 
we were told by our neighbors that it was useless 
to try to have a garden and flowers. That was seven 
years ago. Every year we have had a good garden and 
plenty of flowers. 

We have a lot 75x125 feet with buildings and drive- 
way covering about 3,300 square feet of it. On the 
remainder there is room for a small lawn in front and 
turn court and pathways at the back. 

Last year, or this season just past we raised in the 
garden two varieties of peanuts, beets three varieties, 
three crops of radishes, onions, celery, cabbage (two 
kinds), turnips, parsnips, carrots, tomatoes, corn, 
pumpkins, watermelons, beans (two crops), peas 
(two crops), lettuce, chard and asparagus, and had 
plenty for ourselves and much to sell to our neighbors 
who tried to discourage us. 

In the way of flowers we raised iris, (eight kinds), 
tiger lilies (the largest I have ever seen), chrysanthe- 
mums, pinks, sweet alyssum, snapdragons, wandering 
Jew, perennial and annual sweet peas, candytuft, 
crocus, cosmos, calendula, marigold, about fifty 
large kochia, nasturtiums, violets (two kinds), climb- 
ing beans, gladiolus, alternantnera, coleus, holly- 
hocks, roses, madeira, cypress and moon vines, lilies 
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campanula, pansies, four o’clocks, hyacinths, nar- 
cissi, jonquils, tulips, tuberoses, star of Bethlehem, 
mignonette, petunias, cannas, po pies, asters, sun- 
flowers, ricinus, and many other kinds all of which 
grew where ‘nothing could be grown.” In addition 
to all this we have fourteen trees. : 

This fall we are planting several hundred tulips, 
narcissi and other bulbs. Have dug 1,500 star of 
Bethlehem bulbs and a bushel of madeira tubers.— 
Eb. R. P., Oklahoma. 


THE PARROT TULIP 

We hear of the wonderful Darwin and Breeder 
tulips but hear very little about the Dragon or Parrot 
variety which cannot be surpassed for cut flowers, 
and when properly cared fos grow to almost a giant 
size. I believe there are two reasons for this seeming 
indifference. ' : 

First, the imported bulbs of this kind of tulip 
send forth weak-stemmed flowers or perhaps none 
the first year after planting as they seem to have to 
become acclimated to our soil and conditions, so the 
purchaser becomes discouraged. One lady who came 
to see mine said that she had been told that they could 
be grown only under glass. 

Second, the Parrot tulip is not so desirable for a 
showy bed on the lawn as the other kinds as the 
stems are not strong enough to support the heav 
blossom and after they have been open for a mene | 
they fall over; but if cut then, at evening, and the 
stems put in cold water nearly up to the blossom and 
left in a cool cellar overnight they can then be put 
into vases of water and will last nearly a week longer 
with the ordinary care given to cut flowers. If placed 
in the light, the large red ones will open up and look 
very much hke poinsettias. 

I have grown Parrot tulips for over twenty years 
and have raised many of the bulbs myself, having 
bought less than two hundred imported ones. My 
flowers have stems from eighteen to twenty inches 
jong and the petals between three and four inches 
tong. This is my method. 

I plant the bulbs from five to seven inches deep 
according to size in rows about one foot apart and 
from four to five inches apart in rows, and in the 
spring cultivate between the rows until there is 
danger of breaking off the flowers, then mulch with 
dry leaves or lawn clippings. 

After the flowers are gone I keep the soil loose until 
the leaves disappear, then about the middle of August 
[ hoe in oats which keeps the soil loose, chokes out the 
weeds and furnishes mulch for winter. About once in 
three years I take up my bulbs and divide them. If 
{ do not care to use the ground I fertilize it well and 
spade it deep and put the bulbs right back. Then if 
one cares to, shallow-rooted annuals may be planted 
»ver them. Otherwise, I spread the bulbs out on 
paper on my attic floor and leave them there until 
September or October, then divide and plant.—Miss 
E. V. V., Wisconsin. 





No, these aren’t chrysanthemums, Just a 
sample of asters raised by Mrs. Berger of 
Petaluma, California 


A BUMPER CROP OF STRAWBERRIES 


One day last summer I met Better Homes and 
Gardens on the desk of a real estate dealer. A good 
impression was made at once and friendly relations 
established. ee just purchased a home with 
an acre of weeds, and being a novice as a grower my 
need of help was apparent, and caused me to become 
a subscriber at once. The investment was a g 
one and has yielded me a large profit in the way of 
advice and jnformation received from the pages of this 
monthly visitor. 

From an article on ‘“‘The Care of Strawberries” in 
this journal which I applied to my strawberry bed 
fourteen feet wide and thirty feet in length we picked 
eighty-seven heaping quarts of fine large berries, also 
ralsed some monster peppers, and tomatoes weighin 
as much as one and three-quarter poundseach. Al 
the credit is due Better Homes and Gardens, which 
seems to be crammied every month with helpful hints 
for growers,—G, M, S., Pennsylvania. 
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_ | 1It’s easy to remodel with 
: Sheetrock 


et Repairs or alterations to walls and 
ceilings used to be hard to make. 
Hard togetat the out-of-the-way cor- 
ners. Hard to geta possible “match? 


Now you can take a few sheets of 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard 
—nail them right up over the old 
walls and ceilings— 


Decorate with wallpaper, calci- 
mine, panels or Textone— 

And it’s done for good! 

Your dealer in lumber or builders’ 


supplies has Sheetrock or can get 
it for you promptly. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 


Name 





Address 
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The new 48-page, 
fully illustrated True 
Temper Garden Book. 


| Gaiden of Your Own 


Here’s a book that every gardener will 
want—the True Temper Garden Book. It 
explains how to grow those crisp tender 
vegetables and delicately tinted flowers 
that furnish the thrill which comes ‘‘from 
' a garden of your own. 


. TRUE [TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


The fundamentals of soil preparation, 
planting, cultivation, control of insects 
and diseases and the proper garden 
tools for every purpose, are all de- 
scribed in the simplest language. It 
contains information that the veteran 
gardener will welcome, written in a way 
that the beginner can understand. 

The True Temper Garden Book will 
be supplied by hardware dealers and 
seed stores that sell True Temper Tools. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
to us direct for a copy. 
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Garden Reminders 


ANUARY is the month of resolutions, 

and every gardener may well resolve 
to have a better garden this year than 
ever before. Actual garden work is at a 
standstill now in most sections of the 
country but spare time may be used to 
good advantage in planning and prepar- 
ing for the coming year. 

Watch the advertisements and order a 
goodly supply of seed catalogs from which 
to make your selection of seeds, plants, 
shrubs, and trees. Study the catalogs 
carefully and after the plan of your 
garden has been made, put in your order. 
Be sure to save the order sheets which 
come with the catalogs for they help 
to minimize errors in ordering. Keep a 
carbon copy for your own use and check 
up the seeds when they arrive. 

Cut flowers and plants received during 
the holidays are often neglected which 
with proper care could be kept beautiful 
much longer. Place roses where a draft 
of cold air will not strike the blooms and 
change the water frequently, cutting 
the stems slightly when so doing. When 
roses are practically gone they may often 
be revived by dipping the stems into ve 
hot water and then immediately into cold. 
Cyclamen should be kept very cool and 
given plenty of moisture. Begonias should 
be kept at an even temperature away 
from drafts. Araucarias should be 
watered sparingly. Poinsettias should 
be kept in a warm place and given plenty 
of moisture. 

Houseplants require considerable at- 
tention thru the winter months. If they 
are not thriving as they should, try using 
a little commercial plantfood (there are 
many good brands on the market); 
loosen up the soil occasionally, spray 
often with warm water to remove dust, 
and keep a pan of water sitting near the 
plants if the air in the room is dry. If 
plant stands have been varnished with 
waterproof varnish the spraying may be 
done without injury to the woodwork. 

Destroy all caterpillar nests. These 
are often found on fruit trees and should 
be picked off by hand or eradicated with 
a torch made of burlap dipped in kero- 
sene. Remove also any dried or decayed 
fruit which is still hanging to the branches 
since it harbors disease, 

Hyacinths and narcissus require plen- 
ty of moisture while in bloom. Amaryllis 
plants should be watered from the bottom 
of the pot rather than from the top since 
it is the root and not the bulb which 
needs the moisture. 

The workshop should be a busy place 
this time of year. Here the gardener can 
build new garden furniture; give the old 
pieces a coat of paint; make plant pro- 
tectors for the early spring garden; 
sharpen tools; make stakes for tomatoes 
and the like. All such work done now will 
save time next spring. 

Write us of your gardening problems 
of the past year. We are always glad to 
give help and advice on any phase of 
gardening, fruit culture, lawn making and 
the like. 
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ATriumph 


of Roses 


Guide to 
Good 
Roses’ 
makes rose 
growing 
easier. It 
tells how 
to plant 
and grow 
Star Roses 
so as to in- 
sure abun- 
dant, prize- 
winning 
blooms. 
This year’s 
**Guide,”” 
edited by 
Robert Pyle, contains useful 
and helpful information. There 
is also much new material, the 
result of Mr. Pyle’s observa- 
tions at the European rose 
shows of 1925. 


The 1926 “Star Guide” has 
100 interesting pages, showing 
18 roses in their natural colors. 
It realistically tells just what 
you can have in your own gar- 
den this year! 


The “‘Guide” tells which roses 
are most suitable for the North, 
the Middle and the Southern 
states. It faithfully describes 
our famous “Star Dozen,” roses 
that are guaranteed to grow 
and bloom bountifully this sum- 
mer and fall in any suitable 
sunny garden spot, and any 
where in the United States. 


The “Star Guide™ for 1926 is 

‘ready. It describes over 200 
varieties of up-to-date roses for 
you to select from, and tells 
about our Star rose service, so 
helpful to rose lovers. 


Write Todayl 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 74 West Grove, Pennsylvania 


Star Roses bloom or money is refunded 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 
Continued from page 24 


IX England, a long time ago, a mountain 
ash was one of the favorite trees for 
growing in one’s yard. If the berries were 
brought into the house, folks believed 
that success and happiness were sure to 
follow. If a bunch of the orange fruit was 
worn like a bouquet of flowers, witches 
could not cast their spells over the one 
that wore them. In the Highlands, twigs 
of the mountain ash were crossed and 
placed under milk pans to keep the milk 
from spoiling. In on, owning a moun- 
tain ash tree seemed to be a piece of all- 
round good fortune in those old days. 

Many a home grounds in America to- 
day, as well as across the water long ago, 
has a mountain ash tree growing sturdily. 
Because of its dainty foliage in summer, 
and because of its wealth of sunshiny 
berries which often hang on from early 
fall to late winter, it adds greatly to the 
beauty of a home. And indeed, beauty 
both outdoors and indoors can do a 
great deal toward keeping the witches 
of unhappiness away from any home. To 
your favorite birds that live in your yard, 
a mountain ash is a good omen. Some of 
those that stay late in autumn or thru 
the winter have a delightful time ban- 
queting on the berries when other food is 
scarce. In short, when you think it over, 
even in practical America a mountain ash 
is a “good luck”’ tree. 


Nuts—Just for Fun 


ANY children in the earlier days of 

this country could have plenty of wal- 
nutsand hickory nuts and butternuts sim- 
ply by going and gathering them. Every, 
fall there would be a patch of each kind 
usually spread out on the attic floor to 
dry. Boys and girls felt rich, indeed, all 
winter long if they had nut “banks” to 
draw upon whenever they wished. 

In the long evenings, especially at 
Thanksgiving and Christmastime, there 
was often fun before the fireplace or 
around the big wood burner that was 
not caused merely by the cracking of the 
nuts and the eating of the kernels. The 
boys with their jack-knives and the girls 
with their sewing-baskets made toys and 
dolls that were unique. 

You can readily imagine a doll with an 
“old woman” head when you look at a 
hickory nut from the proper angle. A 
small opening was made in one side with 
the point of a knife; and into this a stick 
for the body was placed. Then the girls 
dressed each droll-looking creature in 
poke bonnet and shawl. 

A black walnut could easily be carved 
into a rustic basket, handle and all, by 
cutting out two sections of the shell. 
There was always a reward for this piece 
of work, of course, because the nut must 
be extracted and eaten in order to make 
the basket complete. 

An interesting toy was often made from 
two nuts of any kind that could be 
pierced for the ends of a cord to pass thru. 
A nut was tied securely at each end, and 
the boy who could twirl them in opposite 
directions with great speed was con- 
sidered a skilful lad. 

Fortunate is the boy or girl of today 
who has a supply of home-grown nuts 
“up garret.” the other hand, some 
of those bought at the grocery store for 
the holiday festivities can be used almost 
as well—just for fun. 
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Both Comfort 
and Health 


are served by these Taylor 
Thermometers — scientific 
aids to right living. 


The modern home is sure to contain 
one or more 7J'aylor Thermometers. 


Housewives now cook scientifically 
with the Oven and Candy Thermometers. 


Room heat is regulated by frequent 
readings of attractive 
Indoor Thermometers. 


Clothing is suited to 
the weather conditions 
shown by the Window 
Thermometer. 


For Candy Making 


Taylor Candy Thermometer, Number 
5908, Silver-plated convex copper 
case, 8 inches long, with adjustable 
metal clip on back for fastening to cook- 
ing vessels of various depths, wood 
handle for removing without danger of 
burning fingers on metal parts. Scale 
range approximately 90° to 360° F 
in 2° graduations. 

Taylor Booklet of Recipes packed 
with each instrument. 
Copy sent free on 
request. 


Price $2.00 


each, 


For Baking 


Taylor Oven Thermometer 
Number 5928, round disk metal 
base with asbestos mat attached. 
Magnifying mercury-filled tube, 
white enameled back with black 
figures and graduations, range Price $2.00 
100° to 600° F. Holes in top of h 
scale for inserting fork to remove each. 
from oven when hot. 5 inches high. 

Taylor Book of Recipes packed with each 
instrument. 






For Inside 
Temperatures 


The “Temprite” Indoor Ther- 
mometer has non-chipping white 
enamel on steel frame, 844” long, 
easy reading black figures and 
graduations; red permacolor filled 
magnifying glass tube, lugs at top 
and bottom for easy fastening to 
wall or window casing. In attrac- 
tive box 


For Outside Tem- 
peratures from 
the Inside 


Temprite Window 
Thermometer Num- 
ber 5316S. Metal 
white enameled 
back. Weather 
proof. Can be read 
at a distance of 15 
2 feet. Large clear 

Price numerals and mark- 

$1.00 ings, fadeless, red 

Each liquid in the magni- 

cn. fying glass tube. 
omes with window 

brackets and nails for easy at- 
taching to outside window frame. 











Adjustable to proper angle for 
reading from inside—and outside 
as well. Scale range 50°-below 
zero to 120° F. above, 

See your dealer first. Ifhecan- 
not supply you, send the mone 
to us and the article desired will 
be sent to you, safe delivery guar- 


Price $1.00 each. 


Send for our Book of Recipes and see how an 
Oven thermometer is useful in making delicious 
food for your table. Other booklets on tempera- 
ture supplied on request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian plant Manufacturing Distributers 





TYCOS Building in Great Britain 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London. 




















becomes the pride of the owners and 
the admiration of their friends. The 
use of Northern birch for interior 
trim, paneling, doors and floors adds 
substantially to the worth of your 
property. A birch trimmed home is 
always in popular favor and a pre- 
ferred purchase with judges of values. 





Beautiful birch effectively used for trim and 
built-in cabinets in this “‘homey"’ dining room. 
(Many more fine interiors shown in Free 
“Beautiful Birch’’ brochure.) 
For enameling, birch affords a perfect base. 
It takes stains uniformly and is beautiful 
when finished natural; a versatility of treat- 
ment that enables you to have a different 
finish for every room, all equally attractive. 
Theclose grain and practically mar-proofhard- 
nessof birch make it one of the most enduring 
and permanently beautiful interior finishes. 


Write for your copy of ‘‘Benutiful Birch for Beau- 
tiful Woodwork.”’ It’s Frée. Many valuable hints 
to home-owners and prospective home-builders 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
21 F.R.A. building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Beautitil Birch lor 





Beautitid Woodwork 


Pts 





Everlasting Composition Floors 


The perman- Dustless, Sanitary, Attractive 
nt, firepr rn png 
proo!. Over Old Floors or in New Buildings 


one-piece 

Floor for Everlasbestos is easily laid like cement in any room 
Kitchens over any base. Special ingredients and perfected form- 
Bathrooms ula insure uniformity and wearing quality. Fioo 
yeirs in use maintain 


original 
Sun Porches crevices or joints to catch dirt 


god appearance. 
Lusily cleaned as tile 


Geerememts yet warm and resilient to the tread. 

A hond e fl hoice of red. buff, 
Eiqeets Ww cite aos oulabamaall pened on weed. — 
‘Tnesines EVERLASBESTOS_ FLOORING CO., 
Hospitals Dept. O, 95 North St., Rochesier,N. x. 


Factories 
Stores 





Everlashesto§ 
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GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line In North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop ment pian or 
easy terms. Say which state int . Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON Land Commissioner 


1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


NE ‘subseriber writes that his New 
Year’s resolutions this year are go- 
in to include a promise to do one defi- 
nite thing for his place each month. It 
may be a useful article with tools or 
that badly-needed 
coat of paint for 


and in the summer the stand can be set 
out on the porch.” 

By the way, we have made blueprints, 
with directions for constructing this 
stand, just as Mrs. Edgeomb has de- 

seribed it to us. 
The price is still 





the garage. AndI 
suspect a good 
many thousand of 
you will do the 
same thing. Hon- 
estly, such a reso- 
lution should come 
close to the top of 
the list. We like to 
hear from youfolks 
who are accom- 
plishing results 
with your tools. If ‘ 
you have saved 
some money by 
having tools, tell 
us about it. If you 
want help in se- 
lecting equipment, 
well be mighty 
glad to help you 
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thesame—25cents 
postpaid and by 
return mail. If 
any of you would 
like a list of the 
blueprints on hand 
—there’s quite an 
assortment — just 
ask for it. 
Bringing the Home 
Up to Date 
One of the many 


charms of home- 
owning is the free- 


dom with which 
you can approach 
any new idea. 


Many a chance to 
improve appear- 
ances and enhance 


| 








get what you want. Ses <r a9 values comes to 
Mrs. Stanley the one who pur- 
Edgecomb of Strea- A kitchen dresser which would delight chases an old 


tor, Illinois, has a 
dandy plant stand 
in her home and we have asked her to 
tell how it was made. She says: 

“The stand is 33 inches long, 11 inches 
wide and 30 inches high. It was easily 


made and we have derived much enjoy- 























ment from having it. There is a tank 
(watertight) of galvanized iron and a 
false bottom which fits down inside of 
the compartment. A round tube, soldered 
into one corner is used for pouring water 
into the bottom of the tank. 

“IT put coarse gravel over the top of 
the perforated false bottom, then a layer 
of fine gravel, then fill to within an inch 
of the top with good rich dirt. The 
plants, set in this, thrive wonderfully 


any housewife 


house. Closets are 
turned into cup- 
boards, pantries into breakfast alcoves 
and wasteful attics into extra bedrooms. 

The picture of a kitchen dresser shown 
on this page suggests the transformation 
of a shallow closet into a beautiful addi- 
tion to the room. The 
thrill of conquest light- 
ens your step as you ap- 
proach the contemplated 
change from different 
angles. Whether it is a 
kitchen dresser or a 
built-in refrigerator — 
the joy of accomplish- 
ment surpasses all 
skinned knuckles, time 
out from the radio dials, 
and a few slivers. Re- 





To the left is shown the 

homemade plant stand of 

which blueprints are avqil- 

able. (Below) A practical 
foot scraper 
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garded as a whole, such a venture might 
seem to be too much, but considered one 
unit at a time—a board here, a pull 
there—and it’s simple after all. You 
can do all work in the basement and as- 
semble the pieces after they have been 
cut and fitted. 

This is an ideal odd-time occupation 
for winter evenings. 

A Convenient Foot Scraper 


You can make a good foot scraper 
from a length of iron rod and a piece of 
strap iron. Such a scraper, set in the 
cement walk or step, or cast in a sepa- 
rate block, to be sunk flush with the 
walk will come in handy a dozen times 
a day. 

The idea is shown here without di- 
mensions. None are needed, tho the 
scraper proper should be about five and 
one-half inches long. Use rod about 
one-half inch in diameter and make the 
slots. for the scraper bar by doubling at 
the proper points and making cuts with 
a hack saw—the rod being held firmly 
in the vise. Straighten out the rods 
again and drill small holes for rivets 
which will hold the bar in place. 

File or grind out a depression in the 
top edge and then sharpen slightly. The 
edges will clean off the edges of the shoe 
soles at the same time the bottoms are 
being cleaned. All of the metal should 
be painted black to prevent rust. 

Washing Stucco 

Stucco doesn’t require paint, but it 
should be cleaned once in awhile. It is 
pretty hard to remove stains which occur 
below windows tho this can be taken off 
with diluted sulphuric acid scrubbed on 
and then rinsed off. 

But the best way is to use a strong flow 
vf water thru the hose with the nozzle 
set to throw a small stream. Begin at the 
top of the wall just under the roof and 
work downward. The closer you are to 
the surface the more effective will be the 
results. 


Tips for the Handy Man 


To do a good job of setting hinges, 
place the hinge where it is to go and 
then trace the three sides with the point 
of a sharp knife, being careful not to get 
the space too large. Cut out the wood 
at this point just deep enough to permit 
the hinge to lie flush with the surface of 
the wood and drive the screws home. 

If the knob comes off from the tea 
kettle cover, fasten a large cork on top 
with a long screw turned in from the 
under side and dress the cork down to 
the desired shape. A coat of shellac 
will make for a better appearance and 
the cork will prevent burned fingers. 

Dilute some rubber cement with high 
test gasoline and rub this on your work 
mittens or gloves. They will wear twice 
.as long and be practically impervious to 
moisture and slivers. - 

A scroll saw will cost a dollar or two. 
With it you can cut any sort of curve in 
wood. It is a handy thing to have. By 
pasting an interesting colored picture on 
thin wood and coating with shellac or 
clear varnish, then cutting out irregular 
sections you will have a picture puzzle 
that will delight the kids more than an 
expensive toy. 

’e will be glad to hear from you at any 
time about unusual, useful or interesting 
things you have made with your own 
tools. - Suggestions, too, are always 
welcome. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
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e Beauty of 
Panelled Rooms 


- Do at least three of your rooms in 
wood-board, designing the pattern to fit your taste, 
your furniture and your pictures 


MAS your home distinctive and 
original. Let it reflect your own 
individual taste. 

Your dining room, living room, and 
kitchen can easily be madeso homey, 
so clean looking, so inviting to your 
family and your guests, that your 
judgment will be universally praised. 

Nothing lends itself better to good 


style, beauty, and permanence than 
_ Cornell, the all-wood wall board. 


Cornell, once well laid over the stud- 
ding in your new house, or over the 
plaster in your old house will give a 
certain air of refinement which as a 
home-owner you are so eager to ex- 
press. 

The clean panels of Cornell are 
made of wood, nothing else. At the 
mill several processes of sizing insure 


its resistance to moisture and its read- 
iness for paint or calcimine. 
Cornell cannot crack like plaster, 


and if it is well laid, it will not 
warp or buckle. 


For kitchens and bath rooms we suggest Cornell 
Tile-Board, a remarkably high quality product. 
Ready for paint and enamel without priming. 
Glistening in its spotless white,Cornell Tile-Board 
can be cleaned like real tile; looks almost like it. 
Send for a sample of Cornell 
W ood-Board and Tile-Board 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street, Chicago 
~tseeesesssessssecessssessassssssesssaseaee 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CoO, B21 
190 N. State St., Chicago 

Please send me samples of 


© Cornell Wood-Board DC Cornel] Tile-Board 


Name 





Address— 


























PRAYING Made 


gardeners. 


nd for it today. 











** Spraying the Home Garden” is a little book devoted to the needs of home 
It makes spraying simple and easy, and is as much appreciated by 
the professional as by the amateur. As your dormant spray (while the leaves 
are off), Scalecide, alone, does all that any com- 
bination of dormant sprays can do. Itis simple, 
easy and pleasant to use. As your summer 
y for trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables, 

its and flowers, use Sulfoc 
gicide which can be 
Spraying the Home Garden” tells how and 
when to use these sprays, and tells what other 
simple combinations are necessary for com- 
lete control of ornamental and garden i. 
It is free. If your ler 
can’t supply you with Scalecide and Sulfo- 
de order from us. B. 
Dep’t 44, 50 Church Street, New York. 


armen THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY*="« 
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Scalecide Prices 
Delivered East 


ide—the only fun- of the Mississippi 


used on all vegetation. 


G. Pratt Co., 





























becomes the pride of the owners and 
the admiration of their friends. The 
use of Northern birch for interior 
trim, paneling, doors and floors adds 
substantially to the worth of your 
property. A birch trimmed home is 
always in popular favor and a pre- 
ferred purchase with judges of values. 
I 





Beautiful birch effectively used for trim and 
built-in cabinets in this ‘homey’ dining room. 
(Many more fine interiors shown in Free 
“Beautiful Birch’ brochure.) 
For enameling, birch affords a perfect base. 
It takes stains uniformly and is beautiful 
when finished natural; a versatility of treat- 
ment that enables you to have a different 
finish for every room, all equally attractive. 
Theclose grain and practically mar-proofhard- 
nessof birch make it oneof the most enduring 
and permanently beautiful interior finishes. 


Write for your copy of ‘‘Bgttutiful Birch for Beau- 
tiful Woodwork.’’ It’s Frée. Many valuable hints 
to home-owners and prospective home-builders 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 +F.R.A. building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Beautitial Birch tor 


Beautitidl Woodwork 


Everlasting Composition Floors 





The perman- 
ent, fireproof, 
one-piece 
Floor for 
Kitchens 
Bathrooms 
Sun Porches 


Dustless, Sanitary, Attractive 
Over Old Floors or in New Buildings 


Everlasbestos is easily laid like cement in any room 
over any base. Special ingredients and perfected form- 
ula insure uniformity and wearing quality. Fioors ten 
yeirs in use maintain origina! gd appearance. No 


Shortens Dimaiwiamecha-° 

A hondsome floor—choice of red. buff, or De 
oe ee I Ww Sag for catalog and sample on wood, pte ett 
Theatves EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING CO., 
Hospitals Dept. O, 95 North St., Rochesier,N. x. 
Factories 


Stores 





Everlashestos 
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GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to puy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop ment pian or 
easy terms. Say which state int . Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON' Land Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, 








Minnesota 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


Oe subscriber writes that his New 
Year’s resolutions this year are go- 
in& to include a promise to do one defi- 
nite thing for his place each month. It 
may be a useful article with tools or 
that badly-needed 

coat of paint for 


and in the summer the stand can be set 
out on the porch.” 

By the way, we have made blueprints, 
with directions for constructing this 
stand, just as Mrs. Edgecomb has de- 

scribed it to us. 
The price is still 





the garage. AndI 
suspect a good 
many thousand of 
you will do the 
same thing. Hon- 
estly, such a reso- 
lution should come 
close to the top of 
the list. We like to 
hear from youfolks 
who are accom- 
plishing results 
with your tools. If N 
you have saved 
some money by 
having tools, tell 
us about it. If you 
want help in se- 
lecting equipment, 
we'll be mighty 
glad to help you j 
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thesame—25cents 
postpaid and by 
return mail. If 
any of you would 
like a list of the 
blueprints on hand 
—there’s quite an 
assortment — just 
ask for it. 


Bringing the Home 
Up to Date 

One of the many 
charms of home- 
owning is the free- 
dom with which 
you can approach 
any new idea. 
Many a chance to 
improve appear- 
ances and enhance 


Ss values comes to 





get what you want. Ae 

Mrs. Stanley 
Edgecomb of Strea- 
tor, Illinois, has a 
dandy plant stand 
in her home and we have asked her to 
tell how it was made. She says: 

“The stand is 33 inches long, 11 inches 
wide and 30 inches high. It was easily 
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made and we have derived much enjoy- 




















ment from having it. There is a tank 
(watertight) of galvanized iron and a 
false bottom which fits down inside of 
the compartment. A round tube, soldered 
into one corner is used for pouring water 
into the bottom of the tank. 

“T put coarse gravel over the top of 
the perforated false bottom, then a layer 
of fine gravel, then fill to within an inch 
of the top with good rich dirt. The 
plants, set in this, thrive wonderfully 


A kitchen dresser which would delight 
any housewife 





the one who pur- 
chases an old 
house. Closets are 
turned into cup- 
boards, pantries into breakfast alcoves 
and wasteful attics into extra bedrooms. 

The picture of a kitchen dresser shown 
on this page suggests the transformation 
of a shallow closet into a beautiful addi- 
tion to the room. The 
thrill of conquest light- 
ens your step as you ap- 
proach the contemplated 


change from different 
angles.- Whether it is a 
kitchen dresser or a 


built-in refrigerator — 
the joy of accomplish- 
ment surpasses all 
skinned knuckles, time 
out from the radio dials, 
and a few slivers. Re- 





To the left ts shown the 

homemade plant stand of 

which blueprints are avqil- 

able. (Below) A practical 
foot scraper 
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garded as a whole, such a venture might 
seem to be too much, but considered one 
unit at a time—a board here, a pull 
there—and it’s simple after all. You 
can do all work in the basement and as- 
semble the pieces after they have been 
cut and fitted. 

This is an ideal odd-time occupation 
for winter evenings. 

A Convenient Foot Scraper 


You can make a good foot scraper 
from a length of iron rod and a piece of 
strap iron. Such a scraper, set in the 
cement walk or step, or cast in a sepa- 
rate block, to be sunk flush with the 
walk will come in handy a dozen times 
a day. 

The idea is shown here without di- 
mensions. None are needed, tho the 
scraper proper should be about five and 
one-half inches long. Use rod about 
one-half inch in diameter and make thé 
slots. for the scraper bar by doubling at 
the proper points and making cuts with 
a hack saw—the rod being held firmly 
in the vise. Straighten out the rods 
again and drill small holes for rivets 
which will hold the bar in place. 

File or grind out a depression in the 
top edge and then sharpen slightly. The 
edges will clean off the edges of the shoe 
soles at the same time the bottoms are 
being cleaned. All of the metal should 
be painted black to prevent rust. 


Washing Stucco 

Stucco doesn’t require paint, but it 
should be cleaned once in awhile. It is 
pretty hard to remove stains which occur 
below windows tho this can be taken off 
with diluted sulphuric acid scrubbed on 
and then rinsed off. 

But the best way is to use a strong flow 
vf water thru the hose with the nozzle 
set to throw a small stream. Begin at the 
top of the wall just under the roof and 
work downward. The closer you are to 
the surface the more effective will be the 
results. 


Tips for the Handy Man 


To do a good job of setting hinges, 
place the hinge where it is to go and 
then trace the three sides with the point 
of a sharp knife, being careful not to get 
the space too large. Cut out the wood 
at this point just deep enough to permit 
the hinge to lie flush with the surface of 
the wood and drive the screws home. 

If the knob comes off from the tea 
kettle cover, fasten a large cork on top 
with a long screw turned in from the 
under side and dress the cork down to 
the desired shape. A coat of shellac 
will make for a better appearance and 
the cork will prevent burned fingers. 

Dilute some rubber cement with high 
test gasoline and rub this on your work 
mittens or gloves. They will wear twice 

as long and be practically impervious to 
moisture and slivers. - 


A scroll saw will cost a dollar or two. 
With it you can cut any sort of curve in 
wood. It is a handy thing to have. By 
pasting an interesting colored picture on 
thin wood and coating with shellac or 
clear varnish, then cutting out irregular 
sections you will have a picture puzzle 
that will delight the kids more than an 
expensive toy. 

We will be glad to hear from you at any 
time about unusual, useful or interesting 
things you have made with your own 
tools. Suggestions, too, are always 
welcome. 
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e Beauty of 
Panelled Rooms 


- Do at least three of your rooms in 
wood-board, designing the pattern to fit your taste, 
your furniture and your pictures 


‘AKE your home distinctive and 
original. Let it reflect your own 
individual taste. 

Your dining room, living room, and 
kitchen can easily be madeso homey, 
so clean looking, so inviting to your 
family and your guests, that your 
judgment will be universally praised. 

Nothing lends itself better to good 


style, beauty, and permanence than 
_ Cornell, the all-wood wall board. 


Cornell, once well laid over the stud- 
ding in your new house, or over the 
plaster in your old house will give a 
certain air of refinement which as a 
home-owner you are so eager to ex- 
press. 

The clean panels of Cornell are 
made of wood, nothing else. At the 
mill several processes of sizing insure 


its resistance to moisture and its read- 
iness for paint or calcimine. 


Cornell cannot crack like plaster, 
and if itis well laid, it will not 
warp or buckle. 


For kitchens and bath rooms we suggest Cornell 
Tile-Board, a remarkably high quality product. 
Ready for paint and enamel without priming. 
Glistening in its spotless white,Cornell Tile-Board 
can be cleaned like real tile; looks almost like it. 
Send for a sample of Cornell 
W ood-Board and Tile-Board 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street, Chicago 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CoO, B81 
190 N. State St., Chicago 
Please send me samples of 


0 Cornell Wood-Board D0 Cornell Tile-Board 


Name 





Address— 
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"Spraying the Home Garden” is a little book devoted to the needs of home 
gardeners. It makes spraying simple and easy, and is as much appreciated by 
the professional as by the amateur. As your dormant spray (while the leaves 


Scalecide Prices 
Delivered East 


are off), Scalecide, alone, does all that any com- 





bination of dormant sprays can do. Itis simple, 
easy and pleasant to use. As your summer 
spray for trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, use Sulfocide—the only fun- 
gicide which can be used on all vegetation. of 
Spraying the Home Garden” tells how and 
when to use these sprays, and tells what other 
simple combinations are necessary for com- 
lete control of ornamental and garden ts. 
Send for ittoday. It is free. If your dealer 
can’t supply you with Scalecide and Sulfo- 
cide order t mus. B. G. Pratt Co., 
Dep’t 44, 50 Church Street, New York. 





50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
15 gals. 11.50 
Drum 


the Mississippi 
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A More Exquisite 
English Primrose 






A Glorious 
New Strain 


for American Gardens 


HAVE you a moist or partly shaded spot to 
fill in the rock garden, along the walls, or 
in the perennial borders? Primroses will 
be just the thing—real hardy English Prim- 
roses—the primroses of song and story that 
bloom forth in such bright and charming 
colors with the earliest Spring flowers. 


Elliott’s New Giant-Flowered Polyan- 
thus are a hybrid strain which preserve 
all the charm of the old English prim- 
roses with the addition of unusual size, 
an amazing wealth of beautiful colors 
and art shades, and some special quality 
of hardiness and vigor that makes them 
grow to perfection under American con- 
ditions. The plants are sturdy and com- 
pact in growth, carrying flower clusters 
of immense size. Easy to grow; hardy, 
blooming year after year; a real acqui- 
sition, welcomed by every lover of fine 
gardens. (Rare. Packets, 50 cts. each). 


Three Other Elliott Specialties 
for Flower Lovers 


Shirley Foxgloves. This magnificent strain, 
growing 5 to 7 feet tall, with massive flower 
spikes 3 and 4 feet long, created a sensa- 
tion with the gardeners who were privi- 
leged to grow it last season. The bell-like 
blossoms range from white to dark rose, 
handsomely marked with maroon and choc- 
olate. Hardy perennial, blooming from June 
to Fall. Seed still very scarce. (Packets, 
25 cts. each). 

Elliott’s Sweet-Scented Lupines. Another 
sensatian among flower connoisseurs, sur- 
passing all other perennial Lupines in vigor 
of bloom and wealth of soft and lovely 
color, with the added new quality of de- 
lightful fragrance. Ideal for beds and bor- 
ders, and for cutting. (Packets, 50cts.each). 
Balcony Blue Petunias. Although first in- 
troduced to American gardens by Elliott 
several years ago, the popularity .of this 
unique strain of Petuniasygrows amazingly. 
There never has been enough seed of the 
true blue type to supply the demand. Lux- 
uriant plants, bearing all summer long, big, 
velvety flowers of true indigo-blue—a color 
rarely found in such purity and intensity in 
Nature. (Packets, 25 cts. each). 


Special One full-sized pack- s 1 2 5 


et of Elliott's New 
Giant Primroses, 
with a packet each 
Offer of the three other 
Elliott flower speci- 
alties described 
above 
Postpaid at this special price as long as they 
last. Please order early 
FREE Elliott’s Garden Book for 1926 is 
bigger, more complete, and more 
helpful than ever before. It describes hundreds 
of flower specialties and exclusive introductions 
for the out-of-the-ordinary garden, with an un- 
usually complete selection of flowering bulbs 
for Spring planting, and a section devoted to 


the choicest garden vegetables. The edition is 
limited. Write for your copy today. 


Elliott Nursery Co. 


612 Magee Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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How To Manage Your Furnace 
Continued from page 30 


room that way—and likewise chill the 
downstairs and create a draft across the 
lower floors. 

So if you must get air out of a room 
before heat will enter you better open 
the door a little before you want to sit 
in comfort in the lower rooms. When the 
room gets warm of course there is less 
draft from that room. You may have to 
close all or nearly all of the registers in 
the house except in the one room that 
refuses to heat until you force the heat up 
that pipe. After it gets well started it will 
continue and you can then open the other 
registers again. If it does not continue to 
remain warm it is proof you are not let- 
ting enough cold air into the air chamber 
of the furnace. 


HIS long discussion of warm air fur- 
naces is necessary because so many of 
them have not been properly installed, 
and so many people do not know how to 


remedy the defects. Steam and hot water 


go where piped and the circulation of 
air in the room has nothing to do with the 
heating. But let me say a word about 
ventilation. Heating engineers figured a 
few years ago that to maintain a purity of 
air of not exceeding six parts of exhaled 
carbonic acid gas to ten thousand parts of 
air in a room there must be admitted 
about fifty cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute per person in the room. But they 
are generous with hazards so they in 
practice recommend only thirty cubic feet 
per minute per occupant! The strange 
part of it is that the earth is still popu- 
lated! 

In fact Professor King found that the 
human adult lungs could only take in and 
exhale about seventeen cubic feet of. air 
in an hour. I checked him up with my 
anatomy and chemistry and found this is 
true. So you will not smother if you hap- 
pen to have a pretty tight house and 
rather inadequate ventilation. 

However, ventilation is essential to 
comfort and alertness. The best substi- 
tute for it is circulation of air. The ad- 
vent of the submarine made it necessary 
to study ventilation because the sub- 
marine cannot always have its windows 
open! The navy department found that 
fresh air was not what was so much need- 
ed in close rooms as circulation of air. 
In fact men can live a long time in a very 
tight room with no fresh air admitted if 
a fan stirs the air. So if you have steam or 
hot water heat which of course does not 
well keep the air in circulation you will 
need open windows or fans to create air 
movements. The warm air furnace does 
this. 

But you have to feed your furnace fire 
lots of fresh air if you are to get perfect 
combustion. Foul air in a room makes the 
kerosene or gas lamps burn dully with 
considerable smoke. An ordinary candle 
flame spoils for its own use a gallon of 
air a minute. Your gas stove, gas lights, 
do worse than the candle. Electric lights 
of course do not spoil the air in a room. 
The coal or oil furnishes the carbon and 
the air furnishes the oxygen of combus- 
tion. So if you want efficient furnace or 
light operation you must supply plenty of 
fresh air. 

You’d think from the way some folks 
allow ashes to pile up under the grates 
that they were trying to smother the 
fire. Keep ashes from touching the grates 
below. Many a grate is warped or melted 
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Foil the Fire Fiend 


Nothing is more pathetic than the 
grisly skeleton of a home destroyed 
by fire. All the intimate, happy 
things cherished for their sweet as- 
sociations reduced to little heaps of 
smouldering ashes. Insurance can 
never cover that. 

Prevent the fire. Build the walls 
of your home of material that can’t 
burn. Natco Hollow Tile Construc- 
tion costs very little, if any, more 
than wood. And it is not only Per- 
manent but also comfortable and 
economical. 

Our free book—“Natco Homes"’—shows 
many such houses. Write for a copy. 
National Fire Proofing Company 
1114 Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NAT CO 








Flowers-Shrubs-T rees 
Of High Quality and Beauty 
Sold Direct Lowest Prices 


The Woodlawn 1926 catalogue and guide 
to planting and successful growing fully 
describes and illustrates the beautiful 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Dah- 
lias, Perennials, Climbing Vines, etc. 
grown in our own nurseries. Also best 
varieties small fruit and nut trees. Write 
for your Free copy. 


A Special Club Offer 


1 Spirea Van Houtteii (34 ft) 50c: 1 Deutzia Cr 
nata (34 ft) 50c; | Snowberry Red (34 ft) 50c; I 
Hydrangea P. G. (18-24”’) 50c; | Barberry Thun- 
bergii (18-24) 40c. Total value $2.40. In order 
give our old customers an attractive bargain 
and to acquaint new customers with the 

fine quality of our stock, we will send $ 
the above assortment by parcel post pre- 
“RES ig oh PP Spiele Mpa 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 

















LADIOLI 


The World's Best 
The Hy bridizer's Best, 
TheIntroducer's Best 
Over 80 of these beauties are de- 
scribed in our new catalog, ready in 
January. It is America's leading gui 
he most beautiful and rare of 
these greatest-of-all summer 
autumn flowers, 
A post card brings you 
a copy 
NORTH RIVER FARMS 
“‘The Home of the World’s 
Best Gladioli”’ 



















Marshfield, Box B, Mass, 
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down by having hot ashes instead of cool 
air in contact with the grates below. 

You have to learn how to operate your 
furnace just as you do your radio. Noth- 
ing but patient study of it and playing 
with it will give that personal friendship 
between it and you. Each home is a 
problem of its own. 

In firing a furnace you pay heed to your 
purpose. In the hours of wakefulness you 
want heat at least cost. Unfortunately 
furnaces are fired upside down. Light a 
candle and turn it flame down. It will 
smoke and smother itself with melted 
wax. We put cold coal on a hot bed of 
coals. It must smoke until the coal is hot 
enough to give off gas, when, if enough 
fresh air is admitted to the fire-box, the 
gas burns and smoke almost ceases. A 
hot fire is best produced by frequent 
applications of small amounts of coal— 
just a shovelful of fine coal scattered 
evenly over the hot coals. But the women 
will not fire a furnace that way. In fact, 
husband is expected to fire up in the morn- 
ing for all day, and at bedtime for all 
night. Se then efficiency and economy 
are out of the question. ‘Taking life as we 
live it I’d say, giye the grates a good shak- 
ing in the morning so as to admit air 
to the fire-pot. Put on a little coal, open 
the air vent in the upper furnace door, 
open the drafts in ash-box and flue, get 
ready for breakfast and town, then fire 
up for the day. Put coal on the front 
side, leaving live coals visible or nearly so 
on the back side. This gives the air a 
chance and your flame eats at the thin 
edge. After you get breakfast close the 
air vent in upper door. Set the thermo- 
stat so it will close the drafts and open 
checks just before the room temperature 
gets as high as you want it. 

I wouldn’t operate a coal furnace with- 
out a thermostat. It saves fuel because it 
counteracts forgetfulness. At night the 
object is to retain a fire without quite 
enough heat to be comfortable. Do not 
shake down as much ashes as in the 
morning. It may be necessary in a small 
fire-pot to cover the whole bed of coals. 
If you can leave the top slide open a little 
while until the gas burns off a bit you 
can then close the drafts, open the checks 
and go to bed with some assurance that 
the gas will not blow the doors open about 
the time you drop off to sleep. 


Is the Radish Unconstitutional? 


Continued from page 18 





it more edible. I favor letting the amen- 
ders of flowers, fruits and vegetables go 
right on improving them, and I would 
vote to give them our thanks. It will 
be time enough when these amenders be- 
gin amending the stewed prune into a 
steel-jacketed rifle bullet or amending 
the pumpkin into an eighteen-inch shell 
with the pumpkin seeds amended into 
shrapnel. 

I am nothing but grateful to the man 
who amended the untamed radish of the 
ages into the crisp and juicy earth-fruit 
it is now. The man who put over the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Sweet 
Corn has my thanks. I congratulate 
the citizens who amended the gladiolus. 
But I do wish some progressive states- 
man of the Vegetable Party would get 
all heated up and do something in the 
way of an amendment to the parsnip. I 
will support with my full vote any man 
who can amend the parsnip so that it 
will taste like food, 
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Let Planet Jr. plant 
it for you 


You'll never know until you have a Planet Jr. Seeder what an im- 
mense relief it is from the wearisome drudgery of planting seeds 
by hand. Planted so accurately and true, just deep enough, smoothly cov- 


ered and rolled, all at one time. 


There are several popular Planet Jr. Seeder models, all shown in interesting detail on 
pages 4-14 of the new Planet Jr. catalog. Don’t overlook the No. 35 seeder attachment for 
wheel hoes on page 14. Just right for small gardens. For cultivating, nothing beats the fam- 


ous Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes. Ask your dealer for copy of catalog and our new booklet on 


gardening. If he can’t supply you, we wiil. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
and Garden Implements in the World 


3425 F Glenwood Ave. 


Philadelphia 











Become an Interior Decorator. Remarkable 
home-stydy method quickly prepares you for big-money 
cupereunseies in this new pro on. any make $50 to 
$ a week andup. Nospecial talent needed. Exclusive 
Purchasing Plan gets you furnishings at wholesale prices. 


Many Earn $50 to $200 a Week 


Interior Decoration offers you a glorious future. 
Big pay positions always open — or start profitable 
business yourself. Free ook tells all, describes 
method. Send for it at once! No obligation. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 

Dept. 241, 2 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1 Clematis Vine 25c 


To secure 10,000 more patrons this season, 
we makethis wonderfu loffer, Send 25c 
and we willdeliverto you by mail postpaid 
1 Hardy Paniculata Clematis Vine, 
2Year, Snow White, Fragrant, Strong Grower, 

Regular Value, 10 Strong 2 yr. Grape 

Vines, 8 Niagara (white), 3 Concord 

(black), 2 Word n (blue), 2 
Salem (red),’ all10 Grape Vines $1 95 
by mail postpaid, C. O. D.. for bad 

or your 








p- BLY orchard, at Thins pected fe today. 
Pomous United Nurseries, 104Tree Ave, Dansville, N. ¥. 





Paint Without Oil | 


Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty Five Per Cent 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one o Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside and inside painting. It is the cement 
principle — to paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 8 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save agood 
many dollars. Write today. 

















LANS tor HOMES 


**The New Colonials” 
50 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**all-American Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Roome—§$1 
**South- West Stucco 
omes”’ 
75 Duplexes & Bungslows—$1i 
**West Coast Bungalow 
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worth twice 
as much as I ask for it. 


og SAVE 509%" 
“4 TREES-SHRUBS 
“Gio, ORNAMENTAL 





My famous get-acquainted 
If prices talk, or if qualit 
look over these big win dics ir 
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Black Grape 


CABERRIES, choice varleties 
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ordering early. 
Write today—don’t miss 









Pal this chance to t some 
of the rarest ins 
ever offered in first- 






class, guaranteed Trees, 
: ,Evergreens,Fruits 
ay end Flowers. Address 

EARL FERRIS NURSERY | 
735 Bridge St. Hampton, Iowa 
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Controlling Peach Leaf Curl 


C. T. GREGORY 


Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station 


[4 the spring, peach leaves often take 
on some curious shapes and colors. 
The mid-rib is often bent backward so 
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A peach tree that is heavily infected 
with leaf curl. Notice the bunchy ap- 
pearance of the leaf clusters 


that the tip of the leaf touches 
the stem. Furthermore the leaf 
blade will be greatly blistered 
and puckered, often appearing 
as if the mid-rib were a shir- 
ring string that was drawn too 
tight. Sometimes the leaves 
take on a sickly yellow color 
but again they may become a 
brilliant red. Frequently en- 
tire twigs are greatly swollen 
and dwarfed. This is the re- 
sult of the disease known as 
peach leaf curl. This disease 
never appears at any time but 
in spring, and a tree that is 
badly affected presents a most peculiar 
and unmistakable appearance. A few 
weeks later every diseased leaf falls fore- 
ing the tree to call upon its reserve 
strength to produce a new set of leaves. 

Peach leaf curl is confined solely to 
the peach. Sometimes plums are af- 
fected with a somewhat similar trouble 
which causes the young fruit to become 
swollen into large bladder-like growths, 
but this trouble is not related to the leaf 
curl. Long studies of the peach leaf 
curl have shown that the disease can 
attack only the very young leaves in the 
spring. If the tree produces healthy 
leaves they cannot become affected with 
this trouble that year. 

If an affected leaf were examined 
closely with a microscope it would be 
seen that the entire lower surface is 
thickly covered with spore sacs. In the 
presence of moisture the fungus is able 
actually to shoot these spores into the 
air to be blown about by the wind. It 
seems that these spores become lodged 
on the bud scales and in the spring will 
sprout. As the young leaves burst out 
of the buds the fungus is again ready to 
attack them, causing the disease. 


In controlling leaf eurl we take ad- 
vantage of this fact and apply a spray 
that will kill these spores. Fortunately, 
we are able to use a very strong mix- 
ture, since the dormant buds cannot be 
injured. Lime sulfur diluted one gallon 
in eight gallons of water and applied 
either in the fall or early in the spring is 
the best cure. Frequent failures with 
this spray have been reported, but it is 
always found that the grower waited tox 
long before applying it. It must be put 
on before the buds begin to swell. More- 
over, the tree must be thoroly drenched 
and sprayed from all sides, otherwise 
parts of the branches may be left un- 
touched. Too much emphasis cannot be 
put on the need for early application 
since the disease attacks the leaves very 
early in the season and once the fungus 
has made its entrance into the leaf there 
is no known remedy. 

As is so often the case in plant dis- 
eases, not all varieties of peaches are 
attacked by the leaf curl. The Craw- 
ford, Elberta, and Belle of Georgia are 
all quite susceptible, whereas Champion, 
Smock and Solway and Carman are very 
resistant. However, since the con- 
trol by a single application of spray 
is so effective it would seem to be 
unnecessary to be particularly care- 
ful in the selection of varieties. 

It doesn’t matter so much what 
kind of sprayer you have, just so 
it will put the spray material on the 
tree and put it on right. The man 
with only a tree or two can ust 
his knapsack garden sprayer just 
as effectively as the man with a 
thousand trees uses a power oufit 


To the left is shown a leaf afflicted 
with peach leaf curl. Below, the ef- 


fects of this disease on the twigs 
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(Editor’s Note—This is the first in a 
new series of articles by Mr. Gregory in 
which he will discuss the various pests 
and diseases affecting fruits, vegetables 
and flowers. Mr. Gregory will be glad 
to answer any questions for you on this 
phase of gardening.) 
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Planning the Rock Garden 


Continued from page 10 


A. linarifolius, short linear leaves and 
showy violet-colored flowers in autumn, 
dry, sunny situation; eight to twelve 
inches. 

Campanula carpatica, harebell, large 
blue flowers in May and June. 

C. carpatica alba, the white-flowered, 
moist, well-drained soil, sun; six to eight 
inches. 

Cerastium tomentosum, silvery white 
foliage, masses of pure white flowers 
during May and June, dry and sunny 
exposure; six to eight inches. 

Chrysanthemum arctictum, white daisy- 
like flowers with yellow center, blooming 
in fall, sun; eight to ten inches. 

Daphne, a sub-shrub, bearing fragrant 
pink flowers, half-shady situation, in 
sandy loam. 

Dianthus deltoides, a dwarf creeper, 
deep crimson flowers, three to four inches. 
Garden dianthus such as plumarius and 
caesius can be used. 

Hepatica triloba, flowers pink and dark 
purple shades, very early bloomers, 
shade. 

Heuchera sanguinea, coral bell, delicate 
bell-shaped flowers of different shades of 
red in June and July, sun; six to twelve 
inches. 

Iberis sempervirens, hardy candytuft, 
pure white flowers, spring bloomer, one 
of the most showy rock garden plants, 
sun; six to ten inches. 

Iris, dwarf varieties, I. pumila, in white, 
blue and yellow and J. cristata is best, a 
low-growing species, two to three inches; 
flowers light blue marked with white; 
sun; late April and May. 

Leontopodium sibiricum, edelweiss, flow- 
ers white, sunny location and a moist, 
sandy soil needed. 

Lychnis viscaria splendens, low-grow- 
ing, pink flowered plant, sun; eight to 
ten inches. 

Pachysandra _ terminalis, 
leaved plant for deep shade. 

Phlox amoena, flowers from April until 
June, evergreen foliage covered with 
bright pink flowers, dry soil and sun. 

P. divaricata, pale lilac color, twelve 
inches high, does best in moist humus 
soils, either sun or shade, April and May. 

P. subulata, creeping species, with pink 
flowers. 

P. subulata lialcina, the lavender, dry 
sandy soil in sun, three to six inches. 
Phlox are perhaps the showiest of rock 
garden plants. 

Plumbago larpentae, \eadwort, deep 
azure-blue flowers blooming from August 
to November, sun; six to ten inches. 

Primula, the hardy primrose, P. 
japonica, a rich crimson or creamy white, 
prefers a moist peaty soil and purtial 
shade; twelve inches. 

Sanguinaria, native bloodroot, pure 
white flowers, in spring, leaves appearing 
later; six inches. Plant in rich soil in 
shade. 

Saxifraga virginiensis, pretty white 
flowers in early spring, sun; four to eight 
inches, 

Sedum, a class of plants adapted. for 
carpeting dry, sandy or rocky slopes, with 
full exposure to the sun; two to six inches 
high; flowering during the summer. 

S. acre, yellow, S. dasyphyllum, white, 
S. album, white, S. kamtschaticum, yel- 
low, S. lydium, yellow, leaves turning red 
in autumn, 8S. stoloniferum coccineum, 
pink, leaves turn a deep bronze during 
the winter. 


evergreen 
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Truly Helpful— 


is the Planter’s Time Table in Wood's 
convenient catalog. It shows when to 
plant—quantity of seed for 100 feet or 
an acre—distance between rows and 
apart in row. Depth to plant, ete. 


No Tomato Can Compare— 


In size, solidity, meatiness, product- 
iveness and especially in quality with 
Wood’s Famous Brimmer. They have 
no core and very few seeds. 


Another of the specialties listed in 
Wood's catalog for 1926 is a Canta- 
loupe that for flavor and size is the 
king of all melons. Their flavor is 
equal to Honeydew and they often 
weigh 15 to 20 lbs. 

Wood's catalog will likely meet your 


ideas of what a catalog should be 
Write for it. 


Hundreds of customers have told us 
this feature has helped them to greatly 
increase results from their garden. 


Catalog and planter’s table are yours 
for the asking. May we have the 
pleasure of sending them? 


flower 
seed 


collections 


Better 

Book 

of seeds 
that 


Hy 


In Your Mail Box Free 


Just say ‘‘Send catalog” either post card | | 
or letter and in a few days you will find 
valuable information, easily accessible, 
about seeds and crops in your mail box. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
45 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Va. 
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| 
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Why take chances? Set plants you know 
will grow and yield big. Save money too—by buy- 
ing direct from the grower at a real 50% saving, 


FRE Big, Full- 


Color Catalog 


sone right now for your copy of our Big Free Cata- 
og. ages chock full of valuable ad ed i i 
Truthfully describes all leading varieties of Straw berries. t Red and Black te 
Biackberries,Grapes, Fruit Trees, Roses, Hedge Plants, Shrubs and Gladioli Bulbs. 
Shows plants and fruit in true full color. If you plant Nursery stock this spring you actually 
= bw Ly nee a ——. . } — sone aw pee = perfecting hardy, 
} —the kind that growe i ; i 

will make money for you! Send today for this valuable FREE ‘ . ne 


3 Valuable New Varieties | ROSES and SHRUBS 4” v2ricties, Finest, 

RED GOLD oe seg tee Pa pe Roses. All kinds of ornamentals and Shrubs at 

flavor, appearance. Ripens week earlier. Profit maker. lowest prices. Guaranteed. Illustrated in 
World's Biggest, Sweetest, Everbear- | Color in our new big Free catalog. 


DON ing Strawberry, thrives on light or 
; WRITE TODAY! ecco wnte tor ‘our 


heavy soil, out-yields others 3 tol. Always in demand. 
New Seedless, Coreless Blackverry 
i new 58 page catalog. Sent by first return 
mail. Get this big book without fail. 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS, BOX 5, STEVENSVILLE. MICH. 


inches long, sweet as honey A good seller, 
Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru our 
advertising columns. You are safe in responding to these advertisements. 
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Better Side- Walls 


Make Distinctive Homes 


OUR choice of side-wall ma- 
terial and colors is of first im- 
portance. WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles in either 16-in. or 24-in. 
lengths laid 714-in. or 10-in. to 
the weather cost less than ordin- 
ary wood siding and much less 
than other side-wall materials. 
They give you an extra layer of 
protection—cooler homes in 
summer, warmer inwinter. They 
save you repeated paint and re- 
pair expense. The colors grow 
mellow with time. 
Write for free set of photographs show- 
ing different WEATHERBEST Homes in a 
6 variety of colors. Ask for Sam- 
ple Color Pad. If you will give 
dimensions of roof and side 
walls, and names of your 
| Lumber Dealer and Architect 
| we will see that you get esti- 
| mates of cost promptly. 


> WEATHERBESTSTAINED 


SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1000 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
**Makin £ Old Western Plant—Minnesota 
ee “gr Transfer, Minn. 


a] 






a 


practical book on Distributing Warehouses in 
remodeling and re- 
ingling. Be Leading Centers 

to for it, 
Home of John 
Wise at Relay 
near Baltimore, 
Md. 16-in. Green 
Roof harmonizes 
well with 18-in 


Gray Side Walls. 





| Weatterbest 
STAINED SRIWGLES 











-= 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 
1000 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. 
Send Weatherbest color photogravures, color samples and 
literature explaining lower cost of Weatherbest Side Walls. 


(] “Beautiful Roofs” [|] Book on Remodeling 








97GARDEN TRACTOR 





Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 


Pays for Itself 


—in one short season in money, 
time and labor saved. Low 
Introductory Price makes it 
easy to own this better power 
garden tractor. Just the 
machine for small farms, truck 
gardens, estates, suburban places, M 

etc. Takes the ‘‘back-break’"’ out ows 
of farm tasks. Easy and cheap to 

operate. Sturdily built. Two sizes, 

2% and 3% Horse Power. 2speed 

gears. Made in both riding and 

walking types. Mower attachment 


Runs Belt 
has 3% ft. Cutter Bar and Knife Machinery 
that uses standard 3’ Sections. 

Free Book = jr.fcf° st’, w 


Tractor Catalog. Tells how power 
farming saves you money. Ask for 
NEW LOW PRICES and full in- 
formation. Write today. 


| Shaw Mfg. Co. 


Dept. B5, Galesburg, 
Kansas 
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Staking Tomatoes 


‘Two years ago I lost a good many of 
my garden tomatoes because the plants 
fell over on the earth and the fruit rotted. 
I had staked them up, but when the fruit 
became heavy they were borne down and 
my loss was not small by any means. 

The next year I made up my mind that 
I would hold my plants up if it were 
possible. An old neighbor of ours after 
working a long time at building a fence 
out of old posts and boards concluded that 
it was hard work “making something out 
of nothing”; and altho I had this experi- 
ence before me, and altho I did not have 
much in the way of boards and stakes 
to use, I had good luck in building frames 
to surround my plants. 

In the first place I got a lot of stakes 
about three feet long and sharpened them 
at one end. Then I took some old fence 
boards and nailed these to the stakes, 
which were driven down along the rows of 
plants, one set on one side a few inches 
away from the hills, and the other on the 
other side. When the stakes were driven 
down they were about ten inches apart 
crosswise of the line. 

After the boards were nailed to the 
stakes with the top edges about a foot 
from the ground, I sawed up a lot of 
strips of narrow boards long enough to 
reach across the side boards. These I 
nailed with small nails on each side of the 
plants, pulling the branches up thru, so 
that they would lie on these supports, 
instead of drooping down to the earth. 
Every plant had its two pieces of board 
nailed across a little way from the body of 
the plant. 

As the plants developed, instead of 
lopping over to the earth, they fell on the 
boards I had provided as a support, and 
the frames worked fine.—Subscriber. 


Wrinkles in Parsnip Growing 


HE one root crop that last year did 

remarkably well with me was the 
parsnip. My soil is a heavy clay 
which has been neglected and soil robbed 
alternately for years, so,most of my root 
crops did poorly in it. Indeed, the land 
is not at all a “root crop soil.” The 
variety I grew is the Offenham Market, 
which has rather short, relatively thick 
roots. In my estimation it is superior to 
the well-known Guernsey, the Student, 
and very much better than the old Hol- 
low Crown, because it can be much 
more easily dug and, as I grew it, was 
free from the hard woody center, tho 
this may have been due to the moist 
season or the character of the soil. Many 
of my roots were four inches in diameter 
at the top and a foot long. 

But it is not the variety so much as 
the method of growing that interested 
me last year. As every gardener knows, 
parsnip seed must be sown as early as 
possible in the spring in order to get a 
start before dry weather sets in; and it 
must be allowed to grow until the very 
end of the season in order to get good 
size. Mine were sown on April 5th and 
dug nearly eight months later—the day 
before Thanksgiving. In my estimation 
this is a very long time to have the soil 
occupied by one vegetable crop, espe- 
cially in a home garden where space is 
at a premium, so I hit upon the follow- 
ing plan of growing it, thus utilizing the 
land to best advantage several times 
over during the growing season. 

When the seed was sown | dropped 
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EARLIER 
CROPS 


E earlier you get your crops to 
market, the fatter your profits, 
or this reason plant none but Will's 
Northern-grown Seeds! Before ordi- 
nary seeds have begun to sprout, Will's 
hardy, early-maturing grains, corns 
and vegetables, are well under way. 
Acclimated to the harshest cold of the 
Northwest, Will’s varieties — many 
developed from native Indian 
species—challenge any in the 
world for endurance and yield. 
And you'll be surprised at the 
reasonable cost of Will's Seeds. 
Quantity production and our 
direct-to-you policy — there's 
the secret! 


WILLS 


NORTHERN-GROWN 
SEEDS 


Free Gatatogs A postal will bring you our 
handsome 1926 Catalog describing all 
Will's quick-to-grow seeds and nursery stock, 
100 illustrated pages. Write for it today! 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box C-1 Bismarck, N.D. 
Pioneer Seedhouse, Nur- 
sery & Greenhouses 


FREE 
CATALOG 















WILLS: 
SEEDS 
GROW 
\ QUICK, 










Plants for $ 
the Aquarium 


EEP your pet fish healthy and 
happy, the water clearer and 
purer with these dainty plants. I 
grow thousands of the best plants 
for aquariums and will send prompt- 
ly on receipt of your order. 


7 Assorted Plants for 
Aquariums Postpaid 





$1.00 


Plants will vary in color from light 
to dark green and dark red. Send 
your order now. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


Largest Grower of Aquatic Plants 
in the World 


666 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 














E:SEEDS 


h Highest quality. None better grown. Try oar 

5 Choice Vegetables 10c 

’ 4 pkt. each postpaid Tomato, Early Jewel; 

Lettuce, Big Boston, Beet, Detroit Dark 

" Scarlet Globe; Oarrot, 
Danvers Half Long. Sure to please. 

Catalog FREE. Contains valuable 

information. Liste all standard sorte 
of vegetable. flower and field seeds. 


HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED CO. 




















—Gladiolus— 


Every bulb from stock that won prizes 
: at the Iowa State Fair. : 
50 choice bulbs of assorted colors only $2 prepaid 
For named varieties—guaranteed true 
to name — send for catalog today! 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
208 Moines, lows,” 
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seeds of a quick, forcing radish (Hail- 
stone) about an inch apart in the same 
row with the parsnip seed. The idea 
was to have the radish plants which ap- 
pear in less than a week—often only 
three or four days—mark the positions 
of the rows until the parsnip plants had 
grown large enough to be seen. This 
plan also permits the use of the wheel 
hoe cultivator at the earliest possible 
moment without injury to the — 
plants. A quick maturing radish suc 

as Hailstone may all be gathered for the 
table within five weeks of seed sowing. 
By that time the parsnip plants will be 
visible so cultivation may be continued 
without a break from the first week 
after sowing until the plants have grown 
too large to need it. 

Owing to the stiffness of the soil the 
seed failed in spots, so toward the end of 
May I sowed Golden Bantam sweet 
corn in the vacant spaces, using a pointed 
stick about an inch in diameter, and 
dropping two or three seeds in each hole 
which was then closed with some earth. 
Just for fun I filled out the row with 
corn as if the parsnips were not there. 
This was an experiment, of course, but 
it worked so well that I shall try it 
again next year, but with a modification 
which will give me four crops instead of 
three. 

The parsnip seed will be sown much 
thinner than usual—not nearer than six 
inches between groups of two or three 
seeds. This will greatly reduce the. neces- 
sity of thinning out the superfluous 
plants later on, thus saving seed, time 
and backache. Between the groups of 
parsnip seeds and about one inch apart 
I will sow radish and spinach seeds. In 
four or five weeks the radishes will be 
large enough for use, and by seven or 
eight weeks the spinach plants may be 
cut. 

When the spinach cutting is done the 
row will be cleaned of weeds and the 
parsnips allowed a week or two to 
straighten up. Then Golden Bantam or 
some other short season variety of corn 
will be dibbled in at intervals of a foot 
to eighteen inches. Other plants that I 
have tried in similar cases are tomatoes, 
okras, peppers, and egg plants, but ex- 
cept early tomatoes the combination 
with parsnips is not so good because 
they occupy the land longer than early 
varieties of sweet corn. 

As soon as an ear of corn is ready it is 
gathered, and if there is no other ear on 
the same plant the stalk is immediately 
broken off at the surface of the ground 
thus stopping competition for food and 
water. The parsnips will have undis- 
puted possession of the ground for the 
balance of the season. They will not be 


hurt by. this partnership method of 
cropping because they make their best 
growth in the cool, moist autumn months 
and because they may be allowed to re- 
main in the ground until the soil begins 
to freeze; indeed, they may be left in 
the garden all winter.—M. C. Kains. 
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Now you can afford 
to redecorate your home 
- 





F you redecorate your home 
now before the spring rush 
begins, you will get consider- 
ably lower prices for much 
better work. 


As a first step send for Wallpaper 
— Room by Room, a handy, practical 
manual on interior decoration that 
every woman should read. Practical, 
clear, written in non-technical lan- 
guage. Handsomely illustrated in 
full colors, showing good, typical 

















schemes of decoration for every | 
room in the house. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in stamps or coin. 
Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
of the United States 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 





¥ 
' Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents for which 
1 send me your booklet “Wallpaper—Room 
| by Room.” 
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Jmproved Guropean Filb 
Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Producers 


Hardy and adapted to the more Northern states—these 
beautiful plants fill an important re in ornamental plante 
Drives. Other Hall spe- 


ings and nut borders for Walks an 
cialties are: 


Mary Wallace—Hardy Pillar Rose. 


supporting Rose 6 to 8 feet high, with large, glossy foliage. 
Spring and has fine buds in Summer and Fall. 


clear rose-pink, with salmon base. 





Emily Gray—New Yellow Climbing Rose glossy, crinkled, holly-like foliage 
golden yellow buds, large semi-double fragrant buff flowers. 
Silver Lace Vine (Polygonum Aubertii)—The fastest growing climbing vine 

known—(splendid coverage the first year). 
Lodense (The New Dwarf Privet)—Only 8 to 10 inches high—ideal for 
edgings where the ordinary hedge is too high. 
- _ New Everblooming —~ =¥ Rose—For mass and hedge plant- 

ings— (not for the rose gar 


tts 





A fine, strong, self- 


Blooms freely in 
Flowers semi-double, bright, 





en). 


Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling bunches of red 
carnations. Very double with petal edges serrated and with the 


beautiful deep green, healthy folia 
Rose 


e characteristic of the Rugosa 


. Blooms continually from oy Summer until frost. 


These are only 


trated in full color in our Free Catalo; 
today and find out about our splendi 


a few of our specialties. Many others are illus- 


e. Send for Catalogue 
assortment of Fruit and 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 


453 Cutler Bldg. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for Free Catalogue of 




















ELPHINIUMS| 


New forms and color- ° 
ings. Packet 50c; trial 25c. 


VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, San Rafael, California 


Send 10c for S 
pkts. flower and 


| oye EEDS 
EAN UCCESS vegetable seeds and 


our FREE INSTRUCTIVE GARDENLOGUE. 
MEAD’S SEEDS, Norwalk, Ohio 

















GLADIOLI that 
reflect the quality 
of Kunderd breeding 


Kunperp GLADIOLI are known all over 
the world. They have taken innumer- 
able prizes at flower shows for their 
beauty, size and variety. Their mar- 
velous colorings and profusion of 


bloom are the result of the constant 
care I have given them in 40 years of 
originating and growing gladioli. 
can enjoy 
garden. 


You 
their charm in your own 
Simply write for my 


New Gladiolus 
Book—Sent Free 


Illustrated in colors, it 
lists and pictures the 
many varieties of Kun- 
derd Gladioli I am offer- 
ing this year. Read its 
story of my new “Won- 
der Mixture.” It also 
contains full cultural in- 
structions compiled from 
my personal notebook. 
Write for it now. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
39 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the 


Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Stand Supreme 





A. E. Kunderd 


at work 











Diener’s monster 


PETUNIAS 


BEAUTIFUL AS ORCHIDS—and very easily grown 





400 Seeds 50 cents 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunias love life. 
That is why they can be grown 80 easily by anyone 
almost anywhere; why they will bloom the year 
round, if properly. protected from frost. Thousands 
of flower lovers re-order Diener’s Petunia seed annually. 
They love the fragrance, the gorgeous colorings, the 
monster size of these orchid-like beauties. Single and 


double. Dwarf or bush. Wonderful as cut flowers. 
Bloom in 12 weeks. It cost so little to try these prize 
winners 


Only 50c for a special packet of about 

400 Ruffled Monster Petunia Seeds. 
We will also mail you our 1926 catalog, describing in 
detail all our Petuprias, world famous Gladiolus and other 
specialties, many illustrated in natural colors. 
Remember, Petunias can be planted any month in the 
year—so don’t delay. Send 50c today to 

Box 606 


Richard Diener Co.,/nc.*e#<4 













ASTERS-New American Beauty; CENTAUREA 
— Sweet Sultan; COSMOS — Mammoth Eaiiy; 
NEW GI AN f ZINNIA—Burnt Ovange. All 
tested novelties, easy to gra ®. Writeat once for 
FREE CATALOG of hardy seeds, bulbs, plants. 


Emma V. White Co. 


121C North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Best of Climbing Vines 


Continued from page 13 


twenty-five feet in a summer and has a 
curious way of weaving its stem together 
until a mat of foliage is produced that 
will even shed rain, making it a particu- 
larly good vine for outdoor living rooms. 
The silver lace vine gets its name from 
the silvered and lacy blooms which it 
bears. 

The actinidia has also been overlooked 
by the average garden maker, but it, too, 
is one of the best of the climbers. There 
are several species but Actinidia arguta, a 
native of the Orient, is the one most com- 
monly offered by the nurserymen. No 
plant is better suited for covering fences, 
pergolas, walls and old buildings. Indeed, 
it can even be clipped so as to form a 
hedge and is used in this manner at Bar 
Harbor, Maine. The vine is extremely 
hardy and its heavy foliage makes an 
effective screen. There are two kinds of 
flowers, curiously enough, one kind being 
purely male and the other a perfect 
flower. Plants with perfect flowers pro- 
duce egg-shaped fruits which are some- 
times used for making jelly. Another 
species of the actinidia, but one seldom 
seen in cultivation, has a remarkable 
attraction for cats. Several attempts have 
been made to grow it in the Arnold 
Arboretum at Boston, but the felines of 
the neighborhood have invariably 
sembled in force and dug it up. 

A third climber which may be classed 
as among the best, while at the same time 
but little known, is the akebia, a Japanese 
vine with unusually delicate and attrac- 
tive foliage and curious purplish or brown 
flowers with a spicy fragrance. This is not 
a vine to be grown for shade or as a 
screen, but is invaluable for a trellis or 
small porch where a light and graceful 
covering is needed. 


as- 


MONG the climbers to be grown for the 

beauty and elegance of their flowers 
there are none to surpass the different 
forms of clematis, with the Japanese 
clematis taking first place. The tiny 
flowers of this vine are produced in such 
profusion that they form a white mist. 
This plant will bloom in partial shade, but 
it is rather more particular about the 
care which it receives than most of the 
other kinds mentioned. The soil should 
be well drained and not very heavy. Soil 
containing much clay may be made 
suitable by spading in some sand or sifted 
coal ashes. It is very important that the 
ball of earth be planted rather deeply and 
water in abundance must be given. It is 
well to trim the plants back hard each 
winter. Several other forms of the cle- 
matis are very handsome, but most of 
them are too hard to grow to warrant 
giving them a place among the best of the 
vines for the average garden. 

The climbing hydrangea is a wholly 
different kind of vine, but its flowers are 
even more effective, being much like 
those of the bush hydrangea, and equally 
as large. This vine will climb to the top of 
a high building in time, and has the 
special merit of sending out its foliage 
very early in the spring, being clothed in 
green when the common Virginia creeper 
is just starting its leaves. Hydrangea 
petiolaris will cling readily to brick or 
stone and will climb with considerable 
rapidity when well established, altho it 
may seem to stand still for a year or two 
after being set out. 

This is not a vine to be planted 
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ore GALLON 


FERTILIZER 


NO OTHER 
EXPENSE 


To give every gardener an 
opportunity of testing the richest or- 
ganic, nitrogen fertilizer, 92 times 
stronger than manure—clean—odor- 
less, we will send sufficient. 


FLORANID 


aecsTeneo oS TRAce HARE 


that, when added to water, will make a gallon 
of strong, odorless, liquid plant food. Also inter- 
esting booklet on fertilizing, for two 2c stamps, 
the cost of postage. 

Try it on House Plants or in the garden, if 
you live where gardens are now growing. See 
the wonderful results. You will then know 
the best fertilizer to use for Flowers, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Hedges, Trees and Lawns. 

Made by the worlds largest fertilizer manu- 
facturers. Address, 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc., 
GARDEN DEP. 1150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LT ET el a A Se MR 
Gold Medal Dahlias 


from America’s 
leading growers 


Our Dahlias won all 
worth-while trophies at 
leading American shows 
in 192 


Four Gold 
Medals 


year, including 
Dahlia B5oc; 
Garden Club o 
America; Gold Medals, 
the highest awards ob- 
tainable. Over 100 Med- 
als.Cups and other troph- 
ies in 3 years. 
To introduce a few ‘win- 






























in one 
American 








ners’ to your garden, here 

are — that w . pr my “su RISE 
you, for size and color, RP 

MRS. 1. de VER WAR- 

NER—Mauve-pink. COLLECTION” 


CHAMPAGNE--Autumn 
Shades Decorative 


SANHICAN’S RUBY— 
p blood-red. 


ors strong tuber of each 
ordinarily worth 

$7.00|prepaid ior 99.00 
pee aha tee 
Write for our new catalog, the most authentic 
Dahlia Book in America, mailed free on request. 


FISHER & MASSON 


(Dahlia Speceeteeny 
Sanhican Gardens (Box 


Six splendid Giant Exhi- 
bition sorts, our own selec- 
tion, guaranteed a “real 
Surprise . 

6 varieties, one tuber of 
each, prepaid $5.00 














Trenton, N. J. 











TNGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Oldfavorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world's productions. 
*‘Dingee Roses’”’ known as the 
best for 76 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U. 8. 
Write for a copy of 
Our ‘*New Guide to Rose Culture’’ 
for 1926. It’s FREE 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog. 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the OLDEST AND 
LEADING ROSE GROWERS IN AMERICA. A_ practi 
work on rose and flower culture for the amateur. Offers varie- 
ties Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow 
them. Edition limited. ESTABLISHED 1850. 70 GREENHOUSES, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 190, West Grove, Pa. 
summer. A customer writes: 


“My Dahlia seedling blooms 


measured 6 to 10inches. I would not sell my 75 seed- 
ling plants for $300.” An —~ | quick large plantingfor 
cut flowers at low cost, anc ) of valuable 
prize-winning seedlings. My seed announcement tells 
three profitable selling outlets for Dahlia seedlings. 
My brass stencil alphabets (only $1.10) have 100 uses 
for No Trespass, Roadside Signs, plant labels. Inval- 
uable also, my rustless everlasting aluminum plant tags, 
any name only 2c each. My seed list includes largest cut 
flower in the world (not sunflower), 18 inches circumfer- 
ence. Bolles Dahlia Booklets, tor amateurs and commer- 
ial growers, beautifully illustrated. Free catalog of 
Booklets, Seed List, Stencils, Rustless Tags, 


and Dahlia Tubers. 
CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, Springfield, PENNSYLVANIA 




















PRODUCE fine blooms and 
large tuber clumps the first 
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freely as most of the others mentioned, 
but it is almost unequaled for public 
buildings and churches of brick or stone, 
especially if it can be given a location on 
the north or east side and can be given 
some protection in winter for several 
seasons. There are several vines of this 
sort in different cities which persons inter- 
ested in plants go long distances to see 
and which are extremely lovely when in 
bloom. 


TaEnee nothing aristocratic about the 
lycium or matrimony vine, as there is 
about the climbing hydrangea, but it is 
more useful as a general purpose plant, 
for it will grow in almost any situation and 
thrive even under neglect. It grows 
rapidly, makes a reasonably heavy shade 
and is excellent for covering slopes where 
few plants will grow. The red or orange 
fruits are among the attractions of this 
vine, but it is not a plant for the garden 
proper, being prone to make suckers in 
great numbers and not being very refined. 
It is a good vine for summer cottages. 

Of course no list of this kind would be 
complete without mention of the wis- 
taria, which is an aristocrat like the 
climbing hydrangea and often much more 
difficult to deal with. Some plants never 
flower. Others come into flower only after 
ten or fifteen years, even when given the 
advantages of good soil, a sunny position 
and plenty of water, all of which they 
demand. Recalcitrant plants, however, 
can often be forced to flower by hard 
pruning of both the roots and the top 
growth. Root pruning should be done in a 
circle or semi-circle several feet from the 
trunk. In cutting back the branches only 
the long, strong shoots should be dealt 
with. It is on the short, stubby growth 
that the buds will appear, and it is espe- 
cially necessary to keep this fact in mind 
when trimming wistarias that have begun 
to flower. 

Less attention need be given the 
annual climbers, for they are easily 
experimented with and retained or dis- 
carded, according to the appeal they may 
make to the gardener. The moonflower, 
however, is especially to be recommended, 
in spite of the fact that it is more difficult 
to start than most of the other kinds. 
There are few garden delights to match 
that of watching the great white flowers 
of the moonflowers unfold, the petals 
gradually unrolling before the eye until 
the iridescent white disk stands revealed 
in all its splendor. The wise garden 
maker will buy started plants of the 
moonflower early in the season, but if he 
feels that he must start them from seed, 
let him remember that these seeds must 
be filed before they are planted or else 
soaked for forty-eight hours in water to 
insure speedy germination. They must, 
of course, be started in pots or boxes 
indoors. 
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“It’s nota home untilit’s planted’”’ 


Evergreens 


Lend their beauty every day in the year 


In winter their snow laden foliage softens the 
harsh bleakness of cold weather. In summer their 
varied shades of green, silver, and blue permit a 
most attractive combination of colors. Planted 
about the foundations of a home they hide the 
sharp outlines of the dwelling and form a very 
pleasing and striking background for shrubs and 
perennials. 


Arborvitae (cedar), pine, spruce, and juniper are 
the favorite evergreens for home planting. 





Norway Spruce, thetime- 
honored Christmas 
Tree, is lovelier still in 
Nature’s own setting. » 
Green’s Nursery Saves you Money on Ever- 


greens—Roses, Shrubs, Hedges and ShadeTrees 
Yes, and on fruit trees and bush fruits, too. We sell ‘‘direct from nursery 








to you’’ at the lowest of prices. Discounts for early orders. We pay 
transportation charges—see catalog. 
California Flowering Ornamental 
Privet Shrubs Trees 


Rich in green foliage and gay 
with gorgeous color, these 
shrubs, in infinite variety, 
play important parts in dec- 
orating homegrounds.Green’s 
prices are low. 


From the large, graceful elm 
to the tiny “‘catalpa bungeii” 
our catalog shows an inter- 
esting variety—and all at the 
lowest of prices direct from 
Green's to you. 


—and Dwarf Barberry make 
attractive formal hedges for 
straight lines and regular 
planting. Green's Nursery 
can save you money on hedges 
of every description. 





Cash discounts for early orders. We pay 
transportation charges—see catalog. 
Direct from Nursery to You 
—at a definite saving and only one handling. 





Green’s Money Saving 
CATALOG 


50 profusely illustrated pages 
crammed full of interesting in- 
formation, and listinglow prices 
and discounts on over 300 yari- 
eties of growing things. Free. 
Just write for it. 





GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
7153 Green St., Rochester, N.Y. 











Harris’ Blue Butterfly DELPHINIUM 


(Delphinium Chinensis) 


A Beautiful Azure Blue 


A hardy and unusual Delphinium that blooms the first year from 
seed sown in the Spring in the open ground. It starts blooming the 
- first year in July and the following years much earlier, and continues 
all Summer. It grows 1% to 2 feet high in bush form and is covered 
with bloom from ground to top. Beautiful for cut flowers or in the 
garden. The plants need no protection and will do well in any good 
soil. We can also furnish a White and Deep Blue of the same type as the light 
blue. They are particularly handsome when grouped together 


SEEDS THAT WILL GROW 











AZURE FAIRY - - - Pkt. 10c 
DEEP BLUE - - - - Pkt. 10c 
PURE WHITE - - - Pkt. 10c 
A package of each for 24c in stamps 
Our new catalog of Harris Vegetables and Flowers, illustrated in color, con- 


tains many interesting and unusual suggestions for your garden. We will gladly 
send it free on request. 

We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus, Dahlia and 
other bulbs and many flowering pone. Our catalogue offers you the opportunity 
of buying seeds of a very superior quality direct from the grower at much less than city 
seedmen’s prices. It will pay you to ask for the catalog today. 


Joseph Harris Co., Moreton Farm, R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 


“Harris 


for your Jlower « 





ee 
Catalog 














RNAMENTAL Shrubbery, Fruit 
Trees, Garden and Flower Seeds. 


GLADIOLI Kel 

Plan your gladioli garden now, with the aid of 
my catalog, listing wonderful varieties, plain and 
ruffied, strongest stocks, every bulb personally 
grown, cared for and selected. Write for it now, 
the cultural directions will prove very interesting. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN 
1305 Division St. - Goshen, Ind. 





1926 Catalog 





a 48 page book brist- 
ling with bargains. 








Extra Heavy 2 year old Privet, Barberry, 
Hydrangeas, etc.. AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE, GENEVA, OHIO 
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This poultry house, 10x12 feet in sise, will accommodate sufficient hens to supply any 
family with fresh eggs. No outside run is necessary. It was built of waste mate- 
rials and picture was taken before it was painted 


How We Made Our Poultry Pay 


WILLIAM NIELDS TERRY 


HEN we came to live on our one 

acre at the edge of town we decided 

to raise chickens for home use and 
as a source of revenue. Realizing that eggs 
were being used more in the place of 
meats, and that the demand was ever in- 
creasing, we were assured that the enter- 
prise would prove both pleasant and 
profitable. We had previously subscribed 
for several poultry journals and had re- 
ceived some first-hand experi- 
ence in our backyard. Conse- 
quently, wedid not make the mis- 
take of ordering six hens and six 
roosters in order to secure a 
bountiful supply of eggs, as did 
a neighbor. However, we soon 
found that for a study of human 
nature, the hen has evérything 
else beat to a frazzle. She is not 
bound by any traditions and 
never bothers to live up to a 
reputation. She does not care a 
bit what you think, she is in all 
things unaffectedly herself. 

We began by purchasing twen- 
tv Rhode Island Reds from a 
friend and they went true to form 
and immediately began to furnish 
nice brown-shelled eggs for our 
breakfast. Every time we heard a hen 
cackle, there was a rush for the hen- 
house and I am sure we must have dis- 
turbed them terribly. As spring time 
had arrived, it was not very long before 
a few of them decided to sit. Making a 
nest of nice, clean straw and placing into 
it thirteen eggs, we proceeded to set Biddy 
gently down upon them. 

Do you suppose she would sit? Not 
much; at least not where we placed her. 
With a strident squawk she flew to an 
upper joist and refused to come down. 
After repeated efforts of coaxing and 
pleading without result, we gave it up 
and went away and in half an hour upon 
returning to the henhouse were rewarded 
to find her peacefully sitting upon a keg 
of nails! At dusk we gently placed her 
again upon the eggs, covering her over 
with an inverted box. After about a day 
of such confinement, she decided to sit 
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where we wanted her to, much to our 
satisfaction. Twenty-one days later 
twelve of the fluffiest yellow beings you 
ever saw popped into existence. But, oh, 
how cranky was “Biddy.” She would 
rush towards us at the least approach and 
succeeded in tramping two of them to 
death the first week. As we had two more 
hens hatching, we divided the remaining 
ten chicks between them and threw the 


A Single Comb Rhode Island Red hen— 
one of the best general purpose breeds 


fussy old hen back into the pen, where 
she soon commenced to lay again. 

The year ended with a total of ninety- 
three chicks hatched out of one hundred 
thirty-five eggs set, of which eighty-five 
were raised to maturity. Of these thirty- 
five were roosters, and fifty were pullets 
which furnished us with plenty of eggs 
thruout the winter months. Part of the 
cockerels were marketed and some were 
used on the home table as required. 


Our second year’s poultry operations 
began with the disposing of our Rhode 
Island Reds and changing to the S. C. 
White Leghorns. 

As the Leghorns seldom sit, we pur- 
chased two hundred certified day-old 
chicks from a reliable strain. They ar- 
rived promptly as arranged on April 4th 
and were placed under a five hundred 
chick size coal burning brooder. They 
surely were interesting, and the first few 
days there was little else done around the 
place but watch the chicks as they played 
in the sunshine. 


WE made a feed hopper by nailing 
three ordinary laths together, with 
blocks of wood placed in either end, into 
which was placed the buttermilk starting 
mash, which was always fed dry. Small 
chick grit and clean drinking water were 
placed before them and they were given an 
allowance of lettuce and cut clover, broken 
into fine particles. How they did relish itt 

As the chicks grew in size, the small lath 
hoppers were replaced with larger ones, 
made along the same plans. A commercial 
chick grain was added to our feeding 
system. 

All went well until early summer when 
the roses began to bloom. Our chickens 
began to die, without any apparent cause. 
We lost some of our very choicest ones and 
were unable to account for the calamity. 
Consulting an experienced poultryman we 
were informed our trouble was rose bugs. 
As spraying the rose bushes had no effect. 
upon the beetles, theonly remedy known 
was to confine the birds to the pens, or 
if the trouble did not subside, confine the 
birds to the house for a time. This we did 
and in a few days the trouble had dis- 
appeared, greatly to our satisfaction. 

As summertime is the natural breeding 
season for lice and mites as well as for 
poultry, we started to fight this evil in 
advance by carefully spraying every nook 
and corner of coops and laying house 
with a good disinfectant. As a result of 

these efforts we were not troubled 

any by these pests. The waste 
from the garden, lettuce, cabbage, 
swiss chard, or any other succulent 
green feed was fed to our birds each 
day. As we had planted the poul- 
try runs and an adjoining lot with 
peaches and plum trees, there was 
an abundance of shade, so neces- 
sary for the growing stock during 
the hot summer days. In the eve- 

ning they were given range upon a 

vacant lot adjoining our place, where 
they could forage to their hearts’ con- 

tent until roosting time. 

As it never pays to put poorly grown or 
crippled pullets into the laying house, our 
stock was carefully culled. Keeping only 
the best matured birds, by the first of 
October we had one hundred of the nicest 
pullets anyone would care toown. I am 
convinced there is nothing mysterious 
or complicated about securing eggs in the 
wintertime. Egg production is due mostly 
to the strain of the parent stock and 
early hatching, giving the birds plenty of 
time to mature before the fall months, 
and using a commonsense method of 
feeding. We have always favored what is 
sometimes called a farmer’s ration, con- 
sisting of wheat, corn and oats and the 
by-products of these grains, both for a 
grain mixture and dry mash, adding of 
course animal matter—beef scrap or milk. 
That our reasoning is right has been 
proved by our egg basket returns. 


Better Homes and Gardens, January, 1926 
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Our Unique Poultry House 

My poultry house is very different 
from any others I have seen and is also 
very satisfactory. This picture is a rear 


view and does not show the side and 
front runs. The house slopes upward 
from the front which is made of two 


large glass windows that can be pushed 
back for air, the opening being covered 
with wire. The inside of the coop is 
divided with wire into two rooms. 

The back, as you can see, has an extra 
piece of fine mesh wire to keep baby 
chicks where they belong. The house 
being over part of this yard furnishes 
shade and protection from the rain. The 
side and front runs are for the laying 
hens. There is also a ladder and a door 
for them to use to get into the house. 

I usually start the season with seven- 
ty-five chicks and about Christmas will 
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Showing the back view of the poultry coop 


see the last of them. I like White Wyan- 
dottes for marketing but I keep the 
Black Minorcas for laying. I will not 
say chicken raising is no trouble, for it 
is if you expect to get good returns, but 
I do say that it is a pleasure as well as 
a profit—Mrs. W. J. O’T., Maryland. 


Our Feeding Ration 

We have never failed to get eggs the 
year round from our hens kept on 
a city backyard. From experience we 
have proved that the sure way lies in 
feeding a simple dry mash kept before 
the hens at all times in a hopper of some 
kind. This mash is made of 100 pounds 
of cornmeal, 100 pounds of bran, 100 
pounds of shorts, 65 pounds of meat 
scrap or tankage, 65 pounds of cotton- 
seed oilmeal and a little powdered char- 
coal. For a few hens the amounts can 
be cut to 25 pounds each of bran, shorts 
and meal and 15 pounds of meat scraps 
and 5 pounds of oilmeal. 

A simple hopper can be made by 
punching six holes near the rim of an 
crdinary-sized pan, stretching wire from 
these holes across the top of the pan and 
then suspending the pan from three 
wires fastened to alternate holes and 
caught together about a foot and a half 
above the pan, then carried by a single 
wire to the top of the henhouse. The pan 
should be hung just high enough from 
the floor so the hens can eat out of it 
conveniently without being able to waste 
any of the mash—R. G. F. Tenn. 

Editor's Note—Write us about your 
poultry experiences and send us pic- 
tures of your flock. We will pay for 
every one used in this department. Also 
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Lets Violet Rays Thro SS 


Ideal for scratch sheds, poultry and 
brooder houses, hot beds, etc. 





Best for Baby Chicks 

They thrive amazingly when protected by 
GLAS53-CLOTH. They get the ultra violet sun 
rays and grow faster, thier and feather out 
into plump, frying size several weeks before the 
regular season. 

GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. Try it and see how quickly they 
grow under its protection. You'll be amazed. 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 
than any other material (€lass stops thein.) 
Violet rays are the vitality and health rays 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry needs 
through the winter months. GLASS-CLOTH 
pfoiuces a warm, soft, even light, full of violet 
rays and much preferred by poultry to the strong 
direct rays of the sun as they come through glass. 


Ideal for Prepaid Prices: 


Beds pe mg eg 
Hot ds. $1.25,10 





zée. quanti- 
ties atsamerate. 


Grows stronger, - handler plants than under g!aes. There is 
big money in early vegetables and raising plants to sell, 


Special Tomato Seed 
We maintain a spec‘alist in the far north to 
select John Baer, Earliana, Bonny Best and 
ed Head seed and can furnish the best that 
can be bought at any price. 





They Lay All 
the Time 


Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these are 
the things that make your hens lay. and these 
the things a GLASS-CLO H covered 
pod shed will give them all through the 
winter. It gives them June weather all the time; 
ay safe, warm and comfortable on the 
est day; protects them from dampness and 
draughts; keeps them at their healthiest and 
s them lay more eggs. 
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Don't Force Chicks to Die 


By chilling, huddling, losing vitality and 
y dying. Keep your chicks busy scratchin 
in comfortable glass-cloth quarters and they will 
work up strong vitality and grow husky. 


Special Trial Offer 
A Big Roll omni t6 square yards (135 sq. 
atc 






= wile 1 shed 9x15 ft.) will be 
—— on tay of $5.00. Use this for 
came houses, hot beds, cold 


frames, storm —y* windows, enclosing 
porches for the winter, ete., for 10 days and if 
you do not find it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better re- 
sults than glass or any other glass substitute 
just return and we will refund your money. Com- 
mon sense instructions “‘Feeding for Eggs” with 
every order. Catalog on reauest. 


TURNER BROS. Dept. 354 Bladen, Nebraska 





Stop Haine Chicks 


With Cheap incubators 







Queen locabaters 


Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


A Queen costs but little more, and the extra chicks 
ine. edwoad, which doce difference. Built of 
Redwe tio uric oep onde eps 


hatches 
ters from ou apd grovides 
You gil eae tas eet vif you, uses Queen. As 


Queen incubstor Co, 1136 KL 14th St, Liicoin, Nebr. 
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WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY 
SHIPPED COLD. ANYWHERE 
LOW PREPAID PRICES 
contest wir.ners for years. Guaranteed and insured. Also 


cockerels, pullets, hens. Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 946 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





130 EGG INCUBATOR $12.90 
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B. Oo. HOEMA KER, Box 88 FREEPORT, ILL. 








BOOTH CHICK 





Booth Chicks are sold on their own merits. 14 
tes. 


Get Johnson’s 
Paes Old Trusty Book Free 
got Oia Trusty 8 guide book and complete 
id Trusty Incubators and Brooders of 
y home sizes. Every poultry raiser 
should any na, Gives results of 32 years experi- 
ence. Chickans, ducks, geese, turkeys,etc. Tells zee 
many things Stents a ee ny poultry I’ 
glad to mai free upon ——s a 
eee sédeeen a pv wed get my freigh’ 
ae prices on Old Sid Trost ae oe oe end soodaes. 
¢ have more than customers. Write now. 
M. M. JOHNSON CO. Clay Center. Neb. 


**Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks 


Let me help you get started NOW with 
that wonder strain of poultry you have 
surely heard about. “Aristocrats” are 
the world’s foremost strain of Showbird- 
Layers. Winners of blue ribbons every- 
where. Enormous Layers. Unrivaled as 
Profit-Producers. Write today for my Silver 
Jubttee Book." Teils al about this greatest of all poultry. 
ull o u rations 
from life and helpful advice It’s free to you! 


W. D. HOLTERMAN, Fancier, ‘Bor E, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best<- 
TRiant 2S cts. 

a ¥r.75c 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs.82 


Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
house and breed; how to secure high egg 
roduction; how to hatch and "rear poultry successfully 
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feel free to ask us any questions concern- lowes vossia.e PRICES on really 


Eriabisbed 1874, Only 25cfor4mos. Stamps eooupeed. 
icks. 14 . il tree.. 
ing poultry raising. SooTH POULTRY FARMS Box S06 CLINTON, mo 


American Poultry Journal, 24-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
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Think what an extra $5 will buy 
during the holiday season. There 
are a lot of places where an extra 
sum would come in mighty handy. 

Better Homes and Gardens will give 
zoe $5 or more, in return fora 

ittle of your spare time now. 
The coupon below will bring you 
complete information. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Room 431, Success Building 
Des Moines - = = = lowa 
Please tell me without obligation or 
expense how I can get an extra $5 


Your 
Name 





Street 
and No. 


Post Office 
and State 
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Some Observations on the Iris 
Continued from page 16 


when I tell you the iris gives up its life 
for its offspring. 

For this reproductive process nature 
provides the iris with double means, 
seeds and the increase of its rhizomes, 
but since the latter method only will in- 
sure plants in every way identical with 
the parent it is the one in which the ama- 
teur is most interested. 

After a short period of rest, more or 
less disturbed by nature and the ad- 
ministrations of an over-indulgent gar- 
dener, the iris begins to rear a family. 
To make this matter more clear we will 
begin with a single rhizome such as you 
would get from a dealer. Shortly after 
this is planted and the fibrous roots have 
become established it sends up a pair of 
shoots, one on either side and quite close 
to the sheaf of foliage. These are called 
daughters and are often followed, in the 
case of more prolific varieties, by one, 
two, or even three more pairs, each im- 
mediately in front of the other, and each 
of these shoots will, in a single growing 
season, attain practically the size of the 
parent. 


HE following spring the parent rhi- 

zome sends up one flower stalk after 
which its usefulness is ended and its re- 
maining energy is gradually absorbed by 
the daughters. It has exhausted itself in 
an effort to perpetuate its kind. This of 
course assumes that you have planted 
your single rhizome early enough the 
previous summer to permit the full de- 
velopment of daughters before freezing 
weather. 

The following year the daughters re- 
peat the performance of their late parent 
and this time there will be as many flower 
stalks as full-grown daughters, which 
makes it easy to understand why estab- 
lished clumps of iris yield such a profusion 
of bloom. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the crop of spent rhizomes is 
increasing in the same proportion and 
these will in time form such a mass as to 
interfere seriously with future develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, good practice to 
take up and divide the roots whenever 
they seem to be overcrowded, replanting 
single rhizomes as in the beginning. 

For purposes of rapid propagation the 
new rhizomes, or daughters, may all be 
removed each year and replanted, July 
or early August being the best time for 
this work. Iris may be planted at any 
time because the stored energy in the 
rhizomes enables it to withstand terrible 
shocks, but if daughters are not developed 
the first season as outlined above, there 
will be small hope of getting blooms the 
summer following. 

The other method of propagation, by 
seeds, enables the plant not only to re- 
produce itself, but with the aid of birds 
and friendly breezes, to spread to other 
localities, lest its rootstocks be destroyed 
accidentally or by enemies. Seedlings of 
hybrid varieties never produce flowers 
identical with those of the parent and it 
is to this fact we owe our large and ever 
increasing number of beautiful forms. A 
few of these are produced by chance but 
the great majority are the result of known 
crosses made with some definite object 
in view. 

For the amateur who wishes to try 
for new varieties, and who has a few good 
named sorts on which to experiment the 
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Four Dwarf Fruit Trees 


2 Apple - 2Pear $¢).85 
Special Offer at... yb Aa 


1 McIntosh Dwarf Apple 1 Bartlett Dw 
1 Delicious Dwarf Apple 1 Duchess Ate Awd 
An ideal assortment for the average hom l 
Green's dwarf fruit trees produce plenty of fruit 
and = &@ large assortment of varieties in a 
smal space. Grow quickly to maturity, but 
never grow large (only six to nine feet ‘tall) 
Bear fruit even larger than on Standard trees. 
Easily picked. Bear young—no Waiting. Bring 
the joy of delicious fresh fruit to your home. 


Specialists in Dwarf Fruit Trees 
ur many years of success { 
2 +e i this omarkabte offer, bend cen 
-8o (money order, or cash egis 
and get this valuable as- ws awed aay 
sortment of four trees, 
Direct from 
Nursery to You 
—at a definite sa and 
only one = 
Dwarf Apple Trees, largest 
size, 4 to 5 feet, 85c each. 
Dwarf Pear Trees, largest 
size, 4 to 5 feet, 75c each.— 
in choice of sixteen varieties, 
eight apple and eight pear. 
Green's Money Saving Cata- 
log lists these and over 300 
varieties of growing things, 
fruits, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, and vines. Sent free! 


Green’s Nursery Co. 


A Red Astrachan 
dwarf apple tree 
three years old— 
Dwarf trees bear 
very young. 

















7157 Green St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Garden Book 


“ARMCHAIR gardening’ is a fas- 

cinating occupation he a winl- 
ter evening. With a copy of Dreer’s 
1926 Garden Book you can plan 
next summer’s garden from its 
wealth of suggestions in Flower and 
——s Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 

A copy mailed free 

f you mention Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SAVE MONEY! GET THIS CATALOG © 
© SUA 


Finest Tested Seeds and Plants. 
Northern Grown to insure hardiness. 


Send now for cur new 1928 Spring Cat- 
alog. Free packet of seeds with every 
Catalog. We guarantee safe delivery. gy 














GLADIOLUS 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
Choice Mixed Bulbs Postpaid ¢ 

100 esi ne made up of 1.00 

named varieties. Full blooming 

size bulbs. America, Peace, Pan- 

ama, Schwaben, Pendleton, Wil- 

brink, Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 


WILDHAGEN BULB FARM Box 554-F, Waterloo, lowa 
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following facts will prove very helpful, 

In common with most other flowers 
the iris has stamens and stigmas. The 
latter are the seed producing organs, the 
former bear the pollen. Cross pollenizing 
consists in transferring the pollen of one 
flower to the stigma of another and is 
very easily accomplished. 

The three upright petals are the stand- 
ards and the three lower or drooping ones 
are the falls. Besides these, and growing 
out of the center of the flower are three 
rudimentary petals about a quarter of an 
inch wide by an inch and a half long, 
smooth and somewhat rounded on the 
upper surface, the ends very thin and 
slightly divided into two little points or 
tips. These are the style arms. Fold 
back the little tips taking them between 
your thumb and finger and you will be 
surprised to find a tiny little shelf scarcely 
a sixteenth of an inch wide by half an 
inch long fastened to the under side of 
the style arm and quite near the end. 
This is the stigma and on it you must 
place the pollen. It is cleverly concealed 
and so located that the flower cannot be 
fertilized with its own pollen by winds 
or insects. 

When the flower first opens the stigma 
clings close to the style arm but a little 
later it droops slightly at which time it is 
ready to receive the pollen. Now gently 
draw the style arm and fall further apart 
and you will find the stamen with its 
load of pollen ready to be transferred by 
any willing agency. Remove the stamen 
with the fingers or a pair of small pliers, 
rub the pollen gently on the velvety up- 
wi surface of the stigma and the deed is 

one. 


F your operation is a success the seed 

pod or ovary, a three-sided section of the 
stem immediately below the flower, will 
shortly begin to swell and will split open 
at the end when mature. This should 
be about September or October, tho dur- 
ing cool or cloudy seasons the process 
is somewhat delayed. 

Seed should be gathered and sown as 
soon as ripe but being of uneven germina- 
tion some of it will come up quickly and 
some will lie in the soil for one or even 
two years before starting growth. When 
the seedlings have attained the fifth leaf 
they may be pricked out and transplanted 
to where they are to bloom. 

A good place to plant iris seed is in a 
cold frame and here the seedlings may be 
left over their first winter. They will 
appreciate a covering of straw but it is 
not altogether necessary. Another good 
plan is to make small frames of any nar- 
row light material and press them into 
the soil flush with the surface. Inside the 
frame seeds may be planted half an inch 
deep and an inch apart. This method 
makes it: convenient to watch over them 
and to know when the last one has 
germinated. Seedlings will sometimes 
bloom the second year but most of them 
not until the third. 

Most varieties of German iris produce 
seed and this frequently without hand 
pollenizing. Seed formed thus naturally 
will germinate just as readily but plants 
so obtained will be of unknown parent- 
age so if your productions are to have a 
pedigree it will be necessary not only to 
hand pollenize but to keep a careful record 
of all the crosses you make. This is usual- 
ly best done by attaching a wooden label 
bearing the necessary inscription, as for 
instance “Queen of May x Caterina.” 
The first named being the parent. 
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The Way ' to Better Gardens 
Is Through 
This Better 
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strations “Iruthful Descriptions-Helpful Directions 
A Standard Reliable Guide to Selecting 
Tested Flower and Garden Seeds 


XQUISITE flowers—prize winning tomatoes—the 
choicest of melons, radishes and truck garden pro- 
duce—these can all be yours when you choose from the pages 

of this new edition of the famous Livingston Annual. It is the “Blue 
Book of Better Gardens’’—the book to have before you when you 
buy seeds of any kind. A postal request or the coupon below will 
bring it——FREE. 


LIVINGSTON’S 
TRUE-BLUE SEEDS 


For over 70 years the [istaguon farms havé specialized in the best—and only the best— | 
vegetable, flower and field seeds. In this new book you will find them listed and illus- i 
trated, together with remarkable offers of choice collections at attractive prices. Whether | 
you are going to plant many acres, a backyard garden or a small flower bed, choose your 

seed from the “True-Blue” stock of the famous Livingston farms. Mail a postal or the 
coupon—TODA Y—for your free copy of the catalog. 


The Livingston Seed Company, '@,E.Shssaut Ss 
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Livingston Seed Co., 
189E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send your free “Blue Book.” 


Name 
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Plant Fruit Trees With Lead Seal 


Guarantee—Save Agent’s Profits 


_The Lead Seal True-to-Name Guarantee of the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association on Kellys’ Trees certifies that the fruit they pro- 
duce will be exactly the kind specified. The seal stays on the 
tree until it bears. i 

And because you buy Kellys’ Trees direct from the nurserymen in 
stead of thru an agent, you save 50% to 60%. Our catalog is ow 
only salesman and trees are shipped direct to you. 

j 46 years’ experience are i vs’ 4 vi 
ere | , } , put into Kellys’ Trees. You will get 
Tree j bigger and better crops from Kellys’ because their roots are heatp 
healthy and fibrous being propagated op 
whole root, imported seedlings. 

Write for handsome catalog containing 
all information about Kellys’ trees, berry 
bushes, evergreens, shrubs and hedges and 
the names of Kelly owners in your neigb 
borhood. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries 
Established 1880 
2040 Cherry St. Dansville, N. Y 


SEEDS wonderful triatort 
Wonderful Trial Offer 
We will mail the following 20 Sample packets of 
Fresh, Reliable Seeds worth $1.00 tor eng 10 as 
CABBAGE, Ball Head PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
CARROT, Half Long PARSNIP, Imp. Guernsey 
CELERY, Best Winter RADISH, White Icicle 
CUCUMBER, Favorite SPINACH, Summer 
MU E Are Gr. Baltimore 
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a Woman 
Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters, 

For 106 winte Sink. lavender enim ny 
gon and purple. No better seeds grown. 2 
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Order today, send 10c to help pay /12: 

postage and ing and receive fees 

the 5 new varieties of asters £7 
in Seed Book. 





my bargain 3 ' ‘ ASTERS, 100 Colors MIGNONETTE, Sw 
M. oe r ALYSSUM, Little Gem PINKS, Prize Mixed. 
. Charlotte M. Haines sy on COSMOS, Giant Mixed POPPY, Best Mixed 
ept.69 . Reckford, - KOCHIA, Foliage MIXED FLOWERS, 500 Sorts 
SEEDS at Grower’s Prices. SEED BOOK FREE. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming Oxalis Bulbs for 0c. 


’ C GARDEN & FLORAL 
z or 1926 
dsnow ready GUIDE “FREE 10, Orchid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs 250 


For 77 years a recognized authority on vege- 
table, flower and farm seeds. Lists the best of the —— 
ae ond many aw varieties and tells how to grow SEEDS Bargains in Vegetable & Flower Seed 
. Sen st-car , - ” ; cee 
p net om first ostaiee oe Sama today : — Lilies, Roses, Plants,ete. Iilustrat 
JAMES VICK'S SONS Rochester, N. Y. catalog an ee flower seed FREE 
tone ; ion) ae 
rest The Flower City S. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Dept. A, St. Charles, IIL 
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9-RoomA TADDIN 


WE PAY THE 
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buy all of . 
the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork. hardware and labor. 


Living room, 
dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 
3 other plans 
in Catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
ber throughout. 


Living room, 

dining room,; 
kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, and bath- 


and a half 
- low, with 
second floor availe 
able for 2 bed- 
rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy mancan 
erect these h 











arge living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway, din- 
ingroom,kitch- 
en. Three bed- 
rooms, each 
with clothes 
closet. Bath 
onsecond floor. & h 
Price Includes all lumbercut to fit; ighestgrade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with completeinstructionsand drawings. Freight 
pala to ae station. Permanent Homes— 
RTABLE. Many styles of year ’round dwell- 
ings, summer cottages and garages to choosefrom. 
Write nearest mill today for FREE Money- 
Saving Catalog No. 252 
BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co. MICHIGAN 


9 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


GARDEN GUIDE 


The one and only com- 
lete Gardening Manual. 
ithin its 384 pages of 
closely packed informa 
tion 1s to be found all 
necessary guidance for 
success with flowers, fruits 
or vegetables; with your 
lawn, shrubs and trees. 
Garden Guide tells you 
how to plan and develop 
your home ground sur- 
roundings so they will be 
the envy of your friends. 
: Written by experts; 
every chapter lucid and to the point. No beat- 
ing around the bush in this book. Cover in four 
colors. Postpaid, paper, $1.10; cloth, $1.65. 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 7Pefitt book 


Praised by artist and book lover. Postpaid, $2.15. 


800 Selected Gardening Books. 
Every phase of countrylife described in our New 
Book Catalog No. 12. Free for 2c. stamp. 

A. T. DELA MARE CO. Inc. 
448-H West 37th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


The Care of Boston Ferns 


N° house plant excels the Boston fern 
in grace, beauty and attractiveness, 
and no plant rewards its caretaker with 
quicker growth and beauty if it is properly 
cared for. However, some people attrib- 
ute the success of any house plant to luck 
and most particularly to ferns, but like 
any plant the conditions must be right, 
or nearly so, or they will not thrive. The 
Boston fern does require a different mode 
of culture than most plants but anyone 
can have a large, beautiful fern to grace 
her ‘home in a comparatively short time 
if she gives it a little thought and the 
right attention. 

In selecting the plant choose one which 
has a deep green color regardless of the 
size, for a smaller plant which is healthy 
will soon outgrow a large one which has 
been stunted or is diseased. 

Procure a medium-sized pot and fill it 
within three inches of the top with rich, 
pulverized soil and an equal amount of 
sand which have been thoroly mixed. 
Now set the plant, being careful not to 
break any of the tender roots or rootlets 
and do not break the tips of the fronds 


‘for this will cause them to turn brown 


and will in turn cause the whole plant to 
become stunted or killed. Remove some 
soot from the stove or chimney and put 
in an inch layer then fill the pot with the 
sand and soil mixture. Soot seems quite 
uncommon to use but it destroys disease 
germs, does not allow the soil to become 
sour and is very necessary to good 
growth. 

Water the plant regularly in the eve- 
ning every other day in the summertime 
and in the morning every second or third 
day in the winter. It should be thoroly 
soaked but if water stands in the plate 
on which the pot is placed it has received 
too much. Water in which fresh, bloody 
meat has been washed is excellent for the 
fern and should be saved and used instead 
of pure water. Every few weeks remove 
the top layer of soil in the chicken house 
and take some of the lower soil, pour cold 
water over it, allow to stand twenty-four 
hours, then use this water for the fern. 

These act as stimulators and help to 
promote rapid and healthy growth. 


LACE the plant in a north window if 

possible or place it near a window 
where it will receive light but never direct 
sunlight or where it can be blown by the 
wind. Turn the pedestal frequently so 
the fronds will start all over the surface 
and will grow evenly. 

The fern is able to stand a great amount 
of cold and should never be placed near 
a stove or radiator only on exceptionally 
cold nights and then the greatest care 
should be taken. 

When the fern becomes so large it 
seems to have outgrown the pot allow 
the soil to become dry, break the pot, re- 


move the plant and proceed the same as | 


in the beginning. Pots made of pottery 
or earthenware are always recommended 
and if a more handsome container is de- 
sired the earthenware pot can be placed 
inside of it. 

Never attempt to re-pot a large fern 
alone and if you prize it at all never insert 
a knife around it to remove it to save 
breaking the pot. This always cuts the 
fine network of roots. 

If ever it becomes necessary to move 
a fern any distance procure a banana crate 
and set the plant in the bottom and al- 
low the fronds to stand upright. 
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YouCan 
Have Water 


In any home, easily 
and cheaply, with 
the WITTE Engine 
and FREE Pump 
Jack. 


No More Back-Breaking Pumping! 


Sosimple any woman or even a child can operate it. 


$5 Down Buys Any 
Size Up To 10 H-P. 


The Dependable WITTE Throttling 
Governor Engine develops surplus 
horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, kero- 
sene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. 


Write today for my big Free 
FREE Engine Book and Low Prices. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1731 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1731 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 






































For Large o | 
and Small Lawns 


Beavttrvt Lawns, to look their best, must | 
be constantly trimmed. This requires de- 
pendable equipment. 

Red-E Power Mowers contain highest 
quality units and have these exclusive 
features; cushioned handle, motor air 
cleaner, extra-high reel clearance, pro- | 
tected gas tank, self-adjusting reel bear- | 
ings, disc clutch control and other worth- | 
while advantages. 

One man can cut from 3 to 6 times as much 
grass in a day as with a hand mower. You 
are further assured of a better-kept lawn, 
at less expense. 


Made by the builders of the 
Jamous Red-E Power Cultivators. 


Write for descriptive literature | 


RED-E MFG. CO. | 


341 Davidson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PUIST’S) 
» SEEDS 


E sure to get a copy of 
our big, new 1926 
Garden Guide 
before you order seeds for 
this season. OurSeed Book 
contains 136 pages, is pro- } 
fusely illustrated andoffers 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 
Also a Coupon worth 25c on 
Seed Purchases of $1 ormore 
Send for your Free Copy Today 






























Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
epartment F Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Details of Small Rockwork 


Continued from page 11 


ample of perfect lines. Mine is an ex- 
ample of unaided home talent employed 
in some very fleeting hours of leisure and 
with the material at hand. 

The ideal way to plant a wall garden 
is at the time of building. Have the 
plants in a moist box or pail of water 
right at hand and as each stone is set, 
work in a little loose soil, lay the plant 
horizontally with roots well spread, 
cover firmly with more soil, water, and 
set the next stone. You see exactly what 
you are doing, avoid any air pockets, 
and save yourself an immense amount of 
later labor. Seeds may also be mixed 
with soil and sown in this manner or at 
a later date. 

Where there is no elevation from the 
street nor in the garden itself nor upon 
its other boundaries, often the small gar- 
den can take advantage of the long 
path that runs the length of the backyard. 
This path may be sunk and the soil taken 
from it used to raise the ground at the 
sides. If there are enough rather flat 
stones of fair size to form a good edging 
to the path, this looks particularly well 
in this position made of gravel. Even a 
rockery border only a couple of feet: in 
width upon each side of the path can 
transform the entire character of the 
backvard. In this case, not too many 
rocks should be used and try to give the 
effect of a natural outcropping. I would 
sink my path low as tho it were a cut 
thru higher ground. The edges away 
from it I would slope imperceptibly into 
the lawn or balance of the garden, rather 
than to attempt to run two mountain 
ranges the length of the backyard when 
the very nearness of the house must of 
necessity throw them entirely out of 
scale. 


N sinking the path, it is a very impor-- 


tant point to remember drainage, or you 
may awaken some wet morning to find 
it one of those unnavigable rivers. Much 
depends upon the nature of the soil in 
the building of the path. In a clay sub- 
soil with the rise in ground upon both 
sides, a central drain pipe is the surest 
way to keep the path always dry. This 
is laid lengthwise at the very bottom. 
The soil should be taken out for a depth 
of one foot at least, and even more is 
better in clay. Common sense can be 
used in the employment of material or 
tools at hand: but the working plan of a 
gravel path of this nature is first a six to 
eight-inch layer of broken brick or larger 
stones well rolled in. Over these a three 
or four inch layer of clinkers is crushed 
down with a heavy roller to fill in the 
gaps between the broken brick. Next 
comes a layer of ashes rolled down as 
evenly as possible, but with a slightly 
rounded surface from the center to the 
sides. The final layer will consist of gravel 
from two to four inches in depth. This 
is spread and rolled down after several 
rakings until it is level, but with a cam- 
ber or slight rise in the center. 

The question of drainage that practi- 
cally cares for itself in a properly laid 
wall must be taken into consideration in 
a rock garden. Much depends upon the 
type of garden wished. If it is to be 
planted only with the rock cresses and 
other sturdy growers, it will probably 
not be necessary to make any especial 
provision as the rise in ground will be 
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Kernerator-equipped residence 
of Mr. AsaG. Candler, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
















Instant Garbage Disposal— 
Permanent—No Upkeep! 


Right at your elbow, the time-tried Kernerator puts the only 
handy means of insiant waste disposal! Saves countless daily 
steps. Banishes garbage can and rubbish pile forever! Build this 
modern convenience into your new home (it cannot be installed 
later). Moderate first cost—no upkeep whatever. Thousands in 
use for years. 


aur 


Garbage, sweepings, tin cans, bottles, papers, etc., dropped through 
the handy hopper door, fall to the brick combustion chamber in 
the basement, where an occasional lighting burns everything but 
metallic objects etc. These are flame-sterilized and removed with 
the ashes. No fuel required—the air dried waste burns itself 

The Kernerator is wonderfully adapted to Better Homes 

and Gardens Unit Houses, a new one of which is de- 

scribed in each issue. lf contemplating other plans, your 


architect or contractor will recommend the Kernerator. 
Or write us for interesting literature. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


704 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wis 
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Van Dusen Dwarf Fruit Trees 


DWARF APPLE TREES DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES DWARF PEACH TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 


Send for free catalog to-day and find out why these 
famous Van Dusen Dwarfs both beautify your garden 
and give you plenty of fruit for home use—remember 
our dwarfs fruit in half the time and occupy less than 
half the space—in addition they are much easier to 
plant, much easier to care for and very easy to pick. 


Catalog describing these Dwarfs, Roses, 
Shrubs and Ornamentals free for the asking 


~ Van Dusen Nurseries 


age Ja? BOX F Geneva, N. Y. 


Beautify Your Home 
By Landscape Gardening 


At trifling expenee and with the right plan you 
ean quickly 








Whitesbog Blueberries 
for your garden - 


BLUEBERRIES that grow up 
to five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, Practically 









1 and easily beautify your home 






grounds. Improves the appexrance and value 

spony times. You'll love it more and get more 
you 

Prepared by an internation- 

An Artistic Plan 2i5"trown Landscape ar. 

chitect will be mailed with full instructions post 





paid in 5 days if you v= send us rough peneil seedless. Delicious in 
raw of you rou! Vv , locat . 
trons, bulidiagn, Sidewalk and drive Goad ont flavor. Whitesbog offers 
$2 in full payment. Money back if not satis’ q . 

nd today. ‘This is the time to plan for best you reliable tested, named 
resuits. 


varieties. Fruit commands 
high market prices. Write 
for information. 
WHITESBOG BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Purebred Blueberry Plants 
Joseru J. Wuire, Inc. 
Whitesbog, N. J. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


+ 1106 Davidson Bide., Kansas City, Mo. 








ustrates heavy yieldi 


A Ih big-rooted 
healthy, northern grown 
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Raspberry and Blackberry plants. Al 
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rape Vines 











est prices, Send at 
catalog. Don’t buy until you get it, 


























gS A Practical Proven Power Cultivator 
|GLADIOLN estes. ae p tay By Es ion 
~ ting. it 
fine.plump young bulbs, sure to bloom. in a dandy flor sinters Country Estates and Lowawork Sexe Ce 
Stcndend ‘nemed ‘vartoties, 100 buite.'S (00 postpaid in U8 AMERICAN FARM MACHINE C ves 
4 na. Varieties, y paid in . 5S. 
KIRK'S GARDENS, - - WATERLOO, IOWA | E CO. 









1035 33rd Ave S,E. Minneapolis. Minn, 
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Hammer, tacks 
and r 


pair of 
ordinary shears 
are the only tools 
needed to put up 
LASS 









Violet Rays 
for Your 

Chicks When | 
You Use CE L-O-GLASS 


Chicks grow much faster and healthier and lay 
more eggs when exposed to Ultra-Violet Rays, 
You can flood the inside of your poultry houses 
all winter long with the Valuable, vitalizing 
Ultra-Violet Rays of the sun, simply by using 
CEL-O-GLASS instead of ordinary glass for 
fronts and windows. 

CEL-O-GLASS is the only commercially ac- 
cessible material that lets through the Ultra- 
Violet Rays. Glass keeps them out. CEL-O- 
GLASS is unbreakable, light in w eight, weather- 
proof, keeps heat in and keeps cold out and is 
very easy to use. There are many other uses 
for CEL-O GLASS that will result in real 
economies for you. Use it for coldframes, hotbed 
sash, garage, barn and cellar doors and windows, 
storm doors and any other place where you are 
now using glass. Get a roll NOW and see for 
yourself what a labor and money saver it is. 

If your hardware, seed or implement dealer 
cannot supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS 
yet, send us $5 for a trial size roll, postpaid, 
containing 33 square feet. Only one to each 
person. Write for instructive folder No. 36. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street New York City 


CEL-0-GLASS 








One Million Chickens 


DiedThis Week § 


Roup Killed Them 


That’s probably tre, for that means 
only one death to every 6 farms in . iy 
a ridiculously small average during Roup 
Millions of chickens kifled yearly by this Rerribie 
<oe e Don’t let Roup get a start. Stop it 


¥ Conkeys 
Roup Remedy 


Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens doc- 
tor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves 
the fowl. Equally important as a preventive, 
for it keeps Koup from getting a start, 

Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20. 144 Ib. can, $2.50; 6 Ib, 
can, $5.76, all postpaid. | 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 


Keeps Hens Healthy (120) 

— Gets Winter Eggs 
Itisa lator, Laying Tonic, Moulting Pow- 
der and nditioner of the highest type. No 
cayenne pepper—no filler. It pays to buy it by 
the pai 
Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents, 
Sent for 6 cents in stamps. 

THE G. E. CONKEY 

6666 Broadway Cleveland, Qhio 












































KERLIN WHITE mscal o 


Beautiful, Wonderful Winter Layers 
White Eggs. Always command to} 
rices. ge-831 egg ‘record stock, Official 
ar remade tom “4 — 4 chicks. 
B: fe , sel, f ordered a Del lrery’ when wanted 


gotten Vatu aint ros, Write today am, pa, 
A) CHICKS WITH PEP Ob'o Accredit- 


ed. Inspectors 
authorized and trained by Poul. Dept.,OhioState 

’ Univ. Prize winners National and other shows. 

Y High egg producers. Free range flocks. 100% 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free, 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box B, Holgate, Ohio 
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ample for anything of this nature. But 
if true alpines are to be brought down 

from the mountains, this is a question 
to be carefully considered. The real foe 
to alpine plants is wet around the collar. 
They can endure almost any degree of 
cold, as well as a blazing sun, but the 
majority of them will not tolerate damp 
around the collar nor stagnant moisture. 
A clay soil requires much more care in 
this direction than does a lighter one. 
The only safe thing to do with this when 
real alpines are wished is to remove 
twelve or fifteen inches of it and replace 
With clinkers, broken bricks, or flower 
pots. Place some rough turfy soil over 
this and then build up the rock work with 
loam from the other flower beds or ma- 
terial from the compost heap; or lacking 
these, it will be an insurance against dis- 
appointment to bring a little in from 
elsewhere to make a mixture of it if it 
is not used in entirety. Stone chips over 
the surface are nature’s insurance against 
damp collars, and so far man has not 
been able to improve upon the plan, 
tho a glass placed above particularly 
sensitive ones thru the worst of the rainy 
season is a further aid in a damp climate 
such as that of the Pacific Coast. 

Stone chips may be used generously. 
They retain the moisture beneath and 
prevent baking out in summer. In winter 
they provide immediate drainage away 
from the collars, and they go far toward 
keeping down weeds. I am often tempted 
to spread them broadcast over my entire 
garden. 

Special pockets should be made for 
the choicest plants at the time of build- 
ing. Make these deep and narrow, with 
a slope to catch the rain and do not let 
them be overhung by stones so that the 
plant dries out. Alpines need moisture 
at the roots, but not at the collars. The 
soil must fill these pockets without air 
spaces. For especial treasures, particular 
composts may be put in at the time of 
planting. 


WHEN neither path nor wall is used for 
rock garden, a mound or hill is gen- 
erally built. I prefer to back these against 
something if possible, trying to give it 
the appearance of a natural outcropping 
of rock on a slope rather than a miniature 
mountain peak in the backyard. Some- 
times it is possible to run this up toward 
the cement wall of the garage, or toward 
the fence or planting along the property 
line. Place the strata of your rocks hori- 
zontally, don’t stick them up like monu- 
ments. Much as we may regret the plants 
that pass away, tombstones to their mem- 
ory are not pleasant reminders. Nature 
works much in ledges, and the greater 
part of the rock is underground affording 
cool shelter to the roots to follow. 

For the lover of true alpines, the mo- 
raine opens many possibilities otherwise 
denied him. This consists of a small ex- 
cavation, thoroly well drained, and filled 
with a mixture of stone and soil. This 
compost is comparatively dry in winter be- 
cause water flows thru it quickly, and is 
moist in summer because the surface 
covering of small stone chips or gravel 
prevents loss of moisture thru evapora- 
tion. In hot or dry sections an under- 
ground water supply is of great benefit, 
but this requires a water tight bottom and 
practically the more intricate construc- 
tion of a pool. 

A simple dry moraine may be made in 
the rock garden by the use of an informal 
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MAKE HENS LAY 











SAVES 
LITTLE 
CHICKS 


VIOLET RAYS PASS THRU 


Every poultry raiser needs a VIORAY GLASS 
FABRIC scratch shed and can easily build one 
along side his poultry house. Science discovers 
this new material that transmits the sun’s 
Ultra Violet rays. Generates warmth and sun- 
shine. Much better and cheaper than glass. 
Hens quickly start laying—Prevents rickets and 
loss from dampness and coldness—Little chicks 
scratch and grow faster during cold months and 
are ready for earlier markets. Big poultry 
raisers praise this great discovery. VIORAY is 
ideal for hot beds, poultry houses, brooder 
houses, cold frames, green houses, scratch sheds, 
enclosing porches or storm doors. Plant or ani 
mal life when raised under VIORAY receives the benefit 
of spring weather as the sun’s Ultra Violet rays are 
transmitted. Bigger profits for you. 

Successful poultry raisers, gardeners and florists every 
where know the value of the sun's Ultra Violet rays. 
Eggs all winter—earlier market chicks—30 day earlier 
vegetables and plants. VIORAY pays for itself many 
times over—cheap and easy to use. 


BIG TRIAL OFFER 


To let you actually test this new wondeful discovery 
and show you how easily you can increase your profits 
the makers offer to send prepaid a big roll containing 48 
ft. by 35 inches wide for only $5. Will cover 144 sq. ft 
Use it and watch your profits increase. There is only one 
VIORA Y—accept no substitute. Results guaranteed or 
money back. You risk nothing. Write today to VIO- 
RAY COMPANY, 322 INTERSTATE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CAT ALOG ON REQUEST 


A Surprise Check 


Wouldn’t you like to have 
an extra check about this 
time of the year? Better 
Homes and Gardens is mail- 
ing reward checks every day. 
Secure three or more sub- 
scriptions to this magazine 
for either one, two, or three 
years. Send them in at one 
time and receive by return 
mail ‘our check at regular 
agent’s rate. Use the order 
blank enclosed with this copy. 
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Learn how others do it! Read a 


Tribune, most poultry 4 
Boros wh ar A noe helpful elpfal artt- Y 
avo hens tiful colored poultry pictures. } 


qvormsrea 256 Been isined tas { 


FREE ivy ror &Y 
eshorns 


on Rocks. Reds. 
Paste this on postal or letter, state breed you raise, 
sign full nameand address. We'll send FREE copy 
of Plymouth Rock Monthly, Rhode Island Red 
ournal or Leghorn World with breed book offer. 
oultry Breeders Pub. Co., Dept. 455, Waverly, Ia. 


Poultry s2s:3, Guide 
s Tolle at all obont obiels bene ~core erento, feeding. 1nd. raising & y 
or TORS, 

fot Water and’E Biectric ODEAL BROOD- re FP 











2$—Coal and Oil Burni: aTFit ae chiete 
8 for Hatching. Special LO 
3. W. MILLER CO., Box 10. g tl, a. 


h Son gece Heavy Layers. Large, 
Ye tet oe pe for ite Diarrhoea. 


Bea ICS. Low prices. Fine 
talog in in colors sent FREE. Write today. ' 


Nichol s Poultry Farm, Boxg9 . 
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@ BABY CHICKS "28 


Order early. Save 20 per cent. Get Feb., March, April 
Chicks at June Prices. Write today for my special of ter. 


Murray McMurray, Box g3, Webster City, lowa 


| Oe. Oe hae welticam asics) 


Mf All styles, 150 illustrations, coeres of gettin wie evgs, 
and copy of “The Full Egg Basket.” 4 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY Jv URNAL: De Dept. 101, mm kX Ind. 
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margin of touching larger stones that 
enclose the desired space. Pour in a few 
inches of broken stones for drainage. 
Above this place a layer of rough gravel, 
then a layer of fine gravel mixed with 
loam, leafsoil, and a little sand. Cover 
the surface with about an inch of stone 
chips or small gravel and you have a 
proximated nature’s conditions near the 
glaciers. 

When in doubt about the placing of 
rockwork, take a walk thru the nearest 
rough ground you can find in your own 
locality. Native stone will always appear 
much more natural than imported. Note 
how nature has laid it, the strata, the 
irregular contours, and the still greater 
irregularity of disposal. 


A Window-Sill Greenhouse 


NE of the serious problems in the prop- 
agation of houseplants is the question 
of moisture, for very few homes contain 
a sufficient amount of this plant necessity. 
The potting soil may be good, and the 
sunlight ample, but if uniform moisture is 
lacking, you cannot get the best results 
from your plants. Particularly is this 
true in the case of ferns and bulbous plants 
such as the hyacinth and the daffodil. 

The moisture box shown in the illus- 
tration is easily constructed and can be 
placed on a broad window-sill. As it is 
largely of glass, very little light will be 
excluded from the room, and the rich, 
green foliage within the box will give a 
touch of cheer during the dull winter 
season. Or, perhaps you have a sunny 
cellar window, even tho the cellar itself 
is moderately cool, where your bulbs, 
grown in the moisture box, may be 
brought to the blooming point, and then 
placed where desired in your rooms, to 
spread their fragrance. 

The framework of the box may be 
made of strips of wood about 34-inch by 
34-inch, and the border around the base 
of wood 3 inches wide by 34-inch thick. 
The bottom may be made of wood of the 
same dimensions, A tray of zinc may be 
made to fit inside the bottom of the box, 
and this should be provided with pebbles 
or gravel on which your plant pots will 
rest. The dimensions of the glass used, or 
those of the box itself, are not arbitrary; 
the width of the window-sill and the 
height and length desired, a taken 
into consideration. It is advisable, how- 
ever, to have the top of the box so con- 
structed as to give a slight slope toward 
the window, in order to take full advan- 
tage of the light. 

The glass is held in place by narrow 
strips of molding, except on the top of the 
box, where it should be removable to al- 
low watering of the plants within. If de- 
sired, this cover glass may be placed in a 
loose frame or sash. The zinc tray will 
catch the surplus water, and prevent 
soiling of the window-sill. A coat or 
two of paint on the woodwork will help 
to preserve it and add toitsattractiveness. 

You will find the moisture box an ex- 
cellent place in which to start seedlings 
in early spring, in preparation for garden 
planting.—H. 8. Tillotson. 
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[Cc C SEED BOOK 


E sure to get our big and beautiful new 
catalog before you plan your flower 
and vegetable gardens and before you order any seeds, 
roots and bulbs. 
Better seeds mean better gardens and there are no 
better seeds than Maule’s. 
You run no risk in buying from Maule because of our 
49 years’ policy of 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Our big modern building comprises 60,000 square feet of 
uf e> floor space so efficiently equipped that practically every 
sud ‘ order is shipped within 24 hours after receipt. 
pps. ——— | If you have never used Maule’s seeds, 
4} give them a trial this year. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
852 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. ; 
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MAULES SEEDS 


oe], Red ach cek. A. ALWAYS GROWN 




















Harris Seeds From the Grower 


We are large growers of vegetable, farm and flower seeds and 
sell direct to gardeners and farmers at wholesale prices. We do 
not sell to other dealers. 

The percent that the seed germinates is marked on the label 
The purchaser can therefore tell at once how thick tosow. HARRIS 
SEED are bred as careful as thoroughbred live stock and produce 
very much better results than seed commonly sold. We raise some 
very choice flower seeds and plants. 


Write for free catalog and if you raise vegetables for mar- 
ket, ask for Market Gardener's Whouesale Price List also. HA R R | S 
Joseph Harris Company, R. F. D. 9, Coldwater, N. Y. Y: E DS 


Advocate rv 20 | Seeger ete 
ou . 30 Days Trial AJ™ 


Freight Paid east of 
























Poultry 


Our 34th year. Helpful, interesting art-cles each month 
by expert poultsy writers, national tepation. Send 
oe today for 12 mos. trial, or only $1.00 for 4 years. 


2. 

American Poultry Advocate, Dept F, Syracuse, W. ¥. 
= VALUABLE POULTRY BOOK FREE 
ee 





set , read 
WithBtood a See") 
—160-Egg.$15.95, with Brooder 
‘s ap. SS 
22.76. Send for ‘© Catalog or 
isconsin Co., 


MAKE friccsemany.cees 7 tee 






Tells about turning business into 
with pew ee OT of poultry, 
oy Chicks and Eggs. tiful two color 
lights all poultry raisers. Send postcard for it today. 
Poultry Newton, Kans. 


















Poultry pitc.s For Profits r 

Der’ big Book peertineie Laon H E N S Mann’s 10-Day Free Tetal 
owls, eggs, i and incubators. No money in advance. Get 

Written by's man who knows. Mailed FREE (Dok F, We MANN COs, 


Frank Foy & Sons, Box 33 ea lowa LAY 


RUNNER DUCK AND ANCONA*?300K 
CHICKS 525i | Ceceeer eae 
nce few days before shipping. Our bow peroos are \\ oa pba eges. Got started = 
ston free viene YS BE Ra Pease fa baste dee REE ey 








causing a sensation. 12 k 
» Utustrated catalog ° 
Colonial Poultry Farms Gox 902, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
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quality, hardy and most profitable. 
F ,eggs, incubators, brooders; lowest 
merica’ 





. Atit33 yrs. 





52,000 Stantere . 14 t ; 8 great 

strains. A erage 3s 000 wargs dal. es ae : e new 100 page book and catalog free. 

eneceUn SOULTEY aE CeLEMON, WO. we R.F.Neubert Co., Box 642, Mankato, Minn. 
| SMITH BROTHERS 





C BROODER 
Better Flocks, Less Time, Less Loss. Healthy 
heat, automatic control. No fire risks. 5 sizes, 
low prices. Ifhardware stores or hatchery can’t 


We FON J.SMITH CO. 618 Davie-Farley Bidg. Cleveland, Q. 


‘ine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ucks, turkeys. chicks also 
incubators at lowest prices. y 44th _ 
W. A. Weber, Box 67, Mankato, Minn. 
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— a copy 
of the wonderful, 


new Larkin Catalog 
for you FREE, 

This big, beautifully 

illustrated book pictures 

f lovely things for your 

home, . . . inviting suites 

Q@ for living. -room, dining- 

room and bedroom. . . 


comfy rockers and chairs 


- .. tasteful lamps, 

dainty curtains, rich rugs, 
® gleaming silverware, etc. 

Start a Larkin Club 


The Larkin Catalog 
tells, too, how to start a 
little Larkin Club among 
your friends and obtain 
beautiful Premiums 
through the Larkin Plan. 
You owe it to your home 
to possess this book. 


Just Mail the Coupon 


Lett het te CO tac, teas si pert, 


Send me my copy of the new Larkin Catalog No. 35 show- 


tiki Clb. in Premiums and telling to start a 
a este ccadisentnbetTied clenishua Cab aaivesesutaionnamvenburs * 

Street NE NOW ....--aeevnevveevneefornrernreenecorenseeseceneeees le 
EEE Ee ee } Eee eee 








Golf 


At Home! 


Practice short shafts all winter 
—keep healthy with the new 
St. Andrew's net. Every- 
body gets real enjoyment try- 
ing to beat the other fellow’s 
score. Bring in the neighbors, 
have a foursome or play any 
of the many games our free booklet describes. The St. 
Andrews net can be hung in parlor, ptsie. basement, or 
garage. Use regular balls and clubs. Tak 

watch your stroke and next year cut your score 5 to 18 
strokes per round. The St.Andrews net costs only $5.00, 
quverte prepaid. i 
free "Practicing Short Shots at Home,’s 


* THE DIVWILL COMPANY 








ILLINOIS 











Dignified, Exclusive | Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 
money-maki and big fees 

to $10,000 incomes attained 





es. Do it today! You'll never 
peed Landscape School, 78-1 * Newark. N. Y- 





We 
Fined i816. ted and 4 in tion; it will ope = 
or ormation; open your 

regret it! _ 
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A Playhouse For the Children 


AS there ever a little girl who did 
not want a playhouse? The ofttimes 
pitiful attempts which children make to 
have some place in which to act the part 
of homemakers is the answer. Sometimes 
it is a large packing box turned on one 
side, or a corner of the yard with a few 
boards leaned against the fence. Or it 
may be just an enclosed space formed by 
rows of stones or sticks, or merely some 
scratched lines on the hard ground with 
only the sky for a roof and a vivid imagin- 
ation to supply the walls and other parts 
of the house. 
How much these little women appreci- 
ate at such times the help of the older 
ones in constructing some place in which 


to house their dolls and dishes and in | 


which to entertain their neighborhood 








A front view of “The Wren’s Nest” 


friends! A small investment in boards and 
nails and a little spare time may bring 
big returns in joy and contentment at 
home and stability of character in the 
lives of these little daughters of ours. 

The little bungalow playhouse, here 
pictured, is the realization of a vision 
which one little girl’s daddy had for her 
welfare along this line while making some 
landscape improvements to their modest 
home grounds. Standing partly under 
the spreading boughs of an apple tree 
and behind a small flower garden, it is 
just off Fairy Boulevard on Wren House 
Lane. Because of its close proximity to 
a bark bird house in which the wrens per- 
ennially build, the owner of the playhouse 
has aptly named it “The Wren’s Nest.” 

Built in the general style of the dwelling 
the playhouse has real casement windows, 
a door that will lock and a “truly’’ fire- 
place capable of warming the single room 
in quite cold weather. 


The little building is 6x8 feet in floor 


space and high enough inside for adults 
to stand erect. The 2x4-inch uprights 
are set flatwise to conserve space and the 
rafters are two inches wide of inch and a 
half stock. Considerable scrap lumber, 
some of it from boxes and crates, was used 
for sheathing upon which the cedar 
shingles were laid. 

Practically all of the work, including 
the door, the window sash and the cas- 
ings, was done by hand in the home 
workshop during a summer vacation from 
teaching. 

Lichen-covered rocks for the founda- 
tion and chimney and rosy feldspar for 
the fireplace were gathered from the 
neighboring hills. 

Small seats with hinged tops on either 
side of the fireplace and a corner dish cup- 
board constitute the built-in furniture. 

The total cost for new lumber, cement 
and hardware was about twenty-five 
dollars.—B. O. Longyear. 
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Ernest Pechin ° 
Cesnetviewoe FT ow to Win 
Success in Music 


Begin with the right instrument. This is the advice 
of the world’s foremostartists. Conn instruments, 
used and endorsed by the most successful players, 
are easier to play, most beautiful in tone, perfect in 
scale; reliable in action—possess many exclusive 
features, yet cost no more than others 

Free Book by Sousa and nine other famous artists 
on “Success in Music,”’ helps you 

choose the instrument for your tal- 


ent. Send now for your copy and 
details of Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
ments on any Conn instrument, 8 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
166 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 











WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 











EARLY AMERICAN REPRODUCTIONS 





Governor Winthrop Desk 


A beautiful reproduction of one of the best Colonial 
models. Genuine Mahogany, dull rubbed satin 
finish, custom-built throughout. Hand carved Ball 
and Claw feet. Solid Brass fittings. Size: 38 in. 
long, 20 in. deep, 42 in. high. 


Feature price $105 
Freight allowed anywhere in United States 


Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. Sent 
on receipt of price. or C. O. D.. with $20 deposit. 
Write for our Portfolio H-1 of other Colonial Repro- 
ductions in Maple and Mahogany, also Banjo Clocks. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 
424 Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

















Sour Buescher ditt 


You can do it—easy. 3 lessons free with each 
new instrument give you a quick start. Prac- 
ticing is fun because you learn so fast. And it(@ 
will make you popular, in demand, the center 
of attraction everywhere you go. Always a hit. 
Even if you have failed with some other instru- 
ment, you can learn the simplified Buescher 
Saxophone. Don’t delay. Get into the big fun. 
Any instrument sent for 6 days’ free trial. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Write now for 
beautiful, free literature. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. ad 
1094 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 









PEACH & APPLE 


TREES oitecrtovtivries 
Small Express, Freight or Parcel 
be Pies Cher usenet” sie Pe 





TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TEN 
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HERE has never been a time 

when there has been a greater 

need than at present for a 
warm-hearted, practical, human 
sympathy which would manifest 
itself in, actual results. ‘Music begins 
where the spoken word leaves. off and 
there are depths in our souls to which 
music alone can reach. Not long ago I 
had the privilege of taking part in a 
program given before an audience of 
about a hundred crippled orphan chil- 
dren. I watched with keen interest the 
expressions of delight on their faces as 
they heard and perhaps recognized num- 
bers being played or sung, but it was not 
until the end of the formal program that 
their joy seemed well nigh perfect. There 
was a general “sing” and we all sang 
songs the children knew and liked, and 
then it was that the crutches, the band- 
ages, the braces, the pains and the 
aches and the tears and the fears were all 
wiped away for the moment by the won- 
derful magic of song. Smiling faces, 
shining like the sun, made it hard to 
realize that their poor little broken bodies 
and cruel deformities really existed. I 
wondered then if the highest mission of 
the art was not to take the mind away 
from the perplexities and cares of every- 
day life, and from that day I have been 
happy to take my place with those few 
who are still “low-brow” enough to con- 
tend, rightly or wrongly, that music is 
in the world not to edify, not to instruct, 
but to delight and bring happiness to the 
hearts of men. 

Music has long been called the language 
of the emotions. Thinking of it rather 
as an expression of the emotions, the 
question is presented: What 
emotions may it express and 
whose? First of all it takes three 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


How to Know and Appreciate 
Good Music When We Hear It 


calculated to arouse in the hearts of the 
chosen few prepared to entertain them, 
can be expressed thru the medium of 
sound alone. The spirits of the air, called 
into existence by the pulsating vibrations 
of melody and harmony, converse with 
the Creator intimately and are sent speed- 
ing forth to the hearts of men with mes- 
sages by far too subtle for words—some- 
times bubbling over with irresistible 
mirth—sometimes wild with terror— 
sometimes filled with the sweetness of 
whispered consolation. Great composers 
give of their very selves in their works, 
yet they cast off all egotism when they 
lay down their pens. They are the kindly 
and sympathetic friends of those who 
shall be called upon to interpret them at 
some later time. 


E come then to the second class, the 

performers. The faculties of the com- 
poser and the performer are quite distinct, 
yet on one hand the composer and per- 
former together are passive—on the other 
hand they together are active. Passive 
because one is possessed by the inspira- 
tions of his own genius while the other 
may be possessed with the same inspira- 
tions but of a genius not his own—active 
in that one exerts himself to put his con- 
ceptions into a communicable form while 
the other charges himself with the office of 
conveying them, thru that form, to the 
world. The ability to create is by far 
more rare than the executive gift, but 


however high we may place the 
composer, the person who stands 
between him and the listener has 
a vast and direct power which 
we can in no way afford to ignore. 
But let us go on to the listeners, our 
own class, in which we hold a more par- 
ticular interest. Of all three classes, the 
listener is the one particularly blessed 
with a threefold privilege. He hears the 
composer’s conception, he feels the per- 
former’s individuality and having these, 
he brings to both the peculiar somethin 
which we might call the harmonic level 
of his own soul. In other words, the 
listener’s reaction upon hearing music 
will be in a blending of his own emotions 
with those of the composer and the per- 
former. No music except imitative music 
or music acting thru association, has in 
itself the power to suggest to us actual 
mental pictures. Should we attempt to 
explain or describe the emotions that we 
experience as listeners, we would perhaps 
look about for images or scenes calcu- 
lated to arouse somewhat similar emotions 
under certain conditions, and strive to 
convey thru those scenes or images to 
others the effect produced by music upon 
ourselves. If music expresses emotion, 
why is it that different people suppose 
different things to be suggested by the 
same piece of music? The answer is that 
there are different planes of emotion just 
as there are different planes of personality 
of character. If character is low, the plane 
of emotion will almost necessarily be low. 
If character is noble the plane of emotion 
will be high, and every human emotion 
is capable of being expressed in both 
planes. A dozen different people after 
hearing the same piece of music 
might give a dozen different ac- 
counts of it, yet between all their 





classes of people to make music 
complete—the composers who 
create, the executive musicians 
who perform, and the listeners. 
The first class, those who create, 
is small; the second class, those 
who perform and do it well, is also 
comparatively small, but to the 
third class, the listeners, we may 
one and all belong. A great deal 
is required of the person who 
creates. He lives in a world apart 
into which only those who hold 
the golden key are admitted. His 
world is the world of emotion, 
full of delicate elations and de- 
pressions so fine that they do not 
arrest the “uncultivated” ear; 
full of melodious thunders an 

voices of rolling waters that hold 
little or no charm for the many 
who pass by; full of intensity, like 
the innocent blaze of the noon- 
day sun; full of velocity, like the 
liquid gleams of a falling star; full 
of variety, like the woodlands 
smitten by the brushes of the 
elfin painters in autumn. The 
emotions which such images are 





SOME PRACTICAL BOOKS SUGGESTED 
FOR A HOME MUSIC LIBRARY 


Life of Beethoven...............- Schindler 
Biographical Sketch of Brahms..... Deiters 
Chopin and Other Musical Essays... . Finck 


Letters to a Young Lady........... Czerny 
Music as a Language............. Goodrich 
Bien OE Cs oie takek dadahececccien Liszt 
Bay Ge DRE. cc ddnetedcedacdes Frost 
Curiosities of Music. ..............6. Elson 
DA, ccasehauepbandinndimbnaen Nohl 
Letters of Mendelssohn (from 1833 to 1847) 
The Mendelssohn Family........... Hensel 
The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner... 
S>6 OREO OAS ON 64 0 6hemsnbORS 0 00 Lavignac 
Life and Works of Mozart......... Behring 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians..W. F. Gates 
Woman in Music..............see.:- Upton 
Great Singers and the Art of Singing.Cooke 
DE: 4 i40c Gide beadseett bes catbaved Finck 
Correspondence With Wagner........ Liszt 
The Story of an American Singer, by Her- 
SP ac kicattbeddddopencs Geraldine Farrar 


explanations there will be a cer- 
tain kind of emotional consistency 
that will indicate that they have 
all been under one, certain, fixed, 
same influence. Can music be a 
“fixed” influence? Does it really 
express the same emotion to dif- 
ferent people tho in different 
manners? Yes—music is the same 
but people are different and there- 
fore the reactions are different. 


“TH question often comes: how 
much must I know about music 
to be able to enjoy it, or how can 
I learn to be a good listener? There 
are, of course, ways of enjoying 
the arts without special training 
or culture. A beautiful painting, 
for instance, might fill the eye 
with pleasure without any par- 
ticular knowledge on our part of 
the mechanics of the art of paint- 
ing. However, the greater the 
understanding, the greater the 
enjoyment. The finest kind of 
pleasure may arise from the as- 
sociation of ideas. The rose, the 
hyacinth, the (Cont. on p. 76 
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Each vegetable demands skillful seasoning and artistic handling, to prevent its losing its identity 


Vary the Vegetable Cookery 


N spite of the appeal of savory meats 

and, later on, of the dessert sweets, 

the vegetable portion of the meal is 
to me always the most interesting. 

The excellence of vegetables, however, 
depends almost entirely on their cookery, 
granted, naturally, that they are fresh. 
How many of us order vegetables to any 
extent at the hotels? Meats, breads, 
desserts, are usually satisfactory; but 
how disappointing are the stringy, beany 
string beans, the tasteless, watery squash, 
the hard, mammoth peas! And yet, at 
home, how delicious the very same varie- 
ties, when well cooked and seasoned. 

I was recently told that there is no 
really satisfactory and fairly complete 
book on vegetable cookery; and we find 
here less variety and less of perfection 
than in other departments of cooking. 

First as to perfection in simple cook- 
ery. There is all the difference in the 
world here between a delicious, tempt- 
ing dish, and one that is at best indiffer- 
ent and negligible; and at worst almost 
uneatable. Potatoes, now, often appear 
as smooth, dark-colored, unattractive 
spheres, and the reason is not hard to 















YU decd 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


toss them gently a moment or two at an 
open window to make them mealy, 
dredge with salt, set saucepan on back 
of stove, cover with a folded towel five 
minutes, and behold the floury snowballs 
that will reward you! I have given all 
this space to the plain potato, believing 
that it amply deserves it; for a perfectly 
boiled and dried-off potato is a delicious 
accompaniment to any meal. 

To make perfection mashed potato, 
rice the potatoes (cooked and dried as 
above) into a hot bowl, add salt, gen- 
erous butter, and enough boiling hot 
whole milk to beat them hard until very 
light and fluffy. Most cooks don’t put 
enough hot milk into mashed potatoes. 
Add two or three spoonfuls of grated 
cheese to make Piquant Mashed Potato, 
and paprika, grated onion, and celery 
salt, to make Savory Potato. Pile 
either of these in a hot buttered dish and 
set in a hot oven to brown tips lightly. 

Potatoes Plus—Cook and dry small, 
similar-sized potatoes as above, or cut 
out balls with a vegetable scoop. Pour 
a little melted butter over them when 
placed in a close layer in a hot serving 


Wc dc dddcecededeed’) 








find if one steps into the kitchen before- 
hand, sees the thick, wasteful parings, 
the mutilated potatoes dumped into cold 
or warm water on the stove, and “dished” 
directly from the saucepan to table. To 
serve veri-best plain boiled potatoes pare 
off the thinnest of parings, let the pota- 
toes soak a while in cold water, put into 
rapidly boiling water in a covered sauce- 
pan, drain the moment they are done, 
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At left, the green, 
red and white of 
buttered peas and 
diced carrots in 
turnip cups suggest 
the name 
turnips,” for they 
are Italy's colors. 
“Epicure onions,” 
below, are decided- 
ly tempting 


“Ttalian 


dish, baste a bit with the butter, and 
dredge alternate potatoes thickly with 
paprika and finely minced parsley. Until 
you try this you cannot imagine what a 
pretty and attractive dish it is! 

Perfection Creamed Potato — Dice 
mealy cold potatoes in half-inch pieces, 
place in a double boiler, and toss in a 
little melted butter and dredge with a 
little salt. Add enough hot, rich, rather 
thick cream sauce to moisten very lib- 
erally, a little minced parsley if you 
like it, and let stand until boiling hot 
Season to taste, pour into a hot serving 
dish, and dredge with rosettes of paprika. 
Tossing them in the melted butter gives 
a rich, delicious flavor impossible other- 
wise to obtain. It is perfectly true that 
almost always the more butter you can 
spare for your vegetables, the better 
they are! I am therefore recommend- 
ing its liberal use here. If one has to 
use butter sparingly, I should advise 
omitting the butter plate from the din- 
ner table and using butter freely in sea- 
soning the vegetables. 

Squash as Grandmother Fixed It—The 
squash at “The Farm” was surely the 
best ever! I always try 
to reproduce it exactly on 
my own table. A dry mealy 
Hubbard is essential, and 
there is nothing finer than 
the western variety. Steam 
it, mash in a big bowl, add 
salt to taste, a bit of sugar 
(not enough to make at all 
sweet, however), a dash of 
cayenne, and very liberal 
butter. Mix well, add a 
little thick cream, beat 
again, heap in a hot serv- 
ing dish and set in the oven 
until boiling hot. This is 

delicious! 

Epicure Onions—Boil 
small onions until very 
tender, salting the last 
part of the time. Drain 
very thoroly, saving the 
water for your meat 
gravy, and lay them in 
shallow glass baking dish. 
Pour over them enough 
thick, rich cream sauce 
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to fill the chinks, grate cheese over, and 
set in a hot oven to golden. 

Luncheon Spinach—This is a fine dish 
for lunch or an accompaniment for cold 
meat. Cook and chop spinach and sea- 
son with salt, pepper, and butter. Place 
in lavers in a buttered shallow glass bak- 
ing dish, sprinkling each layer with 
erated cheese and covering with rather 
thick, highly seasoned cream sauce; 
sauce and cheese should form top layer. 
Set in the oven to brown delicately. This 
an be varied by substituting a little 
finely minced ham for the cheese, except 
on top. 

Italian Turnips — Pare and halve 
(lengthwise) medium-sized turnips, cook 
in salted water until tender and scoop 
out middles, leaving cups. Keep hot, 
brush insides with melted butter, set 
them around chops, Hamburg steak, or 
any hot meat on a chop plate, and heap 
each with buttered peas and diced car- 
rots, all very hot. 

Savory Turnips—Prepare turnip cups 
as above, and heap with the turnip that 
was removed, mashed thoroly with a 
mealy potato or two, salt, and pepper, 
butter, and a spoonful or two of thick 
cream, all beaten to a whip. Sprinkle 
edges of cups with minced parsley, dredge 
middles with paprika and serve very hot. 

Concordia Tomato Escallop — Mince 
two tablespoonfuls each of onion, green 
sweet pepper, and celery, and cook five 
minutes in two or three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, stirring. Add two or three 
cupfuls of canned tomato, salt, pepper, 
and sugar to taste, and two cloves. But- 
ter a glass pie plate, add a layer of 
crumbs, half the tomato, then dot with 
butter; repeat, having crumbs and but- 
ter as top layer. Bake slowly about an 
hour, or until the top is browned. 

Harlequin Salad—Put scraped carrot 
thru a meat chopper, making one-half 
cupful; add one cupful of diced celery 
and one-half cupful of diced apple and a 
tablespoonful of shredded green sweet 
pepper if at hand. Moisten liberally 
with mayonnaise and with the mixture 
fill cups of white lettuce or pinked cab- 
bage leaves. As raw carrot is particu- 
larly rich in vitamins and the uncooked 
apple and celery are close seconds, this is 
especially healthful. 

York and Lancaster Salad—Take equal 
parts of finely shredded cabbage and 
diced tomato (firm canned ones may be 
used); mix lightly at the last minute, 
add enough mayonnaise to moisten, place 
in a “boat” made of a pinked large white 
cabbage leaf, sprinkle with peanuts and 
serve with toast strips. 

Ethel’s String Beans—For these use 
either canned or fresh beans. Cook the 
latter— about a quart or less— until 
tender, and combine with one-fourth as 
much cooked diced celery. Cook a 
minced onion in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter five minutes, add two cupfuls of 
canned tomato, season very highly with 
salt, pepper, and sugar, add beans and 
celery, and simmer half an hour or more 
until sauce is rich and thick. Add plenty 
of butter and serve. 

Belmont Beets—Cook beets until ten- 
der, slip off the skins, slice thinly, and 
place in a hot serving dish. Cover with 
& sauce made of one tablespoonful each 
of butter, sugar, and vinegar, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt and pepper, brought 
to a boil in a saucepan. Dip sauce up 
over them two or three times, and serve 
all very hot, These are delicious, 
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Simply Wonderful— 


Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here is just what you have always wanted — 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly,with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 
Automatic 
Oven Control 

Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 

aintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature. Never 
too hot — never too cool— 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, 





Wm. Campbell 
TheOriginalFire- time saving, work saving, 


tfect bak- 
roasting, 


Jess Cooker Man and insures 
ing 





Roasts all kindsof meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
Wao wel Gee tnt _— cooking under the perfect 


all vegetables—eight 
medium sized 


me] 
use electricity to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
i pout 40 —- 

ries, Toasts, Ste 
makes 






















do anything 
any range 
will do. 





With this range you can do all 


at control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if aregu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
large turkey or three loaves of 
“ ‘bread. Oven has unbreakable 
“Pyrex” Glass door. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 1011 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 












CIRCUIT 
Through 
\ Wall Plug 





















Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy tokeep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attach to any 
floor socket or wall plug. Oncast- 
ers, move anywhere. Allcomplete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
and 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write today for big illustrated 

catalog and my introductory 

offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
savings! Cash or easy payments. 

















—COMFORTS of the City— 


—in the Country Home 


Rupaing water, electric lights 
and modern sewage disposal for 
the country home, giving the 
equal of city comforts, are made 
and installed by KEWANEE. 
More than 200 private systems 
are backed by a quarter century 
of experience and the nationwide 
organization of KEWANEE hy- 
draulic-electric engineers. 

KEWANEE systems and 
KEWANEE service are every- 
° where. Write us your needs— 
ad counsel FREE. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
KE W A N E E 456 S.Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


“Bungalow 110 KEWAN EE 


















Now $140 
Sewage Disposal 


Before you build or rebuild unsanitary cess- 
pool write for catalog of Kaustine Armco Iron 
Septic Tanks, that explains low cost 
greater efficiency. 

Complete ready to install; we furnish plans. 
No upkeep cost; no chemicals. Approved by 

Health Authorities. 

Howmany in family ?Give name of Plum- 
ber. Catalog No 217and estimates free. 







Kaustine Co., Ine, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 




















time 
for different jobs are instantiy in- 
geable. It has many indis- 
DPensable, exclusive features such d 
as the ted arched axle, too] «Mf 
jaar .ete. A boy or girl will run 
ds with delight. Write for catalog. 


613 PARK ST, GILSON MFG, GO, PORT WASHINGTON, 











On News Stands 


Better Homes and Gardens is onsale 
at nearly all newsstands through- 
out the country. Tell your friends 
about it. If your favorite news 
dealer does not sell it tell him 
about this magazine. 

We make very attractive terms to news- 
dealers or to boys who wish to sell single 


copies. No chance to lose. Your credit is 
good. Write for particulars. 


BETTERHOMES andGARDENS 
Des Moines, lowa 


















Singing Canaries 


GENUINE HARZ MOUNTAIN, 
Carefully Selected, Hardy, Healthy, 
Singers $5.00. GENUINE ST. AN- 
DREASBERG ROLLERS, $7.50. 
Every One a Flute-Noted_ Singer. e Can 





High School Course 


You can complete 
this simplified | High 
of two Meets all firements for p~ tad ype 
sod fie Toedng Rel teeat ne eds eo BEE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-1132 Orexel Ave. & 56th St. 


in 2 Years 














Do you need some new utensils? 


Pretty things to work with make cooking a pleasure 


Quick Breads for Winter 


NOWSTORMS and quick breads, huge 
appetites and friendly kitchens— 
these mean January in my household. 

Adding variety to the staff of life is one 
way of avoiding monotony in the meals. 
Especially is this true in winter when hot 
breads appeal to the appetite. If served 
with butter and jelly or jam—well, just 
watch the family smile an appreciation 
while the dining is in progress. 

One excellent feature of quickly made 
loaves and rolls is the opportunity they 
offer for the introduction of healthful 
fruits in the diet. Date, apple and fig 
muffins and raisin and nut loaves are 
examples of the way fruits add to the 
value of bread. To“women who have not 
enough hours in their days, quick breads 
are a boon. Theyrmay be stirred up and 
baked in a few minutes. Time is saved 
to the nth degree, for instance, with muf- 
fins which are baked on a big griddle in- 
stead of in the oven. There is no waste 
about them. The leftovers—there seldom 
are any in my iome—are delicious if split, 
toasted and buttered. 

The popularity and food value of these 
breads make them worthy of the main 
place in any of the three meals during the 
day. Among my favorite recipes are the 
following: 

Cinnamon Buns 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter; one-half 
cupful of sugar; two and one-half cup- 
fuls of flour; one egg; one cupful of 
milk; four teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder; one teaspoonful 
of salt; two tablespoonfuls 
of butter; two teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon; three- 
fourths cupful raisins. 
Sift the flour and 
add the baki 
powder, salt, an 
one-fourth cupful 
of the sugar. Rub 
in the butter, add 
the well-beaten egg 
to the milk and then 
pour into the flour mix- 
ture, Beat until smooth. 
Turn out on a floured board and 


ot 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


roll to one-half inch thickness. Brush 
with melted butter and sprinkle with the 
rest of the sugar mixed with the cinnamon 
and raisins. Roll as for jelly roll. Slice 
into one-inch rounds, and place close to- 
gether on well-greased pans. Sprinkle 
lightly with sugar and cinnamon, and 
bake in a moderate oven (300 degrees). 
og from pan at once, and serve while 
not. 


Coffee Cake 
1 cupful of shorten- 3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
ing powder 


1 lemon rind 


2 cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of chopped al 


3 cupfuls of flour 

3 eggs monds 

1 cupful of milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 


Mixlikeacake. Sprinkle with sugarand 
cinnamon, mixed together, and scatter 
chopped nuts over the top. Bake as a 
layer cake, in a 300-degree oven, until 
done. 

Nut and Raisin Bread 


2 cupfuls of flour legg 

2 teaspoonfuls of bak- % cupful of sugar 
ing powder ¥4 cupful of raisins 

14 teaspoonful of salt ¥ cupful of nuts 

4% cupful of butter 24 cupful of milk 


Sift the flour, salt and baking powder 
together, and rub in the butter. Beat egg 
and add to milk. Add sugar, raisins and 
nuts to the flour, and then add milk and 
egg mixture last. 


This batter should be 









rather stiff. Cover the pan with a paper, 
and bake for 45 minutes to 1 hour in a 
moderate oven (250 to 300 degrees). Since 
this mixture burns easily, it needs to be 
watched carefully while baking. Bake the 
day before using. 

Bran Nut Bread 


2 cupfuls of bran 1 cupful of nuts 

2 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of raisins 

4 teaspoonfuls of bak- 2 cupfuls of sour milk 
ing powder 1 teaspoonful of soda 

\% teaspoonful of salt 3 tablespoonfuls of 

1 cupful of sugar melted butter 


Mix the dry ingredients. Dissolve the 
soda in the sour milk, and add to the dry 
mixture. Melt fat in the bread pan in 
which bread is to be cooked, and add the 
fat last. Line pan with paper greased by 
the fat left in the pan. Bake in a hot oven 
(350 degrees) for 15 minutes, then finish 
baking in a moderate oven (300 degrees). 


Emma's Popovers 


2 eggs 1 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of milk 1% teaspoonful of salt 


Beat eggs together, add milk and salt, 
and pour this on the flour. Mix well and 
bake about 40 minutes in a rather slow 
oven (250 degrees). Serve at once. It is 
no longer considered necessary to beat 
popovers as we were formerly directed 
to do. 

Beaten Biscuits 


One quart of flour; one teaspoonful of salt; one 
tablespoonful of lard; cold water. 


Work the lard lightly into 
the flour and salt. Mix 
with ice water to form 
a stiff dough, and 
then beat the dough 


Jelly surprise muffins 
are made by drop- 
ping a small spoon- 
ful of jelly into the 
top of each muffin 
just before putting 
them into the oven. 
They are most delec- 
table 
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3 tablespoonfuls of melted bacon fat 
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with a rolling pin until it 

blisters. Cut into biscuits 

and bake in a quick oven. 
Muffins 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

14 teaspoonful of salt — 

g fuls of baking powder 


5 teaspor 
: net ils of milk 
$ cupfuls of flour 
Cream the butter, add 
the sugar and beat the mix- 


ture until light and creamy. 

Add the well-beaten eggs, sift the dry 

ingredients together and add them alter- 

nately with the milk. Bake in buttered 

muffin tins 25 minutes at 300 degrees. 

This recipe makes twenty-four muffins. 
Fruit Muffins 


To the muffin batter, add one cupful of 
chopped and floured raisins, dried figs, or 
dates. If one wishes, one-half cupful of 
nutmeats and an equal quantity of 
raisins may be used. 

Graham Muffins 


Make as plain muffins, using equal 
parts of white and graham flour. 
Apple Muffins 


Stir one cupful of chopped apples into 
the muffin batter, and bake. 
Baking Powder Biscuits 


2 cupfuls of flour 4% to 1 cupful of milk 
14 teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of fat 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Sift the dry ingredients together, and 
work in the fat with the tips of the fingers. 
Gradually add the milk, mixing it in with 
a spoon. The dough should be as soft as 
ean be handled without sticking. Turn 
onto a lightly floured board, roll or pat 
lightly three-fourths of an inch thick, 
and cut. Bake in a hot oven for from 12 
to 15 minutes. 

Quick Rolls 


Roll the baking powder biscuit dough 
one-half inch in thickness, 
and cut in small circles. But- 
ter the tops of one-half of 
the circles and place the 
other little biscuits on top. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Corn Bread 


44 cupful of corn meal 

\, cupful of flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

4¢ teaspoonful of salt 

1 beaten egg 

44 cupful of milk and water, mixed 


Cinnamon buns can be very 

quickly made, using a varia- 

tion of the standard baking 

powder biscuit recipe. Steps in 

making them are shown below 
and at right 
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Nut-and-raisin bread is best when 
24 hours old 


Mix in the order listed, beat thoroly, 
and bake in a greased, shallow pan in a 
hot oven (350 degrees) about 20 minutes. 

Virginia Muffins 
2 cupfuls of graham flour 1 cupful of white flour 


4 cupful of molasses 1 teaspoonful of soda 
\% teaspoonful of salt Milk or water 


Put the salt into the flour, and stir the 
soda into the molasses. Stir all together 
and mix with milk or water to make a 
drop batter. Drop into muffin tins and 
bake 20 minutes, at 350 degrees. 

Griddle Muffins 


1% cupfuls of sour milk 1 tablespoonful of short-]} 

\% teaspoonful of soda ening 

4 teaspoonful of salt 1\% cupfuls of flour 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 1% cupfuls of yellow 

1 teaspoonful of baking corn meal 

powder 

Sift the dry ingredients, add milk or 
shortening, and beat thoroly. Fill greased 
muffin rings, which have been placed on 
a hot greased griddle, and cook on top of 
the stove. The rings should be filled 
about half-full of batter; when the 


muffins are brown enough on one side, 
turn with a broad knife, and continue 
baking until brown on the other side also. 
By this time, the middle of the muffins 
usually is baked, too. 





65 
Graham Griddle Muffins 


1 cupful of graham flour 

1 cupful of white flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
\% teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of molasses 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted fat 
24 cupful of milk 


Mix the dry ingredients, 
and stir in shortening, mo- 
lasses and sufficient milk to 
make a rather soft drop 
batter. Beat thoroly and 
bake in greased rings on a 
hot griddle, like griddle muffins. 


Southern Biscuits 


2 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
11% teaspoonfuls of bak- potatoes 
ing powder Buttermilk 
2 tablespoonfuls of lard 


14 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of mashed sweet 


Sift the flour, salt, baking powder and 
soda together. Add the mashed sweet 
potatoes (boiled), and work in the lard. 
Add sufficient buttermilk to make a soft 
dough. Roll thin, cut into biscuits and 
bake in a hot oven (350 degrees). 


Fruit Ginger Bread 


1 cupful of molasses 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


4 cupful of sugar 14 teaspoonful of allspice 

4 cupful of butter 4 teaspoonful of cloves 

lcupfulofboilingwater 1 cupful of chopped nuts 

2 eggs 1 cupful of raisins 

34 teaspoonfulofsoda Flour 

1 teaspoonful of ginger 

The amount of flour required varies 
somewhat with different flours, but 
usually a generous two and one-half 
cupfuls is the correct amount. Place the 
molasses, sugar, butter and spices in a 
mixing bow] and set in a warm place until 
the butter is soft. Beat thoroly with a 
spoon, add the hot water, soda and beaten 
egg yolk. Sift in the flour. Stir in the 
nuts and raisins, which have been dredged 
in a small amount of flour. Fold in the 
whipped egg whites, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven (300 degrees). 

Scones 

1 cupful of flour 
3 cupfuls of oatmeal 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
2 cupfuls of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 

Mix the first four ingredi- 
ents, scald the milk with 
the butter and sugar and add 
gradually to the flour mix- 
ture. Mix thoroly. Roll thin, 
cut in rounds, and bake on 
a hot griddle. 


Coffee cake is all frosted and 

ready to eat when it comes 

from the oven, for sugar and 

cinnamon and chopped nuts 

are sprinkled over it before 
baking 











Her mother knew best! 


| pe Marjorie clapped her hands 
when she saw it was snowing 
and asked her mother if she might 
go out and make a snowman. 


«‘Of course you may, my dear,’” 
said her mother, *‘but first I will 
give you some Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops, the kind that taste just like 
candy, They will keep you from 
getting a cough or cold.’’ 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops soothe 
and gently medicate the throat, 
soothe irritated tissues, and clear the 
air passages. 


They have a 78 pear old reputation 
for purity. 


There are two kinds: the S. B. 
Drops in the black and white 
box; Smith Brothers Menthol 
Drops in the orange box. 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 


COUGH DROP 
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THE RALEIGH RECIPE BOOK 
250 tested and signed Price $1 .00 


Southern Recipes 


Address THE RALEIGH RECIPE BOOK 
330 Hillsboro St. - - - + «= « Raleigh, 





We carry no advertisements from firms 
we cannot recommend to you as being 
worthy of you confidence. 
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THE COOKS ic ROUND TABLE 





Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens’ readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 


unpublished recipes. We will 


Smothered Cauliflower 

Cook a fine head of cauliflower until 
tender, salt and place in a deep buttered 
baking dish. Pour around and over this a 
pint or more of thick, highly seasoned 
stewed tomatoes which have been seas- 
oned with one or two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and a little grated onion. Cover 
with fine bread crumbs and a layer of 
grated cheese and set into a hot oven 
until browned.—A. C., Massachusetts. 


Honey Cookies 
34 cupful of brown % cupful of seeded 


sugar raisins 
34 cupful of honey \% cupful of 
1 egg chopped nuts 
7  tablespoonfuls of 1 teaspoonful of baking 
shortening powder 
334 cupfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of mace 


Mix together the sugar, honey, egg, 
and shortening. Beat to blend. Add 
other ingredients in order given, roll and 
cut. Bake in a moderate oven (300 de- 
grees).—Mrs. I. E. M., Michigan. 


Fried Apple Pie 

This is a novel dessert, rich and de- 
licious. The recipe was obtained from a 
lady on the Pacific coast who served 
wonderful dinners to hungry fishermen. 

Cut apples in quarters and each quarter 
into three slices. Fry the apples in deep 
fat as you would potato chips. Arrange 
in layers in a baked pie shell, each layer 
of apples sprinkled with powdered sugar 
and a bit of cinnamon or nutmeg. Cover 
with an unbaked crust and return to a 
hot oven (350 degrees), baking until the 
top crust is done. Serve with a spoonful 
of whipped cream on each slice. About 
twice as many apples are required as 
would be if the pie were made in the 
ordinary way.—Mrs. E. E. W., Ne- 


braska. 
Crisp Cookies 
1 cupful of, shortening 314 cupfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of light brown 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 


finely 


sugar ing powder 
2 eggs 1 tenepocuinel of soda 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1 teaspoonful of salt 


water 1 cupful of chopped 
1 tapers of vanilla nuts 
1 cupful of chopped citron 


Cream shortening and beat in the 
sugar. Beat eggs, add water and vanilla. 
Mix and sift three times the flour, baking 
powder, salt and soda. Mix citron and 
nuts with the dry ingredients. Add liquid 
ingredients to the creamed shortening. 
Add dry ingredients and work until well 
blended. Roll as thinly as possible on a 
well-floured molding board, cut into 
fancy shapes or with a round cutter and 
bake iu a hot oven (350 degrees). While 
rolling and cutting part of the dough, 
keep tlie rest in a cool place.—Mrs. R. J., 
Washington. 

Fruit Dessert 

Slice and mix apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, melons, or any preferred fruit. 
Place a large layer of fruit in a serving 
dish, cover with a thin layer of uncooked 
rolled oats or wheat. Alternate until the 
dish is full. Serve with chilled rich cream 
or whipped cream.—H., M. W., Ohio. 


cook in our family. Se 


in your wo 1 
pay for every one wu: 


Rose Cocoanut Birthday Cake 


White Part (two layers) 

¥ cupful of butter 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
1 cupful of sugar ing powder 

2 cupfuls of flour \% teaspoonful of rose- 
% cupful of sweet milk water or vanilla 

4 egg whites 
Pink Part (one layer) 
4 cupful of butter 1 teaspoonful of bak- 


lo cupful of sugar ing powder 
1 cupful of fiour Cinnamon candies 
4 cupful of milk 2 egg whites 


Mix white and pink parts separately. 
In each case cream the butter and add 
the sugar gradually, creaming thoroly, 
then add alternately small portions of 
milk and flour sifted with baking powder. 
For the pink part, put two tablespoonfuls 
of little red cinnamon drops into the milk 
and let stand until the coloring has been 
dissolved, and use this in the batter. 
(Vegetable coloring may be used in- 
stead, to make the batter a nice pink.) 
Add flavoring, and lastly fold in the 
beaten whites of eggs. Bake in layers in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees). 


, Frosting 
3 egg whites Rosewater or vanilla 
Pulverized sugar Cocoanut, grated 


Make an icing of the whites of eggs 
and enough pulverized sugar to make a 
soft frosting, flavoring with rosewater 
or vanilla. Ice each layer thickly and 
spread over it the grated cocoanut. 

To prepare the cocoanut, do not wash 
it, but wipe dry after cutting off the 
brown part. Put into the oven until 
slightly heated and when grated it will 
be light and fluffy. Put the pink between 
the white layers —A. U., Virginia. 

Baked Eggs 


1 cupful of canned to- 6 eggs 
matoes 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
2 cupfuls of soft bread 


ter 
crum J 6 ccanneanted of salt 


14 teaspoonful of paprika 
Pour tomato into a greased quart-size 
baking dish. Add one cupful of crumbs 
and mix well. Break the eggs whole into 
the dish. Melt butter and stir in remain- 
ing crumbs. Sprinkle buttered crumbs, 
salt and paprika over eggs and bake in a 
slow oven (250 degrees) fifteen to twenty 
minutes.—E. M. C., Illinois. 
Tomato Cheese 
1 can of tomato soup 2 eggs 


1 pound of cheese 1 tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce 


Heat soup just to boiling point and add 
grated cheese gradually. Heat slowly 
again. Add yolks of two eggs and Worces- 
tershire sauce, then add the stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Mix thoroly and serve 
on buttered toast for supper or on cooked 
macaroni for dinner.—Mrs. J. C., 8. C. 

Corn Chowder 


2 medium sized onions 1 can of corn 
3 tablespoonfuls of 3 quarts of water 
butter Salt and pepper 
¥ can of tomatoes 4 eupful of cracker 
3 — peppers, cut crumbs 
e 


Cook together all ingredients but the 
cracker crumbs for one hour over a very 
slow fire. Add the crumbs just before 
removing from the flame. Serve with 
finely chopped parsley sprinkled over.— 
Mrs. E. J., Illinois, 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


witha 


' ‘HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 
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Inexpensive 
to install 


Smokeless 
Odorless 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
inthe Home, Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE MASS. 








OW hat are your Sewaée 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


SamEquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U.S 
Public, Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
: of = pout polions and we wil) do 
> obligation on your part. Mak- 
mam ersalso of San Equip Waterless Toilets 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 


603-813 Free Street 


























Earliest Tomato 


is Jung’s Wayahead. 
Big red fruit ripe as 
early as July 4th. 
Nothing earlier to be 
had anywhere. As a 
special offer will 
send you a pkt. of 
this Tomato and pkt. 
of Cabbage, Carrots, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Par- 
snip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting 
Flowers, all 10 pkts. 
for 10c. Coupon worth 
10e free with each 
order. Money back 
if not satisfied. 
Catalog of Seed Bar- 

a gains FREE. Send today. 
5. W. JUNG § SEED CO., Sta. 2, RANDOLPH, WIS. 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Living Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Comedies, Dramas Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies few t Stages Play 
shot Chhesatts “ties fy’ SI = 

ruses, ace a ve In, or 
Burnt Cork LTE and wie aon +a stertpinmente. 
Monologs, ers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. W Wabash, Dept, 124 




















‘ENLARGED 
Skilled work done qui . Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for price list and samvles. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn 





We carry no advertisements from firms 
we cannot recommend to you as being 
worthy of your confidence. 





Better Homes and Gardens 
Butterscotch Cookies 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

1 cupful of butter or butter substitute 
2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

4 cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of chopped nuts 

1 teaspoonful a vanilla 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add well- 
beaten eggs. Sift soda and cream of 
tartar with one cupful of flour and mix 
well, then add nuts and vanilla and the 
rest of the flour, the last of which will 
have to be kneaded in, but be sure to use 
all four cupfuls. Form in a long roll, let 
stand overnight and in the morning slice 
thin and bake in a moderate oven (300 
degrees).—Mrs. R. H., N. Y. 


Baked Sweet Potato and Pineapple 


2 cupfuls of boiled sweet potatoes, cut fine 
1 cupful of canned grated pineapple 

2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Putalayer of potato intoa greased bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of pineapple on top. 
Sprinkle with sugar and dot with some of 
the butter. Add another layer of potato, 
one of pineapple, more sugar and butter, 
and continue until all the potato and 
pineapple are used. Bake until slightly 
brown ina hot oven (350 to 400 degrees). 
Just before serving, cover with marsh- 
mallows and bake until marshmallows 
are puffed and slightly brown.—E. M.C., 
Illinois. 


Prune Cake 


1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 
x4 cupful of shortening 1 teaspoonful of baking 


powder 
3 | 2am of sour 2 jn of flour 
cream cupful of prunes, 
chopped 


Separate the eggs, and beat the whites 
very stiff. Add to the other ingredients 
at the last. Mixture should be very stiff. 
Bake in layers in a moderately hot oven 
—300 to 350 degrees. 

Filling 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


\% cupful of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of sour 
4% cupful of nuts cream 


Cook egg yolk, sugar, butter and sour 
cream in a double boiler until it coats a 
spoon. Add nuts and spread between 
layers of cake. A boiled icing is best for 
the top of this cake.—M. L., Iowa. 


“Pigs in Clover” 

Take large easternoystersand wrapeach 
one in a thin strip of bacon. Place in a 
pan with bacon ends under the oyster. 
Bake in a quick oven until the bacon is 
crisp. Serve immediately.—G. P., 
California. 


1 egg yolk 


Hutspot 

Boil six onions and six carrots until 
tender; boil eight or ten potatoes and dry 
thoroly. Put the carrots and onions, 
drained, with the potatoes and mash 
fine. Add salt, pepper, a little sugar, small 
piece of butter and enough sweet milk to 
stew all together. (A dish fit for a king.) — 
C. 8., Iowa. 


Stuffed Cabbage 


Choose a cabbage head not too solid, 
cover with cold water and let stand for three 
hours. Pack between each leaf loose 
sausage, tie up the head in a clean cloth 
and boil for two hours. Place on a platter 
and cut cloth loose. Slice as you serve it. 
—Mrs. D. J. H., Illinois. 


Banana Fritters 


1 egg 1 teaspoonful of baking 
4 teaspoonful of salt powder 

1 teaspoonful of sugar Flour enough for batter 
‘4 eupful of milk Bananas 

Cut each banana crosswise, into four 


or five pieces. Dip in batter, then cook in 


| deep fat.—Mrs. W. H. J., California. 
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Make washday an easier 
day—with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! Splendid soap 
and dirt-loosening nap- 
tha, working hand-in- 
hand, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap, in any form! Easier 
washing! Safe! Thorough! 
Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 
Cheaper in the end, 
anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 








I WANT TO SEND 
YOU THIS BOOK 


It is SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE IN 
PLANTING 
depends on 
complete cul- 
tural instruc- 
tions given 
here. Includes 
greatly re- 
duced price list. 


Every Home Owner 


Should Have This Book 


It contains the best list of roses, shrubs, fruits 
and trees. Arranged so that you know at once 
what you need. NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT 
ANYWHERE. Written by an expert and so 
complete you do not need a leodeeane alehi- 
tect. Send for your copy today. 


Special Offer—12 3 pied | 00 
. 


varieties of Gladioli 


GUARANTY NURSERY CO. 
112 Gould St. Rochester, N. Y 





















‘ 
TO ALAYER 


18 te a Quart 


NEW VARIETY. 
Enormous, luscious 
berries 100 days after 
planting, and all 
through season. Won- 
derfully productive. 
Limited number plants 
for sale. Get catalog 
and order quickly. 


$4 KEITH’S 
re SSiies BROS. NURSERY 
Sf rOD.ON SAWYER, MICH. | 














CONDON & a 
INDON BROS.. 
Box 16 . ILLINOIS 


from your own garden. 
GRAPES Can’t you taste their 

aromatic juicy sweetness? 
You can pick such Gra capes if you plant 
our vigorous roots. NCORD is the 
standard black grape for vineyard and gar- 
den. Choice flowering shrubs and small fruit 
plants. Catalog FREE. Estab. 59 years. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 16, Fredonia, N. Y. 
“Witloof Culture” 


(By HERMAN VAN AKEN) Completely Illus- 
trated. The only book out in America dealing with 
the growing of the most delicious salad known Easy 
to grow in basement, roothouse etc. Price One Dollar. 
Vv. AKEN WITLOOF FARM, Whitefish, Montana. 



















Embroideries That Are Effective Yet Simple 


BENNIE HALL 





Transfer pattern No. 222, blue, 30 


Transfer pattern No. 221, blue, 20 1 
cents, gives designs for an attractive 


cents, supplies design for the colonial 1 
cushion at center above, also cutting three-piece vanity set to match the 
outlines for the applique pieces. Floss colonial cushion. This includes the two 

to embroider cushion, 55 cents oval doilies shown one at each side of 
the cushion, and the longer piece pic- 
tured below. Floss to work this set as 
described opposite will be sent for 55 

cents additional; needle is included 















The inset photograph at right shows details of work. 
Directions for embroidering are given opposite 















, 


Transfer pattern No, 223, blue, 20 cents, illustrated below, pro- Anything as pretty as the boudoir set illustrated above deserves 


vides motifs for a breakfast cloth and six napkins. Embroidery to be made of linen. All edges are machine hemstitched and fin- 
ts carried out in simple stitches, as the detail photograph at lower ished with fine lace. Complete description appears opposite 


left shows. Cloth and napkins may be made any 
desired size, the regulation size being 34 inches for 
the cloth and 14 inches for napkins. In the illus- —— a — ~ 
tration the square cloth has been partially folded SR ie > . ERB, 
over to take up less space. A white, round-thread , Pie ee 
cotton material is used, finished with 1¥%-inch bias oe eS Willy ‘ 
facings of pink and white checked gingham to simu- ae 
late hems. Sufficient floss to embroider set will be 

sent for 60 cents 








JRE 











Address pattern and 
floss orders and all 
needlework inquiries 
to Mrs. Bennie Hall, 
Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Please do not 
ask for C.O.D. serv- 
ice. Needle in correct 
size is included with 
all floss orders 











To embroider the design above, work flowers in rose, purple 

and blue lasy daisy stitch, six strands in needle, using black 

or orange French knot centers. Each petal is tipped at outer 

edge with a single black stitch. Leaves, which are green, 

are treated similarly. The lines are in black and rose outline, 
ending in French knots 
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[ Paysville Guild Rugs 


HAND-LOOMED WITH 


Playsville Warp 


— © 1925. 
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muary & Wood Co., Inc. 
This label 
will sell more 


WEAVERS i: 


Labels furnished free with 
every order for Maysville 
4-ply warp 
Without cost you can become a member of 
the Maysville Guild and have the right to 
use the Maysville Guild labelson your rugs, 


which will be a big help to you in your busi- 
ness. Today women are askingfor Maysville 


Guild Rugs. 
Write now for new FREE 

WEAVING PATTERNS 
and free samples of Mays- 
ville Warp and Filler in 
bright, clear colors. Be sure 
to state the type of your 

m, and our “Weavers’ 
Manual’’ will be included, 
free of charge. 
ousewives: Send 10 cents 
for handsome four color 
book, “‘Hand Loomed 
Rugs for the Home.” 


JANUARY & WOOD 
NC 


0. . 
210 Main St. 
Maysville, Ky. 













































Wardrobe hangs from top 
of the door with- 
out interfering 

SS ON Ree 


with opening or 
closing. Also can be attached to wall. 
Gives you a hat or shoe shelf, a bar for skirts or 
trousers, two other bars that will hold 8 clothes 
hangers, 6 hooks for other articles. Made of tem- 
pered, Aluminum. ae amt only 18 ounces. 
us! root. a 
Sent postpaid in u's. — <= + 6 6 6 Ss $3.50 
€. MILLER, Dept. G, 21 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


























This Wonderful 
Home Furnishings Book 


wher rae | 


high-grade line of Home F s, large 

sizes and latest designs to select from of Living 
Room, Dining Room, Bedroom. Library 
and Kitchen Furniture, Gas, Coal and 
Ou Ranges, Heaters, Electric Sweepers 
= Washing Machines; Electric and 















retailer's profits, saving you One-Third to 
One-Half. Isn't this worth investgating? 

7 for this big book ex- 
Write Today (ne Stns 
Days Free Trial of our Home Furnishings 
in your own home no matter where you live 
Show your fnends. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
If not satisfied send it back at our expense. 












d$-$- 
Rugs iv'Afome 


Fascinating work in your spare time 
—it's fun with big money. 
Learn in a half hour to weave Colonial ru, 
Quaint rag carpets, homespun, ete., from 
rags—and many other materials. Many weav- 
_ ems make $50 a week and are rushed with 

orders. Learn how to start business. Weav: 
and sell new things. Satisfaction guarant 
or money refunded. Don't risk a cent—just 
say “Send me your free book ‘How to Weave’, 
and your pxy-as-I-weave plan.” 

UNION LOOM WORKS. 

360 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


M Do you know you 
oO Crs can buy all of Baby's 
asia > first clothes cut and 
‘Uy ready for you to sew in our J and V READY 
: AND PINNED PACKAGES cheaper than you 
an buy materials for? Let us tell you about them. 


A. A. WHITE, Bay City, Mich. 


















Better Homes and Gardens 


Needlework Directions 
To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 
A’ adorable colonial boudoir set is 


given this month in response to 

many requests. Next month we 
are planning to give bedspread, curtains, 
etc., in the same design. The simplest 
stitches are used in developing this de- 
sign, the flowers being done in lazy 
daisy and rambler rose stitches, while 
dress and parasol may be done in outline 
or applique, as fancy dictates, 

Transfer pattern No. 221 gives motifs 
for embroidery, outline for applique 
pieces and cutting outline for cushion 
top, the latter being 16 inches in diameter. 
The cushion top is simply a round piece 
of material finished with lace edge and 
placed over a round pillow as a founda- 
tion. The model illustrated is made on 
white linen, the edges being hemstitched 
before the lace is whipped in place. An 
additional row of lace is whipped on 
about 1 inch from edge. A very lovely 
effect may be secured by making the 
top of sheer lawn and placing it over a 
colored foundation. 

Pink gingham was used for the girl’s 
skirt and parasol. Frills of tiny lace 
are whipped on to simulate ruffles and 
the skirt is edged at side and hem with 
the same narrow lace. 

First cut the applique pieces on dotted 
lines, then baste in piace. Now attach 
permanently, allowing the lace to hide 
the row of stitching. Top of umbrella 
is fastened in place by means of black 
and rose outline. Rose and black outline 
also appears on the skirt. 

Work the umbrella handle in brown 
satin stitch, the bowknot in blue satin 
stitch. Flowers on parasol are pink, blue 
and lavender rambler roses with green 
lazy daisy leaves. 

Clouds are worked first in blue out- 
line, then in black; girl’s face, neck and 
arms, pink outline; hair, orange outline; 
eyes, blue; mouth and nose, pink; eye- 
brows, black; hat, outlined first with 
rose, then with black; ribbon, blue satin 
stitch; flowers on hat, pink, blue and 
lavender rambler roses. The flowers 
beneath the figure are worked in lazy 
daisy stitches, using pink, rose, blue and 
lavender floss for petals. Centers are 
black and orange; leaves and stems, 
green. Use six strands in needle for 
flowers. In embroidering face, neck and 
arms, do not use many strands in needle. 

Pattern No. 221, blue, costs 20 cents; 
floss to embroider cushion as described 
above, 55 cents additional. 

A dainty vanity set to match cushion 
is also made on white linen. The edges are 
hemstitched by machine and finished 
with lace. Pattern supplies both the 
motifs and cutting outlines, the pieces 
measuring 16x5'% for the center and 1314 
x9 inches for the side doilies. The same 
method of stitchery and color scheme as 
that described for the cushion are carried 
out in the vanity set. If one prefers, the 
predominating color may be blue, laven- 
der or yellow instead of pink. Pattern 
No. 222 is priced at 30 cents; floss, 55 
cents additional. 

The charming breakfast set illustrated 
on the opposite page is completely de- 
scribed on the same page, and needs no 
further discussion here. 
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For Profil and Pleasure | 
\ . j 


Earn money at home, 
this fascinating new 
way, in spare time— 
Shrough membershipin 
Fireside Industries, the 
national organization 
of coe home-work- 
ers 


THis is the most delight- 
ful work you could imag- 
é ine; you will enjoy every 
Minute you devote to it. Many 
people do it solely for the artis- 
tic pleasure they get in creating 
beautiful things. But it also pays 
surprisingly well, for there is an 
enormous demand for art novel- 
ties. Many of our members make 
$20 to $50 a week, and have built 
up profitable businesses from small 
oe. 
hink of decorating a pair of 
candlesticks, for example, requiring 
only an hour’s work, and realizing 
a profit of $2.00. What other work 
could be so interesting, and pay 
80 well? 


No Special Ability 
Needed 





ive jiation otf 
home-workers known ‘as F ireside 
Industries now has openings for a 
limited number of new members. 
This is your opportunity. Find out 
how you can secure a membership. 
The work is easily learned, and a 
perfect joy to do. 

You have only to follow the 
simple directions given by Gabriel 
Andre Petit, the Art Director, and 
you easily learn the latest methods 
of decorating wooden toys, parch- 
ment lamp shades, moveley painted 
furniture, book-ends, greeting 
cards, batik and other lovely ob- 
jects of art. Through Mr. Petit's 
perfected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and you 
are furnished a complete outfit of 
materials, worth at least $10.00, 
without extra cost. You can start 
making money almost at once. 


Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 

What thousands of others are 
doing in Fireside industries, you 
also can do. Sosure are we of 
your success in this fascinating 
work, that we guarantee to re- 
fund your money in full if, after completing your instruc- 
tion, you are not entirely pleased. You take mo risk 


whatever, 
Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
in color, explains all about this new way to earn money at 
home. It will be sent you, absolutely FREE and without 
obligation. Just mail the coupon, or write, enclosing 2c 
stamp to help pay postage. But do this at once, while 
openings for new mem are available. This opportun- 
ity may not occur again. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 891, Adrian, Mich. 


What a Mem- 








Fireside Industries, 


Dept. 891, Adrian, Mich. 
Please send me, FREE, the book 


on Fireside Industries, which ex- 
_ how I may earn money at 

ome by decorating art novelties; 
also particulars of your money 
back guarantee and special co 
operative privileges. I enclose 
2e for postage. 
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seniaiedl with Oak F * ase 


Right over your old worn floors, lay Oak Floor- 
ing, at small cost. Will modernize and beautify 
yourhome. Enjoythe comforts of Nature’s oak 
floors,—sanitary, permanent, adding value to the 
home, growing more mellow and beautiful with 
time. They save housework. No cracks to 
collect dirt. 


Easily laid. No woodwork need be disturbed. 
Complete one roomatatime, if more convenient. 


Send coupon for dons free books 


Put your flooring problems up to 
our experts, without obligation. 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT 
BEFORE BUILDING. 


Oak FLoortnc BurEAU 

866 Hearst Bidg., Chicago 
Please send me the free 24-page 
book ‘*The Story of Oak Floors,”’ 
and *‘How and Where to Use 
Oak Floors.’ 








Name. 


COOH HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEED 


MORTON. 6 000:000606 060806066 
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7. 
! Prices BROWNS) 


Cut BARGAIN 


GctThis Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices cut fo the bone—prices you have 
been waiting for a good long time—and, 
as usual, i yim Brown's prices are way be- 
low all otherfence prices, Quality hi st. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Ba: in Fence Book today. See the big 
famous double ces on 150 different styles of my 
ne ) galvanised fence, al ' 
» roofing and Cy 


“THE : BROWN FENCE & WIRE IRE CO." 
Dept.307 Cleveland, Ohio : 
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Apply Twice a Year 


Apply NO-BLUR on your windshield 
Windshield Wiper Very six months and you are always 





Better Than A 


ready for Jupiter Pluvius. Whether 
spring showers or drenching downpours, 
- assures rfect vision 
through the ENTIRE windshield. NO- 
BL is absolutely transparent—can- 
B not he seen on your windshield. One ap- 
# plication lasts six months—will not wear 
or wash off. Even though your car is equip- 
ped with a mechanical windshield wiper you will 
welcome the added safety and convenience of bein 
able to see clearly through the entire windshield 
instead of a scant semi-circle. O BLUR comes 
complete with cloths for applying. At your acces- 
sory dealers or sent postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of $1.00. The best dollar you ever spent 


“Blindfolded” = STANDARD SALES CO., Distributor © 


_ Uke This Dept. B Memphis, Tenn. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
seeetive profession. Send for cataloy R 1. 

New York School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 





Racking to Drive 
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Taffy apples are fun to make and to eat 


Favorite Apple Recipes 


PPLES are such a standby during 
all the winter months that it is quite 
worthwhile to know how to serve them 
and yet have variety. The following 
recipes are suggestions: 
Apple and Macaroni Pudding 
Butter a pudding dish or casserole and 


put in a layer of boiled macaroni. Next 
° ° . Cc 
slice in a layer of tart apples. Sugar 


well and sprinkle with cmnamon and 
nutmeg. Cover again with macaroni, 
alternating with fruit to the top of the 
dish. Dot with butter. Add one well- 
beaten egg and bake twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven (300 degrees). Serve 
with cheese, or a sauce made as follows: 
1 cupful of sugar mixed with 1 table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, to which 2 cup- 
fuls of boiling water are added with 
tablespoonful of butter, 4% teaspoonful 
of salt, and vanilla flavoring. Serve 
warm. 
Apple Custards 

After steaming 2 large sour apples, 
core them and rub thru a sieve. Make 
the custard of 1 cupful of milk, the yolks 
of 3 eggs, and 14 cupful of sugar. Mix 
with the apple and pour into custard 
cups. Set into a pan of water and bake 
slowly (at 250 degrees) for 20 minutes. 
Frost with a meringue made from the 
whites of the eggs, and serve cold. 

Apple Washington Pie 

Make the cake of 1 cupful of sugar 
creamed with 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, adding the yolks of 2 and the white 
of 1 egg, and 2 cupfuls of flour with 2 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 1 of 
salt added. Mix with 1% cupful of milk 
and bake in three layer cake tins. 

For the filling, grate 1 sour apple, mix 
with 1 cupful of powdered sugar and the 
white of an egg beaten to a stiff froth. 
Flavor with lemon and spread between 
the cakes. 

Danish Apple Cake 

Put white bread thru the food chopper. 
Fry the crumbs in 2 tablespoonfuls each 
of butter and sugar, and spread a layer 
in a soup plate. Cover with a layer of 
apple sauce. Alternate with crumbs 
until the dish is full. Press down hard, 
cover with a plate and place a weight on 
top. Serve the next day in thin slices 
with whipped cream, marshmallow 
cream, or custard sauce. 

Preserved Apples 

Peel, quarter and core six pounds of 
apples. Boil the skins in enough water 
to cover. Sprinkle the apples dry with 
sugar, using three pounds to six pounds 
of fruit. Strain the apple skins from 
the water in which they have been 
boiled, and pour this liquid over the 
apples. Let them stand until cold. Re- 
peat several times to harden the fruit, 
then cook all over the fire with the 
grated rind and juice of one lemon. 
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ELPHINIUM, that 

glorious queen of Eng- 
lish flower gardens, ap- 
proaches perfection when 
grown from Sutton’s Sel- 
ected Seeds. 


More than a century of 
careful plant breeding and 
selecting give to Sutton’s 
Seeds the highest percent- 
age of germination. 


It’s so easy to get Sut- 
ton’s Seeds too. All you 
have to do is to send for 
our catalog and select the 
flowers of your choice. 


Write today for our new cat- 
alog and Guide in Horticulture. 
This book contains a fund of 
valuable information and is 
beautifully illustrated in full 
colors. It will be sent to you 
for 35 cents (international mon- 
ey order). which will berefund- 
ed on your first $10.00 order. 
Write Sutton & Some, Dept. D, 


Reading, la 
eading, England Sutton’s Light Bluc 
The Seed Business With Delphinium 

a History of 120 Years 36c per packet 


Sultans Seals, 


England’s Best 















IS READY FOR 


In it you will find many new ~L 
and greatly improved flow ers and 
vegetables you wi AN want in your garden. 
There is a new Sweet Pea, called Mary 
Pickford, a race of Giant English Snap- 
dragon, “Exquisite”, a new Hollyhock, 
Giant Zinnias in Autumn colors. Won- 
derful Asters with shaggy petals. Anew 
or arf Cosmos, two new Butterfly Del- 
hiniums, Royal Banquet, a Bush Ver- 
na, new Shirley Poppies, a new table 
pes called Progress. New Tomatoes, 
eart of Gold Mellon. 50 kinds of Everblooming 
roses, new Gladiolus, newDahlias. The best of 
everything for your lawn andgardens. Send for 
this book today. It’s free. 


HART & VICK,—48 Stone St. , Rochester, N. Y. 
FREE Plans 


Landscape architect’s blue-prints de- 
signed especially for each home. Ex- 
pert representatives give personal ad- 
vice. Illustrated Catalog lists offerings, 
All free to prospective customers. 


Every Home A Show Place 


Our selections assure continuous 
blooms from early summer to late 
fall. Top-quality stock, attractively 
priced. 
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Planting 


Liberal commissions and wonder- 

ful opportunity for reliable 

representatives everywhere. 
Write Dept. B, today. 


NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 


PURTELL-BURKI 























[GLADIOLI FREE| 


To introduce - fine northern grown Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Strawberries, G = etc., we will give three fine 
named bulbs absolutely FREE. Write for them today. 


BALESKY'’S PLANT NURSERY, -H, F 
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January, 1926 Better Homes and Gardens 71 
When the apples are clear, can with what ee 
sirup remains. For toys and jingle books *& 
vg Pesrenper alg LOBE-WERNICKE Sec- 
eal eine voll Ws ne . tional Bookcases now enter 
excellent to serve for company or Sunday . ‘ 
dinner as both the filling and the shell Globe-Wern icke the Nursery as the safe keeping 
may be made § y ag warans ne AEE Se Sectional Bookcases place for all the toys and books 
i“ ye dennaualk ° teaspoonful of butter f — oe childrenlove. Their glass doors 
Pt Se ee or every room im the home Fz protectingly whenclosed,and 


é re! ; 1 ° ° ° 
2‘ level tablespoonfuls Juice of % lemon glide quickly back out of sight 


of flour innamon 
Heat apple sauce in upper part of dou- when opened—a convenience in 
narrow space. Unfinished, if 


ble boiler directly over the flame. Add 

butter and sugar mixed with flour.. Stir : : 
you wish, so that you may paint 
to match other nursery furni- 


till well blended and cooked. Then place 

over hot water and add the lemon juice 

and the beaten egg %olks, stirring con- seis 
stantly until the mixture is the right con- . 
sistency. Add cinnamon, let cool slightly 
and pour into the baked shell. Cover with 
meringue made from the egg whites and 
place in oven until slightly browned. 
Serve hot with a square of cheese. 

Taffy Apples 


Run skewers thru small red apples. 
Heat 2 pounds of brown sugar with 1% 
cupful of hot water until it makes a 
hard ball in water. Dip apples until 


Globe- Wernicke Sectiona] 

Bookcases are adapted to new 

uses in every other room in the 
home, too! Separate sec- 
tions suggest various 
groupings—and simplify 
moving. Period and 
modern designs in a va- 











coated, then dip in chopped nuts. Put . ew vrae ‘ , 
4 in a cool place on buttered plates to Universal, painted riety of finishes. 
~ harden—Marion Brownfield. : " 
7 ‘ Mail This Coupon 
: If there is no Globe-Wernicke Cz — | 
A Little Share of the World branch or authorized dealer in your er ernicke Co. 
Continued from page 9 city, buy from us direct at no ad- Cincinnati, Ohio. 
here is a small private garden handy in- ditional cost, all freight prepaid. phere send ap your now, thus hoshies ivinsgaies 
deed for the early-rising mistress to slip Tue Giose-WERNICKE Co. dione ibckbane, “For Every Room in the Home.” 
; into and pick the morning bouquets. CINC'NNATI, OHIO ~ 
The garage is located in the rear of FBT cc ccc cer evdecccccceceseseecessces sessee 
the house, and its driveway is on the side DEED ccccccccccvcevesceacsssocesuceredange | 
\ of the house opposite the flower garden. ~ go Wiligsutbecs | 








In the rear of the flower garden, and on 
one side of the garage, is the vegetable 
| patch where my neighbor makes telling | 








pokes and jabs in his own bit of the earth. 
) Carrots and peas for the baby, and peas 
and carrots for the grown-ups—God will- | 
ing!—reward his efforts and help to make 
his wife’s dinner invitations coveted. 
There is no second story to my neigh- 
bor’s house. The bungalow type of 













: : r ‘ A SPRING ’ : 
, : — | Here's a different and better H - old ¢ 
structure suited him and his wife. They | |SEED SPECIAL | .ccd book than vont er Stron Reel, 2e. or 3 yr.mold Bushes: cut back to 2 ft. 
do not employ help in or about the | | 10 full-sized pack- seen. It contains many new Lee. eee ee 
house. Mrs. Neighbor does her own | | Sey roc ese, !® | and successfully tested va- AMERICAN LEGION—deep red; GOLDEN 
a . rieties. There are 84 pages OPHELIA — rich yellow; DOUBLE WHITE 
housework. Stairs and women, says she, _— Fa oF; Sm of reliable cultural directions p SLEARSEE: Sie holiphe oan 
Y . fe imson; Mrs. LIDGE— yellow: 
are not, or should not be, close com- | | Radish, Parsiey— | 224 practi BUTTERFLY — salmon pink; K. AUGUSTA 


VICTORIA— ivory white; MRS. AARON WARD 





ions and Asters, Dwart ! 
panions. Two bedrooms and the sleep- | | 37a Asters. Rwart | talk, with 


ing porch, in her opinion, will sleep their | | Peas, scarlet Sage 
family and their guests quite satisfac- | | 7)2)%" packssce 
torily. They have no need for additional | | you se 
upper rooms. And look at the work it | | Au 
saves! A davenport in the living room | | tor 50c. 


that can be made into a substitute bed for 


—Indian yellow; CRUSADER—red; PREMIER 

| —rose pink; SUNBURST—orange tinted. 

Every collection contains 5 different varieties, correctly labeled , 
| our selection from above dozen. Get two collections, in most cases 
ten different varieties. Every bush has already bloomed. 


GUARANTEED to grow and bloom for 
you, or money back. 
Pick regular long-etemmed, hot-house roses all summer and till 
or Le i ly till limited ber of 
ACT NOW Catcctious is told. Send $1.96 today—all five 
bushes mailed POSTPAID to your home when planting season 





























° ° ° If beyond Mississippi River, add . 
an extra guest is their slumber reinforce- I. N. SIMON & SON, (Est. 1890) FREE Cas mee hatred 11996, Guide to Ronee, || 
ment. 438-E MARKET ST., Phila. Pa. | COLLINS NURSERIES | 
Est. 3860 Arthur J. Collins & Sons, Inc. | | 





t. 
Box 54 Moorestown, New Jersey 


The exterior of the bungalow is painted 
the lightest of silver grays. There are no 


other colors used on trimmings to mar is a valuable book on 
the simplicity. The roof is of wooden the cilture of roses, 
hing] ¢ rar flowering plante, 
shingles stained green, a harmonizing 


f dst bs; 
of. New Castle aves coun pes m1 a 

















{ tone with the evergreen trees and the eq | diolu 
. cH lifetime Ex- 
verdure of shrubs and lawn. The color a I S ¥ quisitely illustrated in natural pov 
scheme of the house is a wonderful foil Blooms from June?d lists and tells how to grow these fam- 
for the riot of colors in the garden—in- Until O NOS 2) sony E aaa =" 
deed gray was selected with the foil idea nti ctober jj si —"tooaes 


Box 164, Newcastle, Ind. a a 









in mind. Gray as a background for har- 25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 
We make this offer to introduce our 


monizing many colors and intensifying 

their beauty is unsurpassed, but a gray —- yi 
house without a garden and a colorful int, 1565" These bulbe will —— +) 
roof is likely to prove depressing and un- bloom early, ‘are bardy, produce bigger,( 
— at wh thet th sate Garden Cultivation Book Free! sg 
of property owners were so satisfyingly secda, “Ourtcen, Keay and puistoge taste tig 


’ = oy wed verte 
homed, as well as housed, as is my good Festal erowern. Write fet car beet toa. 
neighbor. 104 E, Mitchell St. Petoskey. Mich. 














GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS 


Our 1926 Blue Book of hundreds of exquis- 
ite varieties of gladiolus and dahlias is now 
teady for mailing. It includes new nov- 
elties, the be@t standard varieties, and vur 
owncreations. Réserve yourfree copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties. 
300 Creston Road Berkeley, California 



































Ne matter where you live 
u will find Gurney 
erthern-grers Seeds easy 


8 been tested and 
= hardy on our own 
ial grounds. 


GURNEYS TREES 
FLOWERS- SHRUBS 


Whether you are planting for ornamental 
+ or for profit, our 1926 Catalog lists 
undreds of varieties every planter should 
know about. Each year we are originating 
new and rare species of flowers, trees, and 
shrubs. Our Peony plot has 
reached 28 acres of gorgeous var- 
jeties. Read about them in our 
new FREE Catalog! 


Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
180 Gurney Square 













CATALOG 


Our handsome 60th Annual 
Saree | is more than a cat- 

alog a planter's guide 
full’ of valuable information 
gained in our 60 years’ ex- 
perien-e. Remember Gur- 









vice on planting problems 
is yours for the asking. 
Trop us a postal for 


ges FEDS 


PF! Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION Radish, 17 
worth 15c: Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; T 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 
ering Bulbs,worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10 CENTS 

postage and packing and receive 
eer oats 
together wit: ig ruc- 

tive, beautifal Seed and Plant 

tells all ao Surkber's 

“ Fullof Life” Seeds, Plants,etc. 7 


H.W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed 
Farm 4 Rockford, 1. 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“Largest in the Northwest’’ 








The Curtis is famous for the ease and suc- 
cess with which it comfortably cares for 
great crowds. There seems to be no limit to 
the » efficiency of Curtis service, which daily 

special lunch and di often 
serving hundreds in a day. 
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RATES $2.00 PER DAY AND UP 
PRIVATE BATHS THROUGHOUT 
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REAL PLANTING VALUES 
Northern Grown From The FamousWestern Reserve Of Ohio 
Jap Barberry 1 y 10-15 in. strong plants 25 for $2.25 
Jap Barberry 1 10-15 in. bby, a 100 for 
dsp Rashes 27 A238 fost ey 

‘ap Barberr. yr in, [By A 
aiden "Bpires heavy 2 yr b cache 
epics be, Bentts ay yr 


F loatunl 


H 
Cal Brivet 2 t oinis 4 (by express) 
5 nay yd 2 yr 24 in, 


ea =; 4 * ‘No. 1. 
Concord Grapes 3 yr beari: 
New Washington Asparagus heav: 25 
New Washington Asparagus extra Ate ie yr 
Finest Assortment mixed gladiolus ao 
Mixed French Cannas in wonderful 

German. Siberian 


ae pee a te 


8.00 
228 
00 
00 
.00 
4,00 
2.50 
4.00 
4.00 
1.00 
4.00 
00 
-25 
00 
00 
-00 
1.00 
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brings it. 
it Ransom Seed & Nursery Compan 
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“Baked Potatoes” 


F. C. GAYLORD 





A basket of fancy baking potatoes grown in an Indiana garden 


ALMOST every one enjoys a large, 
smooth baked potato, especially if 
it has a crisp, golden brown skin, and 
when opened reveals a mealy white in- 
terior that allows the butter to trickle 
thru it. Such potatoes are doubly en- 
joyed if they come from your own gar- 
den. To realize this, many gardeners 
have during the past few years observed 
the essentials necessary to the successful 
growing of this crop and reaped a har- 
vest of enjoyment. For, to master soil, 
heat and drought and still grow fancy 
potatoes is the mark of a real gardener. 

To get started off right it must be re- 
membered that potatoes are a crop which 
thrive best in a cool, moist atmosphere 
and in a soil loaded with organic mat- 
ter and rich in available plant foods. 
Such a soil, tho well drained, must be 
capable of holding large quantities of 
water as this is necessary to rapid 
growth and development of the crop. 
Nor need any gardener be discouraged, 
for tho his soil be poor, still it can be 
improved so that he can boast of being 
the best potato grower in his neighbor- 
hood. However, to be sure of these re- 
sults select that part of the garden now 
upon which the potatoes are to be 
planted. It should be near enough the 
water supply so that it can be irrigated 
handily and should not have been freshly 
limed. To this patch an application of 
well-rotted manure should now be ap- 
plied. For fear not enough manure will 
be spread, this coating should be at 
least four inches thick for best results. 
As soon as the ground warms up in the 
spring and becomes sufficiently dry so 
that it works readily, work this manure 


well into the top eight inches of soil. 
Whether it be an early or late crop the 
soil should be kept stirred at frequent 
intervals previous to planting to retain 
the necessary moisture and destroy all 
weeds. Just before planting is begun 
an application of commercial fertilizer 
carrying about three percent nitrogen, 
twelve percent phosphoric acid and six 
percent potash should be secured and 
applied at the rate of ten pounds to the 
one hundred square feet of ground. This 
is best worked into the top four inches of 
soil when applied broadcast or a liberal 
handful worked well into each hill be- 
fore the seed piece is planted. All of 
the soil must be worked loose and mel- 
low at least eight inches and kept free 
from clods until planting time. 

Many potato growers and gardeners 
do not realize the importance of securing 
selected seed of varieties adapted to their 
local conditions. In general the best 
early varieties are Early Ohio, a long 
oval, pink skinned sort, and Irish Cob- 
bler, a blocky square-shouldered, white- 
skinned potato of high quality. Bliss 
Triumph is a small pink variety earlier 
than either Ohios or Cobblers. Any of 
these will prove admirable for the early 
crop but for the late plantings, Green 
Mountain and Rural New Yorker are 
white mealy potatoes much prized for 
their baking qualities. These are ad- 
mirable late varieties where summers are 
rather cool and moist and the soil can be 
kept filled with plenty of moisture. For 
gardeners planting late patches who 
must contend with more dry hot weather, 
nothing will give such good results as 
Rurals. These are a smooth white- 


Three leading early varieties of potatoes for the garden—Early Ohio, Triumph, and Cobbler 
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skinned potato of good quality where 
properly grown. 

In any case, whether it be for early or 
late planting only certified or selected 
seed stocks which have a record of per- 
formance should be planted. Experi- 
mental evidence accumulated during the 
past five years has clearly proved that 
leaf roll and mosaic cut the yield as 
much as 60 percent alone. 

Certified seed can only be determined 
by examining the tag on the bag. If 
the tubers have a tag guaranteeing them 
issued by State Agricultural Board or 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
they can be depended upon to be healthy 
and vigorous. These have always given 
greater increases in yield as at as 
higher quality. 

All potato seed stocks must be treated 
for scab and other external diseases 
which work on the potato skin thus 
ruining its appearance and consequently 
the potato for baking. To treat pota- 
toes, a corrosive sublimate solution is 
used which kills these organisms and this 
insures a clean healthy potato skin. 

To insure the earliest crop possible 
the potatoes after treating should be 
green sprouted. This will make them 
develop at least a week to ten days 
earlier. To sprout the potatoes spread 
them in a tray box or on the floor in a 
well lighted place ahpve freezing from 
two to four weeks previous to planting 
time. Direct sunlight is.not necessary 
but the tubers must be spread out where 
they have an abundance of daylight. 
After they have been exposed, they will 
grow short tough green sprouts which 
will get about a quarter of an inch long 
and then stop growing. When these 
tough sprouts are placed in the soil they 
begin to grow while the unsprouted 
tubers will be very slow in sprouting. 
All tubers that have weak sprouts or do 
not sprout at all should be discarded as 
they are either diseased or weak and so 
unfit for seed. Extra care should be 
used to see that sprouts are not broken 
off before planting as these are essential 
for earliest and largest yields. 

All potatoes are cut into pieces about 
the size of a hen’s egg and planted im- 
mediately, placing them a foot apart in 
the row, a single piece in a hill and the 
rows two feet apart. The seed pieces 
should be covered immediately with five 
inches of moist soil. After the planting 
is completed shallow level cultivation 
with the rake or hoe is started and kept 
up at frequent intervals thruout the 
growing period. 

To keep the vines free from bugs and 
healthy it is necessary to spray with a 
prepared bordeaux lead arsenate spray 
taking pains to cover thoroly all por- 
tions of the plants each time. Phis 
preparation can be purchased ready 
mixed at any plant dealer or seedsman 
and should be prepared according to the 
printed directions on the label. Spray- 
ing is best begun when the plants are 
six inches high and repeated at ten-day 
intervals during the growing season. 

In addition to cultivation and spray- 
ing the potato patch should be given a 
thoro watering once a week starting 
when the plants are eight to ten inches 
tall and continuing until they first show 
signs of dying. 





A complete index for the 1925 copies of Better 
Ho. and Gard is now available. Please 
— three two-cent stamps to defray actual 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


73 








The kind that grow, thrive 
and yield profitably every- 
@ where! These plants all from 
proven strains. Developed and 
cultured in rich virgin soil 
and extremely hardy because 
of severe northern climate. 
Have stamina and vitality to p 
produce even under extreme 
conditions. Finest quality re- 
sulting from Stahelin methods 





quart. 


new catalog. 





MASTODON ries. Every plant guaranteed 


The biggest everbearing 
strawberry grown. 18 fill a 
Always in big de- 
mand. A sure seller. A real 
rofit-maker, because brings 
ig prices. Often yields 3 
quarts to a plant. 





is your assurance of big yield 
of fine, easily marketable ber- 





healthy and vigorous—yet low- 
est prices! All varieties illus- 
trated and fully described in 
Stahelins 1926 catalog. Every 
strawberry need you can pos- 
sibly have is positively an- 
swered in our catalog. Write 
for itl 







See our 

















result of years of careful, scientific culture. 
ment many times over. 


Fruit TREES 


Apple, Peach, Plum, Pears, Cherries. 
All hardy, northern grown stock of fin- 
est quality at very lowest prices. Also 
full line of Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, Asparagus. Finest stock grown. 
All guaranteed, and sold at typical 
Stahelin prices that make it easy for you 
to make money. 


Extra fine GRAPE PLANTS 


Big-yielding Concords; the kind that produce sure, enormous crops of fine, luscious, juicy, 
firm fruit; grapes that ship well and arrive in good condition. 
You can set these plants and realize your invest- 
None better—and our prices lowest in history. Fully illustrated, 
described and prices given in Stahelin’s big 1926 catalog. Before you place your order for 
Grape Plants, get our free catalog which describes all varieties. 





F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Props. Bridgman Nursery Co., Box10, Bridgman, Mich. 





Hardy, vigorous strains the 







New Low Prices 


No need to pay more, Our prices possible 
because we grow all our own stock on our own 
land. Don’t buy until you get our book. 


CATALOG?" 
is the 
FREE book you need to make 


money. Be sure to get it 
before deciding on the plants upon which you 
are going to depend for profit! It describes 
the world's best plants at the seey _ Sees 
end at 







prices. Write today for this book. 
once! NOW! 

















asking anyone for a donation. 


ready been prov 
over the country. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Do You WANT=100~ 


Suppose someone offered you an opportunity to secure $100.00 for your church— 
and told you you could secure this amount without a cent of expense and without 


That’s exactly what Better Homes and Gardens offers you. An op 
secure extra money for any organization in a dignified effective way which has al- 
successful with churches, women’s clubs and similar groups all 


WRITE AT ONCE AND GET FULL PARTICULARS 


Please tell me haw my church may receive $100 under your money raising plan. 


ee ee eee eee ee ete eeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeese 
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rtunity to 


Send This Coupon Today 


Name of 
































PERENNIAL PLANTS 


WHICH I CAN AND DO GUARANTEE 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION—ALWAYS 
write for 


ooo catalogue —————_————_ 
Joseph F. Donnelly, 129 S. 18th St., Phila, Pa. 








GLADIOLUS SATISFACTION BULBS 
GROWN BY US. SEND FOR LIST. 


E. N. TILTON -o- ASHTABULA, OHIO 




















Dependable Fruit and Ornamental 


TREES AND PLANTS 
Our catalog, illustrating and describing the uct of 

1200 acres,mailed free on request. S opportu- 
ny for sales-representatives who can furnish good reference, 


(Bst.1885) PERRY NURSERY CO. , Dept.N1,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











C.. ae 


Near & nough to the business dis 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Ge] Solmont 


Hucu MCLENNAN, President 
G. E. BILLINGSLEY, «Manager 


SEERIDAN ROAD AT BELMONT 


ie Chicago hou 
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More Money 


from 





















oy can +s it with seeds tl chat ¢ are ire de- 
pendable—seeds that are of high ger- 
mination and adapted to your soil. 


The work of pre antas theland and planting 
isthesamew athe ty seedor 


pedigreed d seed. ° 
profit—of: ae. Oe ee or on +. rom using 
hardy, big-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s seeds 


-47 Years of 
Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
Ss Isbell’s have beendevelop- 
ing yield, vitality and hardi- 
nessin seeds. Ceaseless exper- 
imenting, careful selection, 
better growing, sorting and cleaning 
mre s have done this. 200,000 customers 
nave proved this profit-building quality—they plant 
Isbeli’s seeds year after year and get bumper crops. 
We grow our own seed—you buy direct from us, 
saving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


isbell’s Valuable Book— 


The 1926 Isbell’s Seed 
Annual tells how to /@ 
select seeds, howto pre: ! 
pare soil, gives — 

tural directions, and 
quotes direct-from- 
grower prices. The cou- 

pon brings it Free. 






















S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
284 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1926 Seed Annual quotingdirect- 
from-grower prices on Quality Se (81, 


PES sdnedidtiodddhetstocossenee 














SEND FOR’ THIS BOOK 


Our 1926 catalog confains many new and beau- 
tiful illustrations, 25;in full color. Descriptions 
are complete and authentic. 


HIL”’S EVERGREENS 


will beautify the appearance of our home. Our 
catalog gives information regarding color, shape, 
size and best uses of the different varieties 
Send 25 centsin stamps or coin whieh will be 
refunded on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
284 Cedar Street Dundee, III. 














SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
im, AND VINES 


and worms; be sure 
of perfect fruit. 


1 “Stahl's Excelsior 
| \ Spraying Outfit 






Quincy, I. 








Peaches, Apples, Pears 
Plums, Cherries—all budded from 
bearing orchards. Well-rooted, 
A healthy, true-to-name Trees. Also 
meee Grape Vines, Asp s Root 
Paw Otrawberry Plants, main cro; and 
everbearing. Ever; ns, 

Trees and Shrubs. rite for ps 
=F free Catalog and money-sav- 
direct-by-mail prices. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 44, Berlin, Maryland 
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How to Grow Swiss Chard 


SPLENDID vegetable for the small 
home garden, becoming more popu- 
lar each year but as yet a comparative 
stranger in some sections is Swiss chard. 

Swiss chard is variously classed as a 
member of the greens family, the cab- 
bage family and the beet family. The 
best deseription of the appearance of the 
plant I think is: ‘A beet which has de- 
voted all of its attention to its foliage.” 

While the seed, manner of cultivation, 
and the general appearance during the 
early stage of growth is very similar to 
the beet, it is very much unlike it in that 
the leaves and not the roots are used for 
edible purposes. 

The leaves when properly cooked and 
served might easily be mistaken for 
spinach. 

The seed, which bears a marked resem- 
blance to that of the beet, should be 
planted very early in the spring, just as 
soon as the ground can be worked. The 
seed germinates quickly and the growth 
is very rapid. The plant is very hardy 
and can stand severe frost. 

A good plan is to sow in rows two feet 
apart and when the plants are two or 
three inches high thin to three inches 
apart in the row. These thinnings may 
be transplanted very successfully. Then 
again when plants are six inches high thin 
to one foot apart if large plants are de- 
sired. These last thinnings may be used 
for the table. 

If the leaves are allowed to grow large 
before using they may be used separate 
from the stalk or rib. The latter may be 
used as a separate dish in the same man- 
ner as asparagus, for which it is a splen- 
did summer substitute. 

As soon as the oldest leaves have at- 
tained a reasonable size they may be 
pulled off for table use or the entire top 
may be cut off. In either case care must 
be taken not to injure the crown. If 
this is done the plant will continue to 
produce new foliage thruout the summer, 
which makes a succession of planting 
unnecessary.—T. H. Bomar. 


Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 33 

when we note that political parties first 

came into existence here because it was 

necessary to organize one against him! 

John Adams hated Hamilton because 
he was jealous of his position and power. 
It was rather hard for him as President 
to see his Cabinet turn to Hamilton for 
advice rather than to himself. Adams 
never hesitated to drag his quarrels into 
the public arena and only an ultimatum 
from Washington, when he had agreed 
to become Commander-in-Chief of the 
army again when war threatened with 
France, prevented Adams from failing 
to appoint Hamilton second in com- 
mand. Hamilton was actually in com- 
— as Washington never took the 

eld. 

This quarrel caused Hamilton to make 
the only political blunder of his career 
when he ealled upon his party to defeat 
Adams for reelection. The result was 
that Jefferson and Burr tied for first 
place. Hamilton showed his patriotism 
by aiding in electing Jefferson and in 
sinking his own prejudices against him 
to do it. 

His duel with Burr is too well known 
to be recounted here. His conduct dur- 
ing it better exemplifies his adherence to 
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MELONS 
Weigh Up To 
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$250 for aName 


-ghgesax STRAWBERRY 


propagation—e big bright 
tery with an exquisite 
a itsown. Our 1926 Catalog | 
shows this and other Strawberries ies, 
and Black berr.es, Grapes, 
i roses. 





colors. 
FREE PRIZE BERRY | 


BOO Tells all about our $250 Prize 


formation on berey. orn 
culture—how eas Svea 
satisfactory yt ts. Get Ly 2 
nation offers at 








—the TTopeyo ewe owes ull Nose Pe 
luscious 8: combined! dele 
cious flavors and a quale of both. wr beautiful 
yellow, blushed with red. Wonderful for stuffing 
and baking, for salads, soups, Gommngs , ete. 
Send at once for Catalog giving price rm) ‘more 
information. Be the first to raise Topepo. 


Pet is GARDEN ~~ 4 1926 Cata- 


BARTELDES SEED > COMPANY 
Barteldes Building 


SRT .. A. Denver, Colo, 










Se es 
inch blackberries of the “ALFRED” 
variety are common: M Serie yu sweet, 
coreless, and har Upright growers. 
Found wild 9 vearvago Prices reduced 
60%. Write for FREE catalog. 
‘ Stromer (Originator) New 
Buffalo, Michigan. R. 7. 




















¥Z Y New illustrated booklet “Better Grapes 
-* and How To Grow Them". Every home can have de- 
licious grapes in abundance with very little care. Address, 


W. D. SYDNOR, Grape Specialist, Ellerson, Virginia. 
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Ten acres finest varieties, all + low 
catale | 


P. J. PENTECOST 
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Box 470, Tipton, Ind 
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did. It was contrary to his moral and 
religious scruples to engage in a duel, 
but he felt that if he refused it would 
weaken his leadership among the law 
and order party in case of anarchy, 
which he frankly expected soon to face 
the country. So he determined to meet 
Burr but he was equally determined not 
to fire at him. A letter he wrote his 
wife before that eventful day clearly 
proves this. 

There was much in Hamilton’s private 
life to condemn. He allowed himself to 
become mixed up in scandalous intrigues 
with the opposite sex; he was impatient 
of orderly sequence in events; he could 
not wait. He was ambitious to a fault, 
a spendthrift who always put off pro- 
viding for his family. He was vain and 
arrogant at times, loved fine things, and 
was sometimes quarrelsome and dicta- 
torial. 

On the other hand, his great ability 
justified his egotism; his whole-hearted 
service to his country at a pecuniary 
sacrifice somewhat* justified, if it ever 
does, his neglect of the financial security 
of his family, and while he had his moral 
lapses, he never opposed an enemy in a 
spirit of revenge nor did his patriotism 
ever fail to be actuated by the highest 
motives. He was a man of highest ideals 
and passionately devoted to them, but, 
as a man, often unable to fulfill them 
completely. 

He was unusually handsome and of a 
slight, tho striking, figure. He possessed 
a great deal of fire on the platform and 
a vehement style of gesture. He had a 
rare faculty of magnetism and his friends 
were undyingly loyal, but he was not a 
leader of the masses in the sense that 
Jefferson was. He hated sham and pre- 
tense with all the intensity of his nature, 
and he could not bring himself to do 
things merely for applause or fame. He 





Ready Soon! 
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By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


ERE is a book every 
member of the fam- 
ily will enjoy! It 

contains 24 of the articles 
which have appeared in 
Better Homes and Gardens. 
Children will find it indis- 


prim seamstress of Arch 
Street as she designs Old 
Glory—walk in the woods 
with Foster as he listens to the 
mocking bird and writes “Massa’s 
in de Cold, Cold Ground”—feel 
again Payne’s loneliness for the 
old home when he writes “Home, 
Sweet Home,” 
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book contains 
more than 390 
pages of inter- 
esting reading. 
There are 24 
full-page, half- 
tone illustra- 
tions. The page 
size, 65 by 9 





was rather a leader of leaders. 
Genius that he was, he once said to a 
friend: “Men give me some credit for 
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Then the effort which I make, the people 
are pleased to call the fruits of genius. 
It is the fruit of labor and thought.” 
That letter, at thirteen, to Edward 
Stevens tells the story. While other 
boys were basking in the shelter of com- 
fort or fishing or playing games or wish- 
ing “something would turn up,” he was 
studying from sundown until midnight 
preparing “the way for futurity.” That 
getting ready for subjects he knew must 
soon demand a solution by exploring 
them in all their bearings, found him 
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them, win with them! 

Ride with Washington 
down old King’s Highway 
to Mt. Vernon—rush thru 
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theauthor. This 
will make a cherished book in 
your library. Only a limited 
number of these can be sup- 
plied and this offer is with- 
drawn after February 15th. 
Use the coupon below. Your 
copy will be mailed about Feb- 
ruary 15th when first copies are 





always prepared when the momentous off the press. 


hour arrived. 

There is one sure recipe for success, if 
one wishes to be one of Destiny’s favor- 
ites: Look ahead, study the problem, 
keep it before you day and night until 
you know every angle of it . . . prepare 
yourself for the hour. And, as Lincoln 
said, your chance will come! 
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A new strain of wonder- 

fully vigorous plants with 
towering flower spikes five 

feet long. Bloom all season 
and live for years. Colors are 
simply gorgeous. Seed 50 cts. 
per packet. Three pkts. $1.35. 
SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 


oy Packet seeds GIVEN with each order. Will pro- 
Se) duce many beautiful flower plants of different kinds. 
Send for catalog of Guaranteed Seeds, Bulbs and 
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‘JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED £9. 

8 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


The Lure of Music 


Continued from page 61 


lily, all bring something to mind; the 
mere mention of the names of Browning, 
Milton, Raphael, Beethoven, Tennyson, 
Chopin, Schubert, brings a wealth of 
thought, but always the greatest wealth 
to those who know most about them. We 
cannot all be musical in the sense of being 
able to produce music, but we can at 
least become appreciative of good music 
thru being careful and intelligent listeners 
and thus make it tributary to our own 
happiness. 

The phonograph and the radio have 
brought the world’s greatest music into 
almost every home. There are records 
available of every kind and form of music 
that has been written since the art began. 
There are innumerable books available 
on musical subjects, composers, and on 
well-known compositions, the reading of 
which will add immeasurably to the un- 
derstanding and enjoyment of the num- 
bers in which we might be interested. A 
piece should be heard a number of times— 
until it is readily recognized; its name and 
the name of the composer should be 
learned and all available stories about it 
should be read. If we do these things we 
shall soon come to realize that the compo- 
sition to which we have listened tells us 
the story perhaps of an episode in the life 
of another human being who has lived, 
suffered and rejoiced the same as we, and 
who has told of himself in the language of 
tones. 

Music to be made one’s very own must 
be approached seriously and earnestly, 
and requires a conc entrated attention 
and the consequent cultivation of the ear 
to the refinements of melody and har- 
mony. Music stimulates the harmonious 
play of our emotions. Music tends to 
establish in the minds the law of har- 
monious thought. We may all find an 
abundance of happiness in being con- 
stantly alert to all the harmonies of life. 


Berries and Briars 
Continued from page 12 


if one has a good-sized garden I should 
advise including them. The St. Regis is 
recommended as an excellent variety of 
this class. Raspberries and blackberries 
are best grown in single rows, well sepa- 
rated, and plants well apart—for conven- 
ience in caring for them and in picking. 
Both of these are, it must be confessed, a 
job to care for; but the job can be eased 
greatly by giving them abundant space. 
Blackberries especially are greedy en- 
croachers, and will get the better of you 
if you give them a bit of leeway; cut out 
the suckers religiously wherever they 
appear. Any time after bearing cut out 
the old wood (another poor job!) leaving 
three or four new canes in each hill; trim 
off tops to the height of four or five feet 
and tie loosely together to stakes. This 
insures fine thrifty plants for the next 
season and greatly eases the care of the 
berry patch thru the fall. A row of black- 


‘berries makes a fine division hedge; and 


I know of no prettier garden sight than a 
hedge of blackberries in full bloom. They 
are very attractive in the autumn, also, 
when the leaves turn to crimson and 
bronze. 

I often wish that I lived in the logan- 
berry belt—or rather, that they could 
live in mine! They are so delicious that 
they would be a delightful garden inclu- 
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Agawam 
Hardiest kinds. Once planted and growing you 
won't part with them for ten times their cost. 
Every home, if only a city lot, has room for them, 


Large amber-red berries on big bunches. 
Agawam Very sweet. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10.00. 


Best known grape. Sure to suceed, Fine 
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Set of four best varieties oO Y 5 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three sets (12 
Three Sets for $1 vines) sent to 
one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neighbors to 
take one set each. from you. 
Order 


Free With Every 
Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
instructions for making a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
5705 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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TRULY wonderful, extra 
early very hardy black 
grape—-sweet and juicy, bears 
heavily every year, indispen- 
sible for cold sections, fine 
anywhere—one of the leaders 
of West Hill’s 66 varieties— 
Strong two year vines 50c each 
postpaid. 
We are grape specialists of 
50 years standing, and large 
growers of Fruit and Ornamen- 
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nials—Send for free descrip- 
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supply your needs at asaving. 
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sion and I should certainly congratulate 
anyone whose garden will grow them. 
Blueberries, too, are now widely adver- 
tised, and the home garden variety won- 
derfully exploited. They require an acid 
soil, however, and the single bush which 
we cherish, brought down from Monadnoc 
Mountain, never yields much or large 
fruit. | understand that the soil can be 
mechanically treated to supply this ele- 
ment of acidity, and have often thought 
that I should like to experiment as to 
raising these very delicious _ berries. 
Mulching with plenty of deep leaves and 
other debris helps, in time, to produce acid 


soil. 


TRAWBERRIES should be a must- 

haveinalmost thesmallest garden. The 
troubleis, that, inraising them, one has too 
extravagant ideas as to the necessary 
size of the bed; but did you ever see any 
well-taken-care-of strawberry bed that 
does not bear so luxuriantly as to be a 
burden and embarrassment in fruiting 
time? Why not, if a question of straw- 
berries or no strawberries, planta couple 
of good rows—or even one row, in some 
fertile portion of the garden, and be con- 
tent with two or three boxes a day that it 
will seem fun to pick, instead of ten or 
a dozen boxes that you will dread tack- 
ling, and in apprehension of which the 
most obliging children will evaporate at 
picking time? In a well-arranged and 
beautifully planned and cared-for garden 
that I know, a long row of everbearing 
strawberries formed the border of the 
beds of small vegetables—carrots, beets, 
and the like. The plants were kept sepa- 
rated and in beautiful order and no 
prettier border could be imagined, as the 
plants were, at all seasons, starred with 
blossoms or loaded with fruit. Plenty were 
gathered from this row to give the family 
a good dish of berries every day in bearing 
time—which was most of the time. Of 
course if space is abundant, it is nice to 
have the berries, also, more abundant 
If June bearing berries are also raised it is 
best—for the fall crop—to keep blossoms 
of the everbearings picked until July. 

The strawberry bed is a good terminus 
for a part of your accumulated wood 
ashes—as supplying the desirable potash. 
Always keep the strawberry bed well 
weeded and cultivate around the plants 
with a clawfoot. If you like to keep the 
plants separate, snip off the runners; if 
you grow a regular bed, regulate and cur- 
tail the number and journeyings of the 
runners so as to keep your paths clear. A 
matted strawberry bed is extremely diffi- 
cult to pick and to take care of. We find 
that our bed proves a haven of refuge to 
numberless flower seedlings—both of 
annuals and perennials. For some reason 


these refugees seem to flourish uncannily | 


here, and we often salvage them and ob- 
tain some of our best seedlings for trans- 
planting. If one wishes to keep at the 
high-water mark of garden efficiency, one 
should set a new strawberry bed—or two 
—every year. Every other year does 
very well, however. 

As to varieties selected for planting 
each locality stresses its particular favor- 
ites, with which climate, temperature, 
and conditions of soil seem particularly to 
agree. The old favorite “Marshall” still 
holds its own in my section of the coun- 
try (neighborhood of Boston). ‘‘Number 
7” seems to be prime favorite, however, 
just now. It is better to include both an 
early andalate variety, inorder tolengthen 
the bearing season. 
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OWill Be Full of Good Things 


or the 


Better Homes and Gardens Family 


After taking an advance peek at the treats in store for 1926, it’s 
hard to obey the editor’s command to make no advance announce- 
ments. He doesn’t object, however, to our saying that, editorially, 
1926 will be Better Homes and Gardens’ banner year for those who 
believe with mind and heart and soul that there’s no place like Home. 
And that includes just about all of us. 


Finer Home Settings 


Just as platinum enhances the diamond, so do 
trees and shrubs and flowers bring out the full 
beauty of the home. During 1926 Better Homes 
and Gardens will devote unusually large space 
to the planting and care of all kinds of flowers. 
As in the past, the complete landscaping plan 
will be shown with each house plan. 











Peonies 


More from the Garden 


The Better Homes and Gardens family will 
have more home-grown vegetables this year 
than ever before, and there will be a multitude 
of tips and suggestions and bits of planting and 
growing information for the home gardener 
each month. 





A WIN ¢' 
Ripe Tomatoes 


Greater Convenience 


Nineteen-T wenty-Six will bring a full measure 
of practical suggestions that can be applied 
around the home, both inside and out—sugges- 
tions for putting idle space to work, for saving 
steps, for doing two jobs in the time formerly 
required for one. 





New Taste Tease 


Readers have been so enthusiastic about the 
feature articles on preparation of foods and 
desserts, that 1926 will 
find even more of such 
practical menu sugges- 
tions in Better Homes 


and Gardens. A 
Cash Commissions for You 


Don’t you know other folks who should be in the 
Better Homes and Gardens family? Invite them to 
join. Send three or more subscriptions at one time 
and request our commission check. We'll pay you 
at regular agent’s commission rate. Subscription 
rates are reasonable: One year 60c; two years $1. 
For convenience use enclosed order blank. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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HE best news I have heard for the new year 
is the building forecast issued by “Building Age” 
in which it predicts that residential buildings will total 
296,916 structures in 1926. Of these homes to be built 


this year, 270,241 are to be one-family houses. The 
balance will be made up of two-family and apartment 
houses, with the two-family houses outnumbering the 
apartment houses more than two to one. 

I consider this a most hopeful sign of the renewed 
home-building interest in the country. The prediction 
is made that the total amount for building to be spent 
in 1926 will exceed five and one-half billion dollars. 
While this expenditure indicates that financial pros- 
perity is before the country during the coming year, 
it indicates something vastly more important. 

It indicates that nearly three hundred thousand 
families will be given an opportunity to live their lives 
securely and completely in detached houses. The vast 
majority of these houses will represent the establish- 
ment of a permanent home, where the family roots will 
have a chance to get down into the soil. Those three 
hundred thousand families launched on the sea of 
home-ownership sound a great deal more important to 
me than that five and one-half billion dollars does! 


Y friend, John Noonan, gave me a thought the 

other day which only strengthens the statement 
above made. We were discussing the value of home- 
ownership in its larger aspects, when he said: ‘The 
only civilization you can destroy is an industrial civiliza- 
tion. You cannot destroy a civilization founded on 
homes; that is why the peasant peoples, in spite of 
thousands of years of oppression, always survive. 
Country tothe peasant means home, and home means 
wife and children. The peasant will fight and die for 





them, and he survives as a class because, thru his love of 
home, a spiritual quality enters in that is not found in 
a purely industrial civilization. You never heard of a 
man willing to lay down his life for a factory; on the 
other hand, many will help tear it down. There is 
something in the ownership of a home that transcends 
mere financial value, for money invested in the indus- 
trial civilization of mankind does not have the strength 
and the come-back power it has in cases where it goes 
into homes. If our civilization is to perish, it will be 
because it has become an industrial civilization.” 


EXT month, in the series on “Homes of Famous 
Americans,” we will visit “Slabsides,’’ the cabin 
study of John Burroughs, the great naturalist. We 


will also give some sidelights on his Riverby study and 
his various haunts in the Catskills. On my pilgrimage I 
talked to his son, Julian, rummaged in his books and 
albums, fingered his treasures, sat at his desk, mused 
before his study fireplace. It was altogether a won- 
derful experience and I hope every reader of this maga- 
zine who loves Burroughs for his frank and wholesome 
philosophy—who doesn’t?—will enjoy the article. 





RS. J. R. STEAR, a Pennsylvania subscriber, 

writes: ‘Your magazine has ‘sold’ us on owning our 
home. We have been apartment dwellers since our 
marriage and thought we liked it. A copy was thrust 
upon us at Atlantic City several years ago. It had an 
article on ‘Budgeting,’ and we liked it and the maga- 
zine. We have paid our subscription until 1929, and 











have sent it to every young couple we count among 
our near friends and to all married members of our 
family. My husband has always argued that it is 
cheaper to rent than to own, but your magazine has 
turned the argument to this: It may cost more in 
dollars and cents but the extra cost is for pride of 
ownership and the satisfaction of hanging your hat 
under your own roof. We plan to build in the spring, 
having already purchased our lot in a fine residential 
section of our city.” If it were possible, is it necessary 
to add anything to this bit of personal experience? 


WuHal a pleasure it has been to get together this 
fine issue! We are starting off the New Year just 
right with such a big, fat number, so full of practical 
home-making and gardening information. This number 
is twenty pages bigger than any other January issue 
we have ever printed. Just think of that! And next 
month we are going to have the biggest magazine we 
have ever printed! Not just biggest in size—that doesn’t 
mean anything, after all—but the biggest not only in 
size but in the wealth of information and inspiration 
it contains. I am sure no other publication in the 
world can match it for real helpfulness to you and 
yours. Watch for it, and help us pass it on to others! 


LEASE remember that Better Homes and Gardens 

is your magazine. If we aren’t giving you just the 
material you most need to make a “better home and 
garden” let us have your criticisms and suggestions. 
If you like any special article or department, let us 
know about’ that, too. We are 
here to give you what you most 
want in a magazine. Are we 
doing it? 
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